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N  1715  the  great  King  Louis  XIV  died."  So  begin  all 
the  chronicles  of  the  early  eighteenth  century.  This 
monarch's  reign  was  coterminous  with  the  French 
discovery  and  occupation  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  was 
to  pleasure  him  that  the  great  discoverers  and  explorers  of 
the  seventeenth  century  underwent  their  toils  and  priva- 
tions; to  win  his  approval  knowledge  of  the  New  World 
was  pushed  farther  and  farther  afield.  In  his  name  St. 
Lusson  in  1671  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  took  possession  of 
all  territory  "discovered  and  to  be  discovered,"  in  inte- 
rior North  America;  in  his  name  La  Salle  in  1682  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  repeated  the  ceremony  and  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  the  great  Louis  a  territory  larger 
and  infinitely  richer  than  all  of  France  herself.  None  the 
less  Louis  XIV  died  without  knowing  the  way  through 
the  North  American  continent  —  the  way  that  had  been 
sought  from  the  time  of  Columbus  to  his  own. 

For  two  centuries  the  object  of  North  American  ex- 
ploration was  not  the  continent  itself;  was  not  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  vast  riches  of  the  New  World  and  the 
development  therein  of  a  new  civilization ;  the  chief  desire 
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of  every  explorer  was  to  pierce  the  barrier  of  the  conti- 
nent and  to  find  free  passage  to  the  Orient.  Even  in  our 
own  day  this  object  has  finally  been  accomplished  by  the 
cutting  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  North  America  is  no 
longer  a  barrier  but  a  goal. 

The  Great  Lakes,  which  lay  in  the  heart  of  the  conti- 
nent, when  they  were  discovered  and  their  vastness  real- 
ized, were  at  once  presumed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  route 
through  North  America.  Geographers  and  explorers  sup- 
posed that  these  vast  inland  seas  of  fresh  water  formed  a 
kind  of  reservoir  from  which  streams  flowed  in  more  than 
one  direction.  The  object  then  of  the  early  navigators  was 
to  find  a  river  flowing  from  these  lakes  to  the  western 
ocean.  Nicolet,  when  in  1634  he  reached  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  Green 
Bay,  was  looking  for  such  an  outlet.  Not,  indeed,  until 
Jolliet  and  Marquette  in  1673  floated  down  the  Missis- 
sippi and  proved  that  a  great  river  ran  athwart  the  cen- 
tral valley,  was  the  reservoir  idea  of  the  Great  Lakes 
abandoned.  Thereafter  men  sought  to  cross  the  continent 
either  by  land  or  by  ascending  some  western  affluent  of 
the  newly  found  river  and  portaging  thence  to  a  west- 
ward-flowing stream.  La  Salle  in  1680  sent  his  men  Ac- 
cault  and  Hennepin  to  mount  the  Mississippi  and  see 
from  what  direction  it  came.  A  year  earlier  the  explorer 
Duluth  had  portaged  from  the  western  end  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior to  Mille  Lac  in  northern  Minnesota.  There  he  heard 
from  some  visiting  Indians  of  a  great  body  of  salt  water 
in  the  west,  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  sea,  but  which 
was  in  all  probability  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Duluth  sent 
westward  three  of  his  men,  to  search  for  this  reported  salt 
water,  who  got  no  farther  than  Big  Stone  Lake  on  the 
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western  border  of  Minnesota.  Their  journey,  however, 
made  one  more  link  in  the  chain  of  effort  to  find  the 
Sea  of  the  West. 

Duluth  himself  soon  decided  that  the  route  from  the 
northwestern  end  of  Lake  Superior,  through  the  country 
of  the  Cree  and  the  x^ssiniboin,  was  more  promising.  He 
thereupon  built  a  fort  at  Kaministiquia,  and  prepared 
for  the  westward  voyage  he  was  never  permitted  to  un- 
dertake. 

A  century  of  effort  followed  this  first  attempt  to  pierce 
the  continent  from  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior; 
intrepid  Frenchmen  like  the  Verendryes  and  St.  Pierre 
were  followed  by  equally  brave  and  persistent  English 
and  Scotch  explorers  and  fur  traders  such  as  Peter  Pond, 
the  Frobisher  Brothers,  and  Alexander  Mackenzie.  It 
was  the  latter  who  finally  accomplished  the  first  land 
passage  through  northern  North  America,  and  in  1793 
planted  his  flag  upon  the  Pacific  shore.'  In  this  great 
list  of  adventurers  our  author  Father  Charlevoix  played 
a  humble  but  not  inglorious  part. 

After  Duluth's  attempts,  which  were  checked  by  Fron- 
tenac's  wars  with  New  England,  a  period  of  storm  and 
stress  hindered  the  French  from  continuing  westward 
exploration.  Louis  XIV  having  embarked  on  a  career  of 
conquest  in  the  Old  World,  New  France  in  the  New 
World  was  driven  to  bay  and  obliged  to  stand  on  the  de- 
fensive against  a  host  of  enemies.  Not  until  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  in  17 13  brought  a  long  period  of  peace,  did  the 
governors  of  New  France  dare  to  stretch  out  hands  and 
occupy  the  upper  country  with  permanent  garrisons  and 

'  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Voyages  from  Montreal  through  the  Continent  of  North 
America  (London,  1801) ;  new  edition  edited  by  W.  L.  Grant  (Toronto,  191 1). 
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French  commandants.  By  171 8,  however,  posts  had  been 
built  on  Lake  Superior  and  at  the  foot  of  Green  Bay,  and 
from  these  vantage  points  it  was  proposed  to  make  fur- 
ther attempts  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  West  and  to 
open  a  way  to  the  westward  sea. 

In  France  new  forces  were  coming  to  the  fore,  and  an 
era  of  great  expectations  and  wild  speculation  was  being 
initiated  under  the  leadership  of  the  regent,  Philippe  Due 
d'Orleans.  America  was  the  land  of  boundless  resources, 
the  fortune  of  every  one  in  the  kingdom  from  scullion  to 
courtier  was  to  be  made  by  investing  in  the  stock  of  the 
Company  of  the  West,  founded  especially  to  exploit  cen- 
tral North  America;  the  name  Mississippi  was  on  the  lips 
of  noble  and  peasant,  implying  boundless  fertility  and 
endless  wealth.  True,  the  "Mississippi  Bubble,"  as  it  was 
called  after  it  burst,  was  located  in  Louisiana  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mighty  stream.  Nevertheless  the  entire  val- 
ley was  expected  to  contribute  to  its  glory  and  the  limits 
of  the  valley  were  yet  to  be  defined.  The  regent  deter- 
mined to  send  out  a  secret  mission  to  ascertain  the  pros- 
pects of  western  exploration  by  way  of  the  upper  Great 
Lakes  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  great  river. 

In  order  that  this  expedition  might  be  prudently  con- 
ducted, and  not  add  fuel  to  the  flame  of  speculation  or 
envy  to  the  ambitions  of  other  nations,  Orleans  decided 
to  send  a  priest  ostensibly  on  a  journey  to  inspect  the 
North  American  missions,  which  were  scattered  widely 
from  the  Saguenay  to  the  Mississippi.  As  good  fortune 
would  have  it,  the  regent  found  the  man  he  desired  at 
hand.  During  the  negotiations  with  the  English  over  the 
boundaries  of  Acadia,  which  had  been  ceded  to  them  by 
the  late  treaty,  the  French  ministry  had  summoned  to 
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their  aid  a  Jesuit  professor  then  teaching  in  the  College 
Louis  le  Grand  at  Paris.  This  savant  was  Father  Pierre 
Frangois  Xavier  de  Charlevoix. 

Charlevoix  was  at  this  time  (1719)  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year,  having  been  born  at  St.  Quentin  in  Picardy 
October  24,  1682  —  the  very  year  in  which  La  Salle  had 
claimed  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  France.  Not  much  is 
known  of  the  early  life  of  our  author;  his  family  belonged 
to  the  lesser  nobility  and  several  of  his  forebears  were 
local  magistrates.  The  religious  vocation  appealed  to  the 
youth  and  before  he  was  sixteen  he  went  to  Paris  and 
entered  upon  his  novitiate  in  the  Jesuit  order.  In  1701  he 
became  a  student  at  the  College  Louis  le  Grand,  where 
at  the  expiration  of  three  years  he  was  ordained  deacon 
and  sent  to  Canada.  At  Quebec  he  was  chosen  professor 
for  the  Jesuit  Seminary,  and  taught  therein  from  1705 
to  1709. 

Charlevoix  was  not  of  the  temper  of  the  earlier  Jesuits 
of  New  France.  He  was  by  no  means  a  zealot,  and  had  no 
vocation  to  deliver  himself  to  a  life  of  suffering  and  dep- 
rivation for  the  conversion  of  Indian  souls.  Rather  he 
was  a  man  of  scholarly  temper,  interested  as  an  observer 
in  world  affairs.  Where  he  could  contribute  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  observations,  he  was  much  at  home.  His  was  an 
eager  curiosity  concerning  life,  rather  than  a  burning  am- 
bition to  be  himself  a  moulder  of  destiny.  Although  loyal 
to  his  priestly  vows,  he  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  the 
good  things  of  life,  was  of  a  genial  nature,  made  his  way 
easily  in  the  society  of  men  of  affairs,  was  a  popular  com- 
panion and  a  good  friend. 

His  early  experiences  in  the  colony  of  New  France  fed 
his  curiosity  and  enlarged  his  knowledge.  The  Canadian 
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governor  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  was  his  friend;  he  was 
often  seen  in  the  company  of  the  intendants  Raudot. 
Despite  the  pleasant  years  in  Quebec  he  did  not  grieve 
when  in  1709  he  was  ordered  back  to  Paris  and  given  a 
tutorial  chair  in  his  own  college.  There  by  a  curious  turn 
of  the  wheel  of  fate  he  became  instructor  to  the  youth 
who  was  later  to  set  France  and  Europe  to  questioning 
the  very  foundations  of  religious  belief;  for  one  of  Charle- 
voix's pupils  was  the  boy  Voltaire. 

With  what  feelings  Charlevoix  learned  of  his  appoint- 
ment for  exploration  in  America  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the  hardships  involved 
in  wilderness  traveling.  In  1708  he  had  journeyed  from 
Quebec  to  Montreal,  and  there  had  seen  the  hardy  voy- 
ageurs  and  traders  come  from  the  upper  country  in  their 
frail  bark  canoes.  To  sit  all  day  in  a  cramped  position, 
wielding  a  paddle  in  rapid  streams  or  on  the  rude  waves  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  to  camp  at  night  under  the  stars,  to  live 
on  the  roughest  of  food,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the  dan- 
gerous accidents  of  woodland  life  —  this  manner  of  trav- 
eling appeals  to  ruder  and  bolder  spirits  than  those  of  our 
scholar.  The  regent,  however,  had  sent  to  Canada  orders 
that  all  possible  care  was  to  be  taken  both  to  expedite  and 
to  render  comfortable  Charlevoix's  journey.  Two  canoes 
were  put  at  his  disposal,  with  eight  voyageurs,  and  mer- 
chandise sufficient  to  buy  food  of  the  tribesmen  through 
whose  lands  he  was  to  pass."*  He  was  on  all  his  route 
accompanied  by  French  officers  accustomed  to  western 
travel,  and  at  every  post  he  was  made  a  welcome  guest. ^ 

=  Report  on  Canadian  Archives^  i899>  supplement,  545. 

^Sieur  de  Cournoyer  went  with  him  from  Montreal  to  Mackinac;  on  his  voyage  to 
Green  Bay  he  was  with  Captain  de  Montigny.  Sieur  de  St.  Ange  accompanied  him 
through  Illinois;  and  Engineer  Pauger  from  the  Natchez  to  Biloxi. 
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Charlevoix  arrived  in  Quebec  too  late  in  the  year  1720 
to  commence  his  western  journey  in  that  year.  He  solaced 
himself  during  the  following  winter  with  the  social  pleas- 
ures of  the  little  capital,  and  with  seeking  information 
concerning  the  route  he  was  to  take  to  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  "The  Canadians  travel  without  instructing 
themselves  much,"  he  wrote  to  the  Count  of  Toulouse  at 
the  end  of  his  journey."  It  was  necessary  also  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  travelers'  tales  and  flying  rumors;  but 
Charlevoix  had  not  sifted  historical  evidence  for  naught, 
and  was  not  often  deceived  by  groundless  reports. 

The  spring  of  172 1  found  him  eager  to  be  on  his  way. 
Long  before  the  snow  had  left  the  ground  he  went  by 
cariole  to  Three  Rivers,  and  thence  to  Montreal,  where 
his  final  preparations  were  made,  and  where  he  redoubled 
his  effort  to  acquire  accurate  information  about  the  West. 
He  paid  visits  to  the  commandants  in  neighboring  forts, 
some  of  whom  had  seen  service  in  the  western  posts;  he 
questioned  the  Indians  in  the  mission  villages,  who 
ranged  in  war  and  hunting  over  wide  spaces  in  the  inte- 
rior. Finally  the  lakes  were  free  and  the  first  of  May  saw 
him  afloat  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  whose  rapid  currents  his 
hardy  voyageurs  quickly  breasted  and  in  a  fortnight 
reached  Fort  Frontenac  on  Lake  Ontario.  There  they 
took  a  single  day  to  recruit,  then  pushed  along  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  lake  and  arrived  May  22  at  the  foot  of 
the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

At  that  place  was  gathered  a  goodly  company  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Canadian  guards,  sent  by  the  governor  to  in- 
spect a  place  for  a  fort  and  to  treat  with  the  Seneca. 

*MS,  letter  Jan.  20,  1723,  of  which  a  transcript  is  in  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Library. 
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Charlevoix  made  good  comrades  of  them  all,  joining 
courteously  in  their  diversions;  but  his  mission  would  not 
permit  him  to  tarry.  By  the  sixth  of  June  he  had  crossed 
Lake  Erie  and  was  disembarking  at  Fort  Pontchartrain 
of  Detroit,  once  again  among  friends  and  officers  of  the 
Canadian  colony. 

At  Detroit  our  traveler  was  advised  to  hasten  on  to 
Mackinac,  where  if  anywhere  he  might  obtain  full  and 
authentic  information  about  routes  towards  the  Western 
Sea.  Then  as  earlier,  and  for  a  century  later,  this  rocky 
island  in  the  straits  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan 
was  the  emporium  of  the  fur  trade  and  the  metropolis  of 
the  upper  country.  Here  gathered  annually  the  fleets  of 
trading  canoes  from  all  the  upper  lakes,  hither  came  the 
commandants  of  the  interior  posts  for  their  supplies  and 
orders,  here  if  anywhere  Charlevoix  might  find  the  in- 
formation he  had  come  so  far  to  seek.  At  Mackinac  our 
traveler  found  the  Sieur  de  Montigny,  newly  appointed 
for  Fort  St.  Francois  on  the  western  end  of  the  great  arm 
of  Lake  Michigan,  which  the  French  called  La  Baye  and 
we  know  as  Green  Bay.  Here  was  an  opportunity  Charle- 
voix thought  best  to  embrace;  he  thereupon  accompanied 
this  officer  as  far  as  his  post,  where  they  found  an  aged 
missionary  laboring  alone  among  the  wildest  and  fiercest 
tribesmen  of  the  West.  From  him  Charlevoix  learned  that 
farther  western  progress  by  this  route  was  impracticable. 
The  fierce  tribe  of  the  Foxes  was  on  the  warpath  and  no 
Frenchman  or  French  ally  was  safe  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  stockaded  forts.  Charlevoix,  however,  had  no  rea- 
son to  regret  this  detour,  since  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  at  this  inland  post  a  delegation  of  Sioux  chiefs  from 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Through  an  inter- 
preter 
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preter  he  learned  of  their  country  and  that  the  western 
branches  of  their  great  tribe  ranged  far  towards  the  salt 
water  they  tried  to  describe  to  him.  Charlevoix  was 
greatly  impressed  by  their  reports  and  thereafter  held 
that  one  of  the  two  possible  routes  to  the  western  ocean 
led  through  the  country  of  the  Sioux. 

Hastening  back  to  Mackinac  with  the  intention  of 
visiting  Lake  Superior,  Charlevoix  learned  to  his  dismay 
that  Sieur  de  la  Noue  whom  he  had  expected  to  visit  at 
Kaministiquia  had  been  recalled,  and  had  already  passed 
Mackinac  on  his  return  voyage  to  Quebec.  This  incident 
disarranged  all  our  traveler's  plans.  By  a  forced  voyage 
he  overtook  La  Noue  and  had  a  long  conference  with  him, 
learning  from  him  much  about  the  tribes  of  the  farther 
West  and  their  reports  of  salt  water  beyond.  Eager  to  see 
for  himself  and  talk  with  these  western  tribesmen,  Char- 
levoix was  nevertheless  precluded  from  a  visit  to  Lake 
Superior  by  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  absence  of 
the  commandant.  He  thereupon  was  forced  to  postpone 
this  desired  voyage  until  another  year,  and  determined  to 
employ  the  intervening  time  in  a  journey  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  sea. 

This  voyage  was  the  more  necessary  that  he  had  been 
told  he  should  find  additional  instructions  and  supplies  at 
the  French  villages  and  missions  of  the  Illinois.  Thither 
he  then  turned  his  way.  The  usual  routes  via  either  the 
Fox- Wisconsin  or  the  Chicago-Des  Plaines  portage  being 
blocked  by  the  intertribal  wars  then  raging,  Charlevoix, 
acting  on  the  advice  obtained  at  Mackinac,  skirted  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  at  its  southern  end 
entered  the  St.  Joseph  River.  At  the  French  post  and 
mission  some  distance  up  that  stream  he  tarried  a  few 
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days,  and  there  met  a  band  of  Indians  who  had  been  to 
trade  in  the  Enghsh  colonies  —  a  practice  subversive  of 
the  French  monopoly  of  the  western  fur  trade. 

At  Fort  St.  Joseph  Charlevoix  learned  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  reaching  the  French  settlements  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi without  encountering  a  war  party  of  hostiles  who 
would  grant  no  mercy  to  French  or  French  allies.  However, 
with  an  additional  escort  he  ventured  to  attempt  the 
passage  and  won  through  in  safety,  not  however,  escap- 
ing the  sight  of  the  frightful  ravages  the  enemy  had  left 
in  the  Illinois  valley.  Near  le  Rocher  he  saw  with  horror 
two  corpses  of  Indians  who  had  been  burned  alive  only  a 
few  days  before,  and  which  were  now  exposed  to  be  de- 
voured by  birds  of  prey.  At  Peoria  our  traveler  arrived 
just  after  a  sharp  skirmish  between  the  foe  and  the  Illi- 
nois Indians,  and  feared  he  would  be  obliged  to  winter  at 
this  place.  The  chief,  however,  who  was  a  firm  friend  of 
the  French,  learning  of  the  missionary's  extreme  desire  to 
proceed  to  Kaskaskia,  sent  a  strong  escort  with  him  which 
brought  him  in  safety  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  There 
amid  some  vestiges  of  civilization  the  good  priest  gave 
way  to  a  deep  sense  of  thankfulness  for  a  safe  passage  to 
this  harbor  of  safety. 

At  Cahokia  Charlevoix  had  the  great  pleasure  of  find- 
ing two  of  his  former  pupils  of  Quebec  Seminary  now  em- 
ployed in  the  care  of  souls  in  this  remote  hamlet.  At  Kas- 
kaskia, sixty  miles  farther  south,  were  four  of  his  Jesuit 
confreres  engaged  in  the  spiritual  culture  of  both  the 
white  and  red  inhabitants  of  the  region.  At  both  settle- 
ments Charlevoix  made  diligent  inquiry  of  the  traders 
from  the  Missouri  concerning  its  connection  with  a  west- 
ward flowing  stream.  He  could  learn  from  them,  however, 
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little  that  was  definite,  none  having  ascended  that  river 
more  than  a  few  score  miles. 

Disappointment  in  this  regard  was  augmented  by  the 
failure  to  find  either  orders  or  provisions  awaiting  him  for 
his  further  voyage.  The  commandant  at  Fort  Chartres 
would  not  assume  without  orders  the  risk  of  incurring  ex- 
penses for  the  traveler.  In  this  crisis  Charlevoix's  Jesuit 
colleagues  came  to  his  aid  and  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  continue  to  Louisiana  as  he  had  planned.  The  tenth  of 
November,  1721,  found  him  once  more  afloat,  and  after  an 
interesting  but  uneventful  two  months'  voyage  he  arrived 
at  the  site  where  Bienville's  engineers  were  laying  out  the 
future  city  of  New  Orleans.  Thence  our  traveler  continued 
to  the  then  capital  at  Biloxi,  examining  with  care  the  del- 
ta of  the  Mississippi  and  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

From  Biloxi,  Charlevoix  set  forth  early  in  the  year 
1722,  hoping  to  reach  Quebec  in  time  to  go  up  that  sum- 
mer to  Lake  Superior.  But  again  ill-fortune  befell  him, 
and  after  being  wrecked  on  the  Florida  Keys  he  was 
forced  to  go  back  to  Biloxi,  and  thus  detained  until  it  was 
too  late  to  reach  Canada  the  ensuing  summer.  In  these 
circumstances  our  traveler  decided  to  return  to  France 
and  report  the  voyage  he  had  already  accomplished  and 
the  conclusions  he  had  formed  concerning  the  great  con- 
tinent he  had  traversed.  He  found  a  ship  sailing  for  the 
French  colony  at  San  Domingo,  where  after  a  brief  so- 
journ he  embarked  for  home,  and  the  second  of  Decem- 
ber came  to  anchor  off  the  harbor  of  Plymouth  in  the 
EngHsh  channel.  Because  of  a  recent  attempt  of  the  Pre- 
tender to  regain  the  English  throne,  no  Jesuits  were  per- 
mitted to  land  on  British  soil  and  Charlevoix  was  forced 
to  forgo  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  in  that  country.  He  there- 
upon 
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upon  crossed  to  Havre,  where  he  arrived  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1722  after  an  absence  of  two  years  and  a  half. 

At  this  point  the  narrative  as  related  in  the  following 
volumes  ends.  We  now  have  access,  however,  to  the  full 
report  of  the  expedition  which  was  made  by  our  traveler 
to  the  two  secretaries  of  state  that  were  in  office  upon 
and  soon  after  his  return. ^  In  these  reports  Charlevoix 
recommended  that  a  foothold  be  secured  in  the  country 
of  the  Sioux  by  means  of  a  missionary  settlement,  and 
himself  offered  to  go  in  person  and  make  a  beginning  of 
such  a  mission.  He  also  urged  that,  in  the  event  of  his  not 
being  able  to  go  again  to  the  West,  a  young  officer  named 
Pachot  should  be  employed  to  explore  westward  from 
Lake  Superior,  he  being  an  experienced  explorer  who  had 
lived  long  among  the  tribes  of  that  region  and  was  much 
beloved  by  them. 

Both  the  recommendations  of  Charlevoix  were  given 
effect  by  the  French  ministry  in  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  his  return.  Pachot  was  entrusted  with  a  com- 
mission to  explore  westward  from  Kaministiquia,  but  was 
unable  to  put  the  plan  into  execution.  Not  until  the  com- 
ing of  the  Verendryes  did  the  French  succeed  in  pushing 
through  the  tangled  streams  and  lakes  of  the  Northwest 
on  to  the  wide  plains  beyond.  Nor  did  the  Sioux  mission 
become  the  basis  of  a  westward  movement.  Founded  with 
great  pomp  in  1727  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Pepin,^  it  was 
speedily  abandoned  because  of  raids  of  the  hostile  Fox  In- 
dians, and  not  until  a  decade  later  did  the  French  obtain  a 
foothold  upon  the  upper  Mississippi.  As  a  prelude  and  in- 

sThe  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Proceedings  and  Transactions,  Third  Series,  I, 
86-90;  Pierre  Margry,  Decoitvertes  et  Etablissements  des  Frangais,  etc.  (Paris,  1886), 
VI,  521-538. 

«/F»j.  Hist.  Colls.,  XVII,  1(^62. 
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centive  for  westward  exploration,  therefore,  Charlevoix's 
journey  can  hardly  be  accounted  a  success.  Its  interest 
lies  in  another  direction  than  that  for  which  it  was  under- 
taken. Not  as  a  record  of  the  unknown  but  as  a  description 
of  the  known  world  of  America  do  we  prize  his  narrative. 
Failing  success  as  an  explorer,  Charlevoix  attained  a 
distinct  success  as  an  author.  By  temper  and  training  he 
was  prepared  for  writing  both  careful  history  and  enter- 
taining narrative.  He  had  a  broad  fund  of  information, 
a  discriminating  habit,  and  an  abundant  gift  of  words. 
Even  before  his  American  voyage  he  had  made  a  success- 
ful essay  in  authorship  with  a  book  on  Christian  missions 
in  Japan,  which  became  a  standard  work  on  the  subject.^ 
After  his  return  to  France  he  planned  to  prepare  at 
once  the  narrative  of  his  voyage  in  America,  but  one  proj- 
ect after  another  diverted  him  from  this  enterprise.  In 
1724  he  wrote  a  life  of  Marie  Mere  de  I'lncarnation, 
foundress  of  the  Ursuline  order  in  Canada,  a  woman  of 
remarkable  piety  and  common  sense.  This  book  proved 
extremely  popular  with  the  devout,  and  ran  through  sev- 
eral editions  and  translations  during  the  author's  life- 
time. Next  he  undertook  to  fulfill  a  promise  to  Father 
Jean  Baptiste  Le  Pers,  whom  he  met  at  Cap  Frangois,  to 
arrange  and  publish  the  latter's  notes  for  a  History  of  San 
Domingo.^  One  volume  led  to  another;  in  1736  Charle- 
voix enlarged  his  former  work  on  Japan,  and  brought  out 
Histoire  et  description  generale  du  Japon.  More  than  a 
decade  had  now  passed  since  his  return,  and  still  the 
account  of  his  extensive  voyage  in  North  America  re- 

"!  L' Histoire  et  VEtablissement,  des  Progres  et  de  la  Decadence  du  Christianisme  dans 
VEmpiredu  Japon  (Rouen,  1715). 

*  Histoire  de  I'isle  Espagnole  ou  de  Saint-Domingue  (Paris,  1 730) . 
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mained  unpublished.  Finally  he  determined  to  combine 
it  with  his  history  of  New  France,  for  which  he  had  made 
long  and  careful  preparation.  Thus  it  was  not  until  1744, 
twenty-two  years  after  his  return,  that  the  journal  so 
long  anticipated  finally  saw  the  light.  Then  it  came  out 
as  the  final  portion  of  his  Histoire  et  description  generate  de 
la  Nouvelle  France,  the  most  complete  and  reliable  his- 
tory of  that  colony  that  had  yet  appeared.' 

Following  the  literary  custom  of  the  time,  Charlevoix 
wrought  the  rough  notes  or  diary  of  his  journey  into  the 
form  of  letters  dedicated  to  a  famous  lady,  the  Duchess 
Gabrielle-Victoire  de  Lesdiguieres  nee  de  Rochechou- 
art  Mortmart.  So  fair  an  air  of  verisimilitude  surrounds 
these  letters,  that  a  casual  reader  would  suppose  they 
were  written  from  America  to  the  patroness  herself. 
Careful  observation  shows,  however,  that  the  letters  are 
composite,  the  description  of  the  voyage  forming  often 
only  a  fragment  of  each  epistle,  to  which  is  appended  a 
dissertation  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Canada,  or  on  the 
subject  of  never-failing  interest — the  customs,  manners, 
and  tribal  peculiarities  of  the  North  American  aborigines. 
Much  of  this  voluminous  matter  is  not  original  with 
Charlevoix,  but  is  compounded,  after  the  manner  of 
eighteenth-century  authorship,  from  various  authorities, 
chiefly  the  Jesuit  Relations.  Charlevoix  is,  however,  so 
shrewd  an  observer  and  so  careful  a  scholar,  that  the 
whole  is  worth  reading  as  a  product  of  his  own  pen.'"  To 

'Three  several  editions  of  this  work  were  published  by  different  Paris  publishers  in 
the  year  1744;  two  of  these  in  duodecimo  volumes,  six  to  the  set;  one  in  three  quarto 
volumes. 

"There  is  evidence  that  Charlevoix  had  finished  his  letters  some  time  before  their 
publication.  The  duchess  herself  died  in  1741.  From  references  in  the  letters  themselves 
it  would  appear  they  were  written  by  1728. 
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these  thirty-six  letters  rehearsing  entertainingly  his  own 
experiences  he  prefixed  a  dissertation  on  the  origin  of  the 
Indians,  citing  most  of  the  authorities  from  the  Greek 
philosophers  to  the  savants  of  his  own  time.  The  whole 
appeared  as  the  Journal  d'un  Voyage  fait  par  ordre  du  roi 
dans  r Amerique  Septentrionale,  and  is  usually  mentioned 
as  the  Journal  Historique.  Charlevoix's  story  of  his  voy- 
age became  so  popular  that  he  soon  issued  it  in  editions 
separate  from  the  Histoire  de  la  Nouvelle  France.  It  was 
also  translated  into  several  languages,  the  first  English 
edition  coming  out  in  two  volumes  in  1761.  Two  years 
later  an  abridged  translation  appeared  again  in  England; 
while  in  1766  a  new  translation  was  published  at  Dublin. 
Curiously  enough  no  English  reproduction  of  this  in- 
teresting source  for  American  history  has  appeared  since 
that  time."  We  have  therefore  undertaken  to  fulfill  this 
needed  task.  The  first  London  edition  of  176 1  has  been 
chosen  for  reprinting,  being  the  most  faithful  to  the 
French  original  and  preserving  in  its  translation  the 
eighteenth-century  flavor  of  Charlevoix's  contempora- 
ries. The  popularity  and  the  usefulness  of  this  work  are 
beyond  question.  It  is  hoped  that  its  republication  will 
bring  it  before  numbers  of  new  readers.  For  while  our 
author  took  no  new  routes,  made  no  startling  discoveries, 
and  added  nothing  to  the  royal  domain,  he  was  none  the 
less  an  excellent  observer,  and  what  he  saw  and  described 
suppHes  an  important  link  in  the  history  of  the  French 
colonies  for  the  early  eighteenth  century.  There  is  no  other 
source  which  approaches  his  journal  either  for  accuracy 

"John  G.  Shea  translated  and  edited  the  History  of  New  France  in  six  quarto  vol- 
umes (1866-72);  he  did  not,  however,  include  the  Journal  Historique,  nor  is  it  a  part  of 
the  second  edition  of  Shea's  translation  brought  out  in  New  York  in  1900. 
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or  discrimination ;  and  none  which  gives  so  good  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  posts,  the  routes,  the  missions,  the  tribes,  and 
the  conditions  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  remainder  of  Charlevoix's  life  was  devoted  to 
authorship.  Having  described  the  history  of  his  order  in 
Japan,  the  accomplishments  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  Canada,  his  last  work  was  devoted  to  the 
mission  colony  of  Paraguay,  where  the  missionaries  had 
so  remarkable  a  success.  His  Histoire  du  Paraguay  was 
first  published  in  1756;  five  years  afterwards  Charlevoix 
died. 

A  man  of  talent  and  industry,  careful  and  discriminat- 
ing in  observation,  thoughtful  and  just  in  conclusion,  he 
was  eminently  useful  in  his  own  time,  and  his  usefulness 
extends  to  the  present  day.  Garrulous  and  wordy  at 
times,  he  is  always  clear  and  easy  to  understand;  himself 
intensely  interested  in  all  that  concerned  the  lands 
through  which  he  traveled,  he  assumed  a  like  eager  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  his  readers,  and  supplied  it  with  well 
prepared  material.  Although  not  a  great  writer  nor  a 
great  discoverer,  he  was  nevertheless  a  scholar  and  a  just 
and  wise  man.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that  his  services  to 
American  historiography  should  be  recognized  and  his 
Journal  Historique  be  once  more  printed  in  English  dress 
in  this  the  two  hundredth  year  since  he  finished  his  jour- 
ney from  Montreal  to  New  Orleans,  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  edition  the  editor  has  made  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  English  text  with  the  original 
French  edition  of  1744.  Wherever  errors  of  spelling  or 
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slight  typographical  mistakes  were  found,  these  have 
been  corrected  in  the  present  volumes.  In  a  few  cases  a 
translation  that  failed  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  orig- 
inal has  been  changed.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  old  Eng- 
lish translator  performed  his  task  well.  The  pagination  of 
the  original  edition  is  reproduced  by  superior  figures  in 
brackets  in  the  text,  thus  ^ '^^l  Several  maps  were  placed 
in  the  French  edition  of  the  Journal  Historique,  the 
work  of  the  royal  hydrographer,  Nicolas  Bellin,  who 
utilized  in  many  of  his  maps  and  charts  data  furnished 
him  by  Charlevoix.  The  English  edition  of  176 1  was  ac- 
companied by  a  single  map,  based  on  those  of  Bellin, 
but  with  the  names  printed  in  English,  the  work  of  tiie 
English  map  maker,  Thomas  Kitchin.  This  latter  we  re- 
produce for  the  present  edition.  In  addition  to  this  con- 
temporary map  we  include  a  sketch  map  of  the  route 
followed  by  our  traveler  in  North  America. 

The  editor  has  endeavored  in  the  notes  to  identify  this 
route  and  to  connect  it  with  the  modern  geography  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  She  has  also 
attempted  to  discover  the  origin  of  many  of  the  state- 
ments concerning  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Indi- 
ans. The  larger  number  of  the  anecdotes  and  descriptions 
are  found  to  have  been  taken,  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, from  portions  of  the  Jesuit  Relations^  the  pub- 
lished records  of  his  order.  The  references  thereto  in  these 
volumes  follow  the  Cleveland  (1896-1901)  edition  of  the 
Jesuit  Relations  and  Allied  Documents^  edited  by  the  late 
Dr.  R.  G.  Thwaites.  The  editor  also  acknowledges  the 
kindness  of  Waldo  G.  Leland,  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington,  who  put  at  her  disposal  his  manu- 
script notes  for  his  forthcoming  calendar  of  materials 
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on  American  history  in  the  French  archives.  While  the 
French  archives  contain  in  manuscript  many  references 
to  Charlevoix's  voyage,  no  additional  information  on 
either  the  occasion  or  the  results  of  that  journey  appear 
to  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Margry  or  the  industry 
of  Roy  in  his  paper  for  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. ^^ 
The  editor  also  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  collec- 
tion of  Charlevoix's  works  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Li- 
brary of  Brown  University  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
where  every  volume  and  every  edition  that  has  ever  is- 
sued from  the  press  under  his  authorship  may  be  found. 
In  conclusion  she  wishes  to  express  her  appreciation  ot 
the  courtesy  of  the  Publication  Committee  of  the  Cax- 
ton  Club,  and  particularly  of  Mr.  John  Thomas  Lee,  who 
has  efficiently  cooperated  with  her  in  the  pleasant  task 
of  presenting  a  new  edition  of  an  old  master  to  the  modern 
historical  world. 

Louise  Phelps  Kellogg. 
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"  See  authorities  cited  in  note  5,  page  xxii. 


Preliminary  Discourse 

ON     THE 

ORIGIN 

OF     THE 

AMERICANS. 


A  FTER  reading  almost  every  thing  that  has  been 
/-^  writ  on  the  manner  in  which  America  might  have 
^  -^  been  peopled,  we  seem  to  be  just  where  we  were 
before  this  great  and  interesting  question  began  to  be 
agitated;  notwithstanding,  it  would  require  a  moderate 
volume  to  relate  only  the  various  opinions  of  the  learned 
on  this  subject.  For  most  part  of  them  have  given  so  much 
into  the  marvellous,  almost  all  of  them  have  built  their 
conjectures  on  foundations  so  ruinous,  or  have  had  re- 
course to  certain  resemblances  of  names,  manners,  cus- 
toms, religion  and  languages,  so  very  frivolous,  which  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  as  useless  to  refute,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  reconcile  with  each  other. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  those  who 
have  first  treated  this  matter,  should  wander  in  ^^^  a  way 
which  had  not  as  yet  been  marked  out,  and  in  which  they 
must  travel  without  a  guide.  But  what  I  am  surprized  at 

is. 


is,  that  those  who  have  gone  deepest  into  this  affair,  and 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  helps  beyond  all  those 
who  have  gone  before  them,  should  have  been  guilty  of 
still  greater  mistakes,  which  at  the  same  time  they  might 
easily  have  avoided,  had  they  kept  to  a  small  number  of 
certain  principles,  which  some  have  established  with  suf- 
ficient judgment.  The  simple  and  natural  consequences 
they  ought  to  have  drawn  from  them,  would  have  been, 
in  my  opinion,  sufficient  to  satisfy  and  determine  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  publick,  which  this  unseasonable  and  erro- 
neous display  of  erudition  throws  back  into  its  original 
uncertainty.  This  is  what  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  be  able 
to  make  appear,  by  that  small  portion  of  these  conjec- 
tures which  I  am  now  going  to  relate. 

Those  of  our  hemisphere  were,  no  doubt,  much  sur- 
prized, when  they  were  told  of  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world  in  the  other,  where  they  imagined  nothing  was  to 
be  seen,  but  an  immense  and  dangerous  ocean.  Notwith- 
standing, scarce  had  Christopher  Columbus  found  out 
some  islands,  and  amongst  others  that  of  Hispaniola,  in 
which  he  discovered  gold  mines,  but  he  was  presently  of 
opinion,  sometimes  that  this  was  the  Ophir  of  Solomon, 
and  at  others  the  Zipangri,  or  the  Cipango  of  Mark  Pol 
the  Venetian.  Vatablus  and  Robert  Stephens  were  like- 
wise persuaded,  that  it  was  to  America  that  Solomon  sent 
fleets  in  quest  of  gold,  and  Columbus  thought  he  saw  the 
remains  of  his  furnaces  in  the  mines  of  Cibao,  by  much 
the  finest  and  richest  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  and  per- 
haps of  all  the  new  world.  ^ 

I  Columbus  on  his  first  visit  to  San  Domingo  (Hispaniola)  saw  from  a  distancethe 
mountains  of  Cibao  (gold  stone);  upon  his  second  voyage  this  region  was  first  visited 
by  his  lieutenant,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  and  later  by  the  admiral  himself.  As  our  author 
relates,  he  supposed  he  had  reached  Cipango  (Japan)  described  by  Marco  Polo.  Charle- 
voix shows  the  breadth  of  his  scholarship  and  his  lack  of  bigotry  by  citing  the  works  of 

Arias 


f3i  Arias  Montanus  not  only  places  Ophir  and  Par- 
vaim  in  the  new  world,  but  likewise  makes  Jectan,  the  son 
of  Heber,  the  founder  of  Juctan,  a  chimerical  city  in  Peru; 
and  also  pretends,  that  the  empire  of  Peru  and  that  of 
Mexico,  which  he  will  have  to  be  the  same  with  Ophir, 
were  founded  by  a  son  of  Jectan  of  the  same  name.  He 
adds,  that  another  son  of  the  same  patriarch,  called  in  the 
scripture  Jobab,  was  the  father  of  the  nations  on  the 
coast  of  Paria,  and  that  the  eastern  mountain  Sephar,  to 
which  Moses  says  the  children  of  Jectan  penetrated  after 
departing  from  Messa,  is  the  famous  chain  of  the  Andes, 
extending  from  North  to  South  quite  through  Peru  and 
Chih.''  The  authority  of  this  learned  interpreter  of  the 
scriptures  has  drawn  Postel,  Becan,  Possevin,  Genebrard, 
and  many  others,  into  the  same  opinion.^  Lastly,  the 
Spaniards  have  asserted,  that  in  the  time  when  the  Moors 
invaded  their  country,  part  of  the  inhabitants  took  refuge 
in  America.  They  even  pretended  in  the  fifteenth  century 

the  great  humanists  Vatable  and  Robert  Estienne  (translated  into  Stephens).  Vatable, 
who  died  in  1547  at  Paris,  was  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  teacher  of  Calvin.  Estienne 
(i5°3-i559)  was  the  printer  of  the  Latin  Bible;  he  also  printed  works  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  At  first  patronized  by  Francis  I,  he  afterwards  fled  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  a 
partisan  of  Calvin. 

^Benedictus  Arias  Montanus  (1527-1598)  was  a  Spanish  humanist,  whose  reputa- 
tion for  learning  was  very  great.  Philip  II  entrusted  to  him  the  preparation  of  the  poly- 
glot Bible,  printed  at  Antwerp  by  Charles  Plantin  1 569-1 573.  Arias  Montanus  was  ac- 
cused of  heresy,  but  triumphantly  acquitted  in  1580.  He  declined  Philip's  offer  to  be- 
come the  librarian  of  the  Escurial  and  died  in  retreat.  His  commentary  upon  the  Peru- 
vians refers  to  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  Purchas  in  His  Pilgrim  remarks  that  Arias 
Montanus  "is  both  large  and  little  on  this  point" —  that  is,  on  his  identification  of  the 
Peruvians  with  the  patriarchs  of  Moses. 

3Guillaume  Postel  (1510-1581),  a  French  savant,  was  noted  for  his  mastery  of 
Oriental  languages.  His  work  here  referred  to  is  De  Orbis  Terrae  Concordia.  Martin  Be- 
can (1550-1624)  was  a  German  Jesuit  theologian,  confessor  of  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works.  Charlevoix  probably  refers  to  his  Analogia  Veteris 
etNovi  Testamenti.  Antonio  Possevin,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  was  born  at  Mantua  1534,  and 
died  at  Ferrara  in  161 1.  He  was  an  apostle  to  the  non-Catholic  nations  of  the  north  and 
east  —  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Livonia.  He  was  a  noted  scholar,  publishing  many  works  on 
the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  Bible.  Gilbert  Genebrard  (1537-1597)  was  a  French 
Catholic  scholar,  famed  for  his  Hebrew  texts  and  commentaries. 
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that  they  discovered  certain  provinces  of  their  empire, 
which  the  misfortunes  of  those  times  had  robbed  them  of, 
and  to  which,  if  you  believe  them,  they  had  an  incontest- 
able right.  Oviedo,  one  of  their  most  celebrated  authors, 
was  not  afraid  to  affirm,  that  the  Antilles  are  the  famous 
Hesperides,  so  much  vaunted  of  by  the  poets;  and  that 
God,  by  causing  them  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Spain,  has  only  restored  what  belonged  to  them 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in  the  time 
of  king  Hesperus,  from  whom  they  had  this  name;  and  that 
St.  James  and  St.  Paul  preached  the  gospel  there,  which  he 
supports  by  the  authority  of  St.  Gregory  in  his  Morals.'^ 
If  we  add  to  this  what  Plato  has  advanced,  that  beyond 
his  own  Island  of  Atalantis,  there  were  a  great  number  of 
^^^  islands,  and  behind  them  a  vast  continent,  and  behind 
this  continent  the  true  ocean,  we  shall  find,  that  the  new 
world  was  very  far  from  being  new  to  the  ancients.^  What 
then  must  become  of  the  opinion  of  Paracelsus,  who  main- 
tains, that  each  hemisphere  had  its  own  Adam?^ 

Postel,  whom  I  have  already  cited,  and  who  has  made 
himself  famous  by  his  adventurous  conjectures,  believed 

"Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  (1478-15 57)  was  the  Spanish  historian  of  the  New 
World.  He  made  five  visits  to  America  and  in  1523  was  supervisor  of  gold-smelting  in 
San  Domingo.  His  great  work  is  entitled  La  Historia  General  de  las  Indias.  His  refer- 
ence to  the  Greek  myth  of  the  daughters  of  Hesperus,  the  evening  star,  who  were 
known  as  the  Hesperides  and  guarded  the  golden  apples  of  Hera,  was  common  to  me- 
diaeval geographers.  The  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  were  thought  to  be  beyond  the  sun- 
set. St.  Gregory,  the  famous  pope  of  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
was  a  noted  homilist.  His  work  known  as  Morals  is  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Job . 

sPlato's  legendary  island  of  Atlantis  is  first  mentioned  in  his  Timaeus  as  beyond  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  where  a  powerful  kingdom  existed  nine  thousand  years  before  Solon. 
The  sea  finally  overwhelmed  it,  and  the  ocean  over  it  was  supposed  to  be  unnavigable. 
This  myth  was  firmly  believed  by  mediaeval  geographers,  who  received  the  tradition 
through  Arabic  scholars.  After  the  discovery  of  America  many  scholars  thought  the 
vanished  kingdom  had  reappeared. 

'Paracelsus  was  the  pen  name  of  Theophrastus  Bombast  von  Hohenheim,  a  Ger- 
man physician  (1490-1541).  Upon  many  subjects  his  opinions  were  greatly  in  advance 
of  his  day. 
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that  all  North  America  was  peopled  by  the  Atlan tides,  in- 
habitants of  Mauritania;^  and  he  is  the  first  who  has 
made  such  a  difference  between  the  two  America's,  by 
means  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  that  according  to  him, 
and  those  who  have  adopted  his  opinions,  the  inhabitants 
of  those  two  continents  have  nothing  common  in  their 
original.  But  in  this  case,  I  should  rather  be  for  placing 
with  Budbecks  the  Atalantis  in  the  North,  as  well  as  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  and  maintaining,  that  North  America 
has  been  peopled  from  Scandinavia,^  than  by  sending 
thither  the  Moors  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  On  the  other 
hand,  Gomara  and  John  de  Lery  make  the  Americans 
come  from  the  Canaanites,  driven  out  of  the  promised 
land  by  Joshua:  Some,  on  the  contrary,  make  those  Is- 
raelites, whom  Salmanazar  led  captive  into  Media,  pass 
into  America  by  the  North  of  Asia.  But  Thevet,  who 
believed,  like  them,  that  the  Israelites  peopled  the  new 
world,  concludes,  that  they  must  have  spread  themselves 
over  the  whole  world,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  find- 
ing a  tomb  with  Hebrew  characters  on  it  in  one  of  the 
Azores  or  western  islands.'  This  author  was  misinformed 
as  to  the  fact.  It  was  not  a  tomb  that  was  discovered  in 

^Mauretania  was  situated  at  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  continent  of  Africa, 
and  first  appeared  in  Roman  history  in  the  late  second  century  b.c.  as  the  land  of  the 
Mauri.  From  this  is  derived  the  term  Moors  and  the  modern  place-name  Morocco. 

*The  supposition  of  Charlevoix,  that  America  was  peopled  from  Scandinavia,  had 
probably  no  relation  to  the  pre-Columbian  voyages  of  the  Northmen.  By  some  cosmog- 
raphers  Atlantis  was  supposed  to  be  located  in  Scandinavia. 

'The  theory  which  identified  the  American  Indians  with  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
was  widespread,  and  was  held  by  many  Jesuit  scholars.  Francisco  Lopez  de  Gomara 
was  a  Spanish  historian  (1510-c.  1560),  who  claimed  to  have  been  chaplain  of  Cortez. 
His  His  tori  a  general  de  las  Indias  .  .  .  con  la  Conquista  de  Mexico  y  de  la  Nueva  Espaiia 
was  disparaged  even  in  his  own  lifetime.  It  is  now  considered  improbable  that  he  ever 
came  to  America.  Jean  de  Lery  (1534-1601)  was  the  first  Protestant  chaplain  in  the 
New  World,  voyaging  in  1556  to  a  colony  of  French  Huguenots  in  Brazil.  His  Histoire 
d'un  Voyage  fait  en  la  terre  du  Bresil  appeared  in  1 578.  Andre  Thevet  (i  502-1 595)  was 
likewise  a  French  traveler  who  visited  Brazil  in  the  sixteenth  century.  His  chief  work 
was  a  Cosmographie  Universale. 

Corvo, 
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Corvo,  the  most  northernly  of  those  Islands,  but  an  eques- 
trian statue,  erected  upon  a  pedestal,  on  which  were  cer- 
tain characters,  which  could  not  be  deciphered. 

fsJ  Augustine  Torniel  is  of  opinion,  that  the  descend- 
ants of  Shem  and  Japhet  have  passed  to  America,  and 
from  thence  to  the  countries  lying  to  the  southward  of 
the  streights  of  Magellan,  by  the  way  of  Japan,  and  the 
Continent,  to  the  Northward  of  the  Archipel,  or  cluster 
of  islands.  A  Sicilian,. whose  name  is  Marinoeus,  makes  no 
doubt  of  the  Romans  having  sent  a  Colony  into  this  coun- 
try, for  which  he  has  no  other  reason,  than  a  report  cur- 
rent in  his  time,  that  a  medal  of  Augustus  was  found  in 
one  of  the  mines  of  Peru;  as  if  it  had  not  been  more  natu- 
ral to  suppose,  that  some  Spaniard  had  accidentally  dropt 
this  medal,  when  visiting  these  mines.  Paulus  Jovius  has 
dreamt  that  the  Mexicans  have  been  among  the  Gauls, 
which  ridiculous  opinion  he  founds  upon  the  human  sac- 
rifices which  those  two  nations  offered  to  their  false  divin- 
ities.'" But  if  this  pretended  resemblance  proves  any 
thing,  it  would  much  rather  prove  that  the  Gauls  had 
been  in  Mexico,  a  people  whom  we  know  to  have  been 
always  of  a  wandering  disposition,  and  to  have  peopled 
many  provinces  by  the  colonies  they  sent  out. 

The  Frieslanders  have  likewise  had  their  partisans  with 
respect  to  the  origin  of  the  Americans.  Suffridus  Petri  and 
Hamconius  assert,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  and  Chili 
came  from  Friesland.  James  Charron  and  William  Postel 
do  the  same  honour  to  the  Gauls,  Abraham  Milius  to 

"Augustinus  Torniellus  published  his  Annales  sacri  et  profani  ab  orbe  condito  ad 
eundem  Christi  Passione  redemptum  at  Frankfort  in  i6ii;  a  later  edition  appeared 
in  1620  at  Antwerp.  Lucius  Marineus  Siculus  was  the  historian  of  the  kings  of 
Aragon,  whose  work  appeared  in  1524.  Paolo  Giovio,  latinized  into  Paulus  Jovius, 
was  a  famous  humanist  of  the  court  of  Pope  Leo  X.  He  wrote  Historiarum  sut 
temporis,  which  he  presented  to  his  patron,  who  considered  him  a  second  Livy.  He 
died  in  1552. 

the 
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the  antient  Celtse,  Father  Kirker  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
Robert  Le  Comte  to  the  Phenicians;  every  one  of  them 
at  the  same  time  exckiding  all  the  rest."  I  pass  by  a  great 
many  other  opinions,  still  less  tenable  than  the  foregoing, 
equally  founded  on  simple  conjecture,  and  void  of  all 
probability,  to  come  to  those  who  have  made  the  deepest 
researches  into  this  affair. 

f^^  The  first  is  Father  Gregorio  Garcia,  a  Spanish  Do- 
minican, who  having  been  a  long  time  employed  in  the 
missions  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  published  at  Valencia  in 
the  year  1607,  a  treatise  in  Spanish,  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Indians  oj  the  New  World,  where  he  both  collects  and  ex- 
amines a  great  number  of  different  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  proposes  every  opinion,  as  if  it  were  some  thesis 
or  question  in  philosophy:  names  its  authors  and  advo- 
cates, sets  down  the  arguments,  and  lastly,  answers  the 
objections,  but  gives  no  decision.  To  these  he  has  added 
the  traditions  of  the  Peruvians,  Mexicans,  and  islanders 
of  Haiti,  or  Hispaniola,  all  which  he  was  informed  of, 
when  on  the  spot.  In  the  sequel,  he  gives  his  own  opinion, 
which  is,  that  several  different  nations  have  contributed 
to  the  peopling  of  America:  and  here  I  think  he  might 
have  stopt.  This  opinion  is  somewhat  more  than  prob- 
able, and  it  appears  to  me,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  con- 
tented with  supporting  it,  as  he  does,  with  some  argu- 
ments drawn  from  that  variety  of  characters,  customs, 
languages  and  religions,  observable  in  the  different  coun- 

"  Suffridus  Petrus  was  the  author  of  several  historical  works.  His  De  Frisiorum  anti- 
quatate  et  origine  appeared  in  1590.  Martin  Hamckem,  latinized  into  Hamconius,  was 
a  Dutch  author  whose  Frisia,  seu  de  viris,  rebusqiie  Frisiae  was  published  in  1609.  Jac- 
ques de  Charron  wrote  his  Histoire  universelle  de  toutes  nations  in  French;  it  was 
printed  at  Paris  in  1621.  Abraham  van  der  Mijl  (Milius)  wrote  a  life  of  James  I  of 
Great  Britain.  Father  Athanasius  Kircher  was  a  learned  Jesuit  of  German  origin,  who 
was  professor  at  the  college  at  Rome  from  1635  ^°  1643.  His  knowledge  was  vast  and 
his  collections  great.  His  Area  Noe  and  Turris  Babel  v/qtq  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1675  ^'^'^  ^^7^  respectively. 
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tries  of  the  new  world.  But  he  admits  such  a  number  of 
these,  which  the  authors  of  other  opinions  had  before 
made  use  of,  that  instead  of  strengthening,  he  really 
weakens  his  own.  In  the  year  1729,  Don  Andre  Gonzales 
de  Barcia  reprinted  the  work  of  this  Father  at  Madrid, 
with  considerable  augmentations;  but  though  he  has 
made  many  learned  additions  to  it,  he  has  contributed 
nothing  to  the  farther  satisfaction  of  his  readers." 

The  second  is  Father  Joseph  de  Acosta,  a  Spanish  Jes- 
uit,'3  who  had  likewise  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life-time 
in  America,  and  has  left  behind  him  two  very  valuable 
works;  one  in  the  Castilian  language,  intituled,  T^he  natu- 
ral and  moral  History  of  the  In-  ^^^  dies\  the  other  in  Lat- 
in, the  title  of  which  is,  De  promulgando  Evangelio  apud 
Barbaros^  sive  de procuranda  Indorum  salute.  This  author, 
in  the  first  book  of  his  history,  after  taking  notice  of  the 
opinion  of  Parmenides,  Aristotle,  and  Pliny,  who  believed 
there  were  no  inhabitants  between  the  Tropicks,  and  that 
there  never  had  been  any  navigation  farther  to  the  west- 
ward of  Africa  than  the  Canary  Islands,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  pretended  prophecy  of  Medea  in  Seneca, 
could  be  no  more  than  a  bare  conjecture  of  that  poet,'" 

"Father  Gregorio  Garcia  was  an  Andaluslan  who  was  born  about  1560  and  died 
about  1627.  Charlevoix  mentions  his  chief  contribution  to  American  history.  A  copy  of 
the  reprint  of  1729  is  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

''Jose  d'Acosta  (1539-1600)  was  a  missionary  to  Peru,  the  provincial  of  his  order 
there  from  1576  to  158 1,  and  attended  the  council  of  Lima  in  1582.  Five  years  later  he 
returned  to  Spain,  and  was  the  rector  of  the  Jesuit  college  at  Salamanca,  where  he 
died.  His  Historia  natural  y  moral  de  las  Indias  (Seville,  1 590)  was  very  popular  and  was 
translated  into  Italian,  French,  Dutch,  German,  Latin,  and  English.  A  recent  edition 
is  that  edited  by  Clements  Markham  for  the  Hakluyt  Society  (London,  1880),  a  re- 
print of  the  English  translation  that  appeared  in  1604. 

"•The  following  quaint  rendering  from  the  second  act  oi  Medea  is  given  in  the  last 
mentioned  volume: 

"An  age  shall  come,  ere  ages  ende 
Blessedly  strange  and  strangely  blest; 

When  our  Sea  farre  and  neere  or  'prest 
His  shoare  shall  farther  yet  extend. 

who, 
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who,  seeing  that  the  art  of  navigation  was  beginning  to 
receive  considerable  improvements,  and  not  being  able 
to  persuade  himself  that  there  was  no  land  beyond  the 
Western  Ocean,  imagined  that  in  a  short  time  some  dis- 
coveries would  be  made  on  that  side  of  the  globe.  At  the 
same  time,  this  Spanish  historian  looks  upon  the  pas- 
sage I  have  already  cited  from  the  Timseus  of  Plato,  as 
a  mere  fiction,  in  which,  in  order  to  save  his  reputation, 
the  disciples  of  that  philosopher,  zealous  for  his  glory, 
strained  their  imagination  to  find  out  some  ingenious  al- 
legory. 

In  his  sixteenth  chapter.  Father  Acosta  begins  to  ex- 
amine by  what  means  the  first  inhabitants  of  America 
might  have  found  a  passage  to  that  immense  Continent, 
and  at  the  first  view  he  rejects  the  direct  and  premedi- 
tated way  of  the  sea,  because  no  ancient  author  has  made 
mention  of  the  compass.  However,  he  sees  no  improba- 
bility in  saying,  that  some  vessels  might  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  coast  of  America  by  stress  of  weather,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  mentions,  as  a  certain  fact,  the  story  of  a 
pilot,  driven  by  a  tempest  on  the  Brazils,  who,  ^^^  at  his 
death,  left  his  memoirs  to  Christopher  Columbus.'^  Af- 

Descryed  then  shall  a  large  Land  be, 

By  this  profound  Sea's  navigation, 
Another  world,  another  nation 

All  men  shall  there  discovered  see." 
See  also  translation  in  Edward  Channing,  Students'  History  of  the  United  States  (New 
York,  1898),  25. 

'sThe  story  of  the  pre-Columbus  voyage  of  the  pilot  has  been  much  discussed  by 
historians  of  the  discovery  of  America.  The  tradition  was  first  mentioned  by  Oviedo  in 
1535,  who  disclaimed  belief  in  the  stor>'  for  himself.  Las  Casas  also  repeated  it  at  some 
length,  and  Gomara  in  1553  added  a  number  of  details  to  the  former  account.  It  was 
not  until  1609  that  a  circumstantial  account  appeared  in  a  history  by  the  Inca,  Gar- 
cia Lasso  de  la  Vega,  with  the  name  of  the  pilot  given  as  Alonso  Sanchez  de  Huelva,  and 
the  date  of  his  voyage  as  I484.  Some  of  the  recent  biographers  of  Columbus  reject  the 
story  entirely.  Others  think  it  is  possible  he  may  have  met  a  mariner  who  had  been 
blown  westward  from  his  course  and  had  seen  land;  but  disbelieve  in  the  pilot's  in- 
fluence on  the  plans  of  Columbus. 

terwards. 
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terwards,  he  takes  notice  of  what  Pliny  relates  concern- 
ing some  Indians,  who  being  driven  by  bad  weather  on 
the  coast  of  Germany,  were  given  as  a  present  to  Quintus 
Metellus  Celer,  by  the  king  of  the  Suevi.'^  In  the  same 
manner,  he  finds  nothing  improbable  in  the  report  which 
goes  under  Aristotle's  name,  viz.  that  a  Carthaginian 
vessel  having  been  driven  very  far  to  the  westward  by 
a  strong  easterly  wind,  the  people  on  board  discovered 
lands,  which  had,  till  that  time,  been  unknown;  and  from 
those  facts  he  concludes,  that,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance, America  has,  by  such  like  means,  received  one  part 
of  its  inhabitants;  but  adds,  that  we  must  of  necessity 
have  recourse  to  some  other  way  to  people  that  quarter 
of  the  world,  were  it  only  to  account  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  certain  animals  found  in  those  parts,  which  we 
cannot  reasonably  suppose  to  have  been  embarked  on 
board  of  ships,  or  to  have  made  so  long  a  passage  by 
swimming. 

The  way  by  which  this  has  been  done,  continues  Father 
Acosta,  could  only  be  by  the  north  of  Asia  or  Europe,  or 
by  the  regions  lying  to  the  southward  of  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan; and,  were  only  one  of  these  three  passages  practi- 
cable, we  may  sufficiently  comprehend  how  America  has 
been  peopled  by  degrees,  without  having  recourse  to  nav- 
igation, of  which  there  are  no  traces  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Americans.  In  order  to  strengthen  this  argument,  he 
observes,  that  those  islands,  such  as  Bermudas,  which 
were  too  remote  from  the  Continent  to  suppose  that  such 
small  vessels  as  were  used  in  that  part  of  the  world  could 
find  their  way  thither,  were  upon  their  first  discovery  un- 
inhabited; that  the  Peruvians  testified  an  extreme  sur- 
prize at  the  first  sight  of  ships  on  their  ^^^  coasts;  and 

'*For  this  report  see  Pliny,  lib.  II,  c.  Ixix.  Acosta  discusses  it  in  lib.  I,  c.  xix. 

that 
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that  those  animals,  such  as  tygers  and  lions,  which  might 
probably  have  got  thither  by  land,  or  at  most  by  travers- 
ing small  arms  of  the  sea,  were  altogether  unknown  even 
in  the  best  peopled  islands  of  that  hemisphere. 

In  chapter  twenty-second,  he  returns  to  the  Atalantis 
of  Plato,  and  refutes,  with  a  greal  deal  of  gravity,  the  no- 
tion of  some  who  believed  the  reality  of  this  chimera,  and 
who  fancied,  that  there  was  but  a  very  short  passage  from 
this  imaginary  island  to  America.  In  the  following  chap- 
ter, he  rejects  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  advanced  on 
the  authority  of  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  that  this  vast 
country  was  peopled  by  the  Hebrews.'^  To  these  he  ob- 
jects, First,  that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  characters,  which  no  nation  of  America  ever  was. 
Secondly,  that  these  latter  held  silver  in  no  manner  of  es- 
timation, whereas  the  former  have  always  sought  after  it 
with  extreme  avidity.  Thirdly,  that  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  have  constantly  observed  the  law  of  circumci- 
sion, which  is  practised  in  no  part  of  America.  Fourthly, 
that  they  have  always  preserved  with  the  greatest  care 
their  language,  tradition,  laws  and  ceremonies;  that  they 
have  always,  without  ceasing,  looked  for  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah;  that  ever  since  their  dispersion  over  all  the 
earth,  they  have  never  in  the  least  relaxed  from  all  those 
particulars;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  they 
should  have  renounced  them  in  America,  where  not  the 
smallest  vestige  of  them  remains. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  chapter,  he  observes,  that  in  a 
discussion  of  this  nature,  it  is  much  easier  to  refute  the 
system  of  others  than  to  establish  any  new  one,  and  that 
the  want  of  writing  and  cer-  ^^"'^  tain  traditions,  have 

*' Esdras  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  Apochrypha.  The  reference  is  4  Esdras  XIII, 
39-47- 

rendered 
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rendered  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  the  Americans  ex- 
tremely difficult,  so  that  nothing  could  be  determined  in 
it  without  being  guilty  of  great  temerity;  and  that  all  that 
can  be  allowed  to  the  uncertainty  of  conjecture  is,  that 
this  great  continent  has  been  peopled  by  degrees  in  the 
way  we  have  just  now  mentioned;  that  he  cannot  believe 
these  transmigrations  to  be  very  antient,  and  that  ac- 
cording to  all  human  appearance  the  first  who  attempted 
this  passage  were  hunters,  or  wandering  nations,  rather 
than  a  civilized  people;  but  even  granting  the  first  inhab- 
itants of  the  new  world  to  have  been  such,  there  would  be 
but  little  cause  to  wonder,  that  their  descendants  should 
degenerate  and  vary  from  the  religion  and  manners  of 
their  ancestors:  that  the  want  of  several  things  was 
enough  to  make  them  forget  the  use  of  them,  and  that  for 
want  of  certain  helps  for  transmitting  their  traditions 
from  age  to  age,  they  should  come  by  degrees  altogether 
to  forget  them,  or  at  least  to  disfigure  them  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  render  it  impossible  to  distinguish  them:  That 
the  example  of  several  nations  of  Spain  and  Italy,  who 
seem  to  have  had  nothing  belonging  to  the  human  species 
besides  the  figure,  gives  all  these  reasons  a  great  air  of 
probability:  That  the  deluge,  of  which  the  Americans 
have  preserved  the  remembrance,  does  not  appear  to  him 
to  be  that  spoken  of  in  scripture,  but  some  particular  in- 
undation, whereof  some  persons  of  great  ability'^  pretend 
there  still  remain  certain  marks  in  America:  Lastly,  that 
it  cannot  be  proved,  that  the  most  ancient  monuments  in 
America  are  older  than  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  all  beyond  this  is  nothing  but  a  confused 
heap  of  fables  and  tales,  and  those  so  very  childish  as  to 

** Charlevoix  uses  this  expression  in  an  ironical  sense.  His  summary  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  Father  Acosta  is  very  good. 

render 
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render  it  impossible  to  form  one  reasonable  conjecture 
from  them. 

f"^  The  third  author  John  de  Laet/'  whose  opinion  I 
ought  to  relate,  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
good  sense  and  solid  reasoning  in  that  of  Father  Acosta. 
What  he  does  not  approve  of  is  what  follows.  First,  he 
pretends  [claims]  that  the  Jesuit  is  in  the  wrong  to  sup- 
pose that  long  passages  by  sea  cannot  be  made,  without 
the  help  of  the  needle,  since  we  may  navigate  by  the  help 
of  the  stars  only;  and,  that  he  even  seems  to  contradict 
himself,  by  asserting  that  the  compass  is  a  late  invention, 
after  telling  us,  that  the  use  of  it  was  very  antient  on  the 
coast  of  Mozambique  in  the  fifteenth  Century;  that  he 
advances  without  proof  that  the  Orientals  were  unac- 
quainted with  it,  till  it  had  been  found  out  by  the  people 
of  the  west;  lastly,  that  it  was  very  evident  either  that  we 
could  do  without  it,  or  that  it  must  have  been  known  in 
the  earliest  times,  since  several  islands,  even  of  our  hemi- 
sphere, and  those  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  con- 
tinent, were  peopled  very  soon  after  the  deluge. 

Secondly,  that  he  relates  as  a  thing  certain,  the  story  of 
the  Pilot,  from  whose  memoirs  it  is  pretended  Christo- 
pher Columbus  learned  the  route  of  the  New  World,  as 
also  that  of  the  Indians  sent  to  Metellus  Celer  by  the  king 
of  the  Suevi;  that  we  know  that  the  Spaniards  spread 
abroad  the  first  report  merely  out  of  jealousy  of  that  great 
man  to  whom  they  owed  the  obligation  of  having  put 
them  in  possession  of  so  many  rich  countries,  and  whose 

"Jean  de  Laet,  geographer,  naturalist,  and  philologist,  was  born  in  1593  at  Ant- 
werp, and  died  in  1649  ^^  Leyden.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  in  1624  and  later  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Company  of  the  West  Indies.  About  1624  he  completed  his  treatise  en- 
titled I'Histoire  du  Nouveati  Monde.  This  was  first  published  in  1625  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage at  Leyden;  it  was  reedited  and  reissued  in  1630  and  again  in  1644.  It  appeared  in 
a  Latin  translation  in  1633;  and  in  French  in  1640.  A  folio  copy  of  the  latter  edition 
with  the  Elzevir  mark  is  in  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Library. 

only 
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only  misfortune  it  was  not  to  have  been  born  in  Spain; 
and  that  the  occasion  of  their  pubhshing  the  second  was 
only  to  rob  the  Portuguese  of  the  glory  of  having  first 
opened  a  way  to  the  Indies  by  sailing  round  Africa;  that 
he  is  deceived  if  he  thinks  it  possible  to  make  the  passage 
from  Terra  Australis  to  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  with- 
out crossing  the  ^  '^  ^  sea,  the  discovery  of  the  Streights  of  Le 
Maire  having  shewn  its  utter  impracticability.  The  error 
of  Father  Acosta,  if  it  is  one,  was,  however,  excusable, 
as  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  Le  Maire '"'  had  not  as  yet 
discovered  the  Streights  which  bear  his  name. 

Thirdly,  That  he  makes  the  peopling  of  America  too 
late;  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  all  probability,  that  this 
vast  Continent,  and  some  of  the  islands  which  surround 
it,  should  have  so  great  a  number  of  inhabitants  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  they  only  begun  to  be 
inhabited  two  hundred  years  since.  John  de  Laet  pre- 
tends, that  there  is  no  reason  to  think,  that  the  Deluge, 
the  tradition  of  which  is  still  preserved  amongst  the  Am- 
ericans, is  not  the  universal  deluge  which  Moses  mentions 
in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

Besides  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  three  other  writers,  a 
Frenchman,  an  Englishman,  and  a  Dutchman,  who  have 
handled  the  same  topick,  have  passed  under  the  exam- 
ination of  this  learned  Fleming.  These  are  Lescarbot, 
Brerewood,  and  the  famous  Grotius.  He  probably  knew 
nothing  of  the  work  of  Father  Garcia,  whereof  I  have  al- 
ready spoken,  no  more  than  of  that  of  John  de  Solorzano 
Pereyra,  a  Spanish  lawyer,  entituled,  Be  Jure  Indiarum; 

"Laet  relates  (book  XIII,  chap,  xi)  that  in  1615  Isaac  le  Maire  of  Antwerp  and 
Willem  Cornelius  Schoute  of  Horn  sent  out  an  expedition  to  the  southern  end  of  South 
America,  under  the  guidance  of  Jacques  le  Maire.  This  expedition  saw  the  Antarctic 
Continent,  and  named  a  strait  eight  leagues  wide  for  the  originator  of  the  expedition. 
The  strait  between  Staten  Island  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  still  called  Maire  Strait. 

whereof 
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whereof  the  first  volume,  in  which  the  author  relates  all 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  on  the  origin  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, was  printed  in  1629.^' 

Be  this  as  it  will,  Mark  Lescarbot,^^  advocate  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  was  a  man  of  sense  and  learning,  but 
a  little  addicted  to  the  marvellous.  I  have  spoken  of  him 
in  several  places  of  my  history.  In  relating  the  different 
opinions  on  the  present  ques-  ^'^^  tion,  which  were  in 
vogue  in  his  time,  he  rejects,  as  frivolous,  the  applications 
made  of  certain  prophecies  on  this  subject,  and  especially 
that  of  Abdias,  which  had  been  applied  to  the  conversion 
of  the  West-Indies  by  the  ministry  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  the  only  nations  who  have  truly  undertaken 
this  great  work;  for  the  Portuguese,  to  whom  the  Brazils 
owe  their  conversion,  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Spaniards,  and  the  missionaries  of  the  other  na- 
tions of  Europe  who  have  had  a  share  in  the  publication  of 
the  gospel  in  the  new  World,  went  thither  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  crowns  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  In  fact, 
Abdias  could  possibly  have  had  the  Idumeansonly  in  view, 
and  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  his  prophecy  that  can  be 
applied  to  America  with  any  degree  of  probability.^^ 

Lescarbot  leans  somewhat  more  towards  the  sentiment 
of  those  who  have  transported  into  the  new  world  the 

"The  work  of  Juan  de  Solorzano  Pereyra,  the  full  title  of  which  was  Disputationem 
de  Indiamm  jure,  sive  dejusta  Indiarum  Occidentalium  appeared  at  Madrid  from  1629 
to  1639. 

"Marc  Lescarbot  was  born  in  1570  at  Vervins;  at  the  Treaty  of  Vervins  in  1598  he 
made  two  Latin  orations.  The  next  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Seven  years  later 
he  sailed  for  Nova  Scotia  with  Poutrincourt,  and  was  away  a  year.  Upon  his  return  he 
wrote  VHistoire  de  la  France  Noiivelle,  published  in  1609,  and  dedicated  to  Henri  IV. 
A  second  edition  appeared  two  years  later;  a  third,  enlarged  and  revised,  in  1618.  The 
latter  has  been  translated  and  published  by  the  Champlain  Society  (Toronto,  1907), 
edited  by  W.  L.  Grant. 

'3  Charlevoix  here  summarizes  the  third  chapter  of  Lescarbot's  history.  That  au- 
thor, however,  does  not  mention  Abdias  or  Obadiah,  the  prophet  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, whose  denunciations  were  directed  against  the  Edomites  or  Idumeans. 

Canaanites, 
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Canaanites,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  promised  land 
by  Joshua.  He  thinks  there  is  at  least  some  probability 
in  this  notion,  because  these  nations,  as  well  as  the  Am- 
ericans, were  accustomed  to  make  their  children  pass 
through  the  fire,  and  to  feed  upon  human  flesh,  whilst 
they  invoked  their  idols.  He  approves  what  Father  Acos- 
ta  says  of  the  accidents  which  might  have  caused  certain 
ships  to  land  in  America,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  pas- 
sage by  the  north  of  Asia  and  Europe.  He  believes  that 
all  the  parts  of  the  Continent  are  contiguous,  or  at  least, 
that  if  there  be  any  Streight  to  pass,  like  that  of  Magel- 
lan, which  he  supposes  separates  two  Continents  from 
each  other,  the  animals  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  New 
World  might  have  made  their  passage  good  notwith- 
standing, since  Jacques  Cartier  saw  a  bear,  as  large  as  a 
cow,  swim  over  an  '"''^  arm  of  the  sea  fourteen  leagues  in 
breadth.^-*  Lastly,  he  proposes  his  own  opinion,  which  he 
seems  to  give  only  by  way  of  simple  conjecture. 

Is  it,  says  he,  to  be  believed,  that  Noah,  who  lived  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Deluge,  should  be  ig- 
norant that  a  great  part  of  the  world  lay  beyond  the  west- 
ern ocean;  and  if  he  did  know  it,  could  be  destitute  of 
means  to  people  it?  Was  it  more  difficult  to  pass  from  the 
Canaries  to  the  Azores,  and  from  thence  to  Canada,  or 
from  the  Cape  Verd  islands  to  Brazil,  than  from  the  Con- 
tinent of  Asia  to  Japan,  or  to  other  islands  still  more  re- 
mote? On  this  occasion  he  relates,  all  that  the  antients, 
and  especially  >^lian  and  Plato,  have  said  of  those  ves- 
tiges, which  according  to  him  still  remained  in  their  time, 
with  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  America.  He  sees  noth- 

^•^  Jacques  Cartier  was  the  French  explorer  who  in  1535  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  The  incident  mentioned  here  occurred  on  his  voyage  of  1534,  when  he  explored 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

ing 
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ing  to  hinder  us  from  saying,  that  the  Hesperides  of  the 
ancients  were  the  same  with  the  islands  of  the  Antilles; 
and  he  explains  the  fable  of  the  Dragon,  which  according 
to  the  poets  guarded  the  golden  apples,  to  be  the  different 
streights  winding  in  a  serpent-like  manner  round  those  is- 
lands, and  which  the  frequency  of  the  shipwrecks  might 
have  caused  to  be  looked  upon  as  unnavigable.  To  this  he 
adds  many  geographical  observations,  which  are  far  from 
being  altogether  exact,  and  which  John  de  Laet  very  well 
refutes. 

The  same  critick  justly  remarks,  that  if  the  Canaanites 
sacrificed  their  children  to  their  idols,  we,  however,  read  in 
no  place  of  the  scripture  of  their  being  Anthropophagi. 
He  acknowledges  the  possibility  and  probability  of  the 
passage  of  men  and  animals  into  America  by  the  North; 
and  confesses,  that  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  men  thus 
transplanted  into  a  desart  and  remote  country  should 
there  ^'^^  become  savage  and  barbarous;  but  he  looks 
upon  it  as  a  real  and  most  ridiculous  paradox  to  suppose 
that  Noah  ever  entertained  any  thoughts  of  peopling 
that  immense  Continent.  The  ill-humour  he  is  in,  and 
which  is  no  doubt  excited  by  some  of  Lescarbot's  argu- 
ments, which  to  tell  truth,  are  far  from  being  without  al- 
loy, hinders  him  from  seeing  what  is  solid  and  sensible  In 
this  conjecture.  But  this  proceeding  is  common  enough  to 
the  learned;  as  if  truth  and  probability  ceased  to  be  such 
from  the  mixture  of  real  proofs  amongst  those  others  by 
which  they  may  happen  to  be  supported. 

Edward  Brerewood,^^  ^  learned  Englishman,  after  hav- 
ing refuted  the  ill-grounded  opinion,  which  makes  all  the 

'5  Edward  Brerewood  was  an  English  antiquary  and  mathematician,  born  in  Ches- 
ter about  1565,  He  became  professor  of  astronomy  at  Gresham  College,  London,  in 
which  place  he  died  in  1613.  He  wrote  Inquiries  touching  the  Diversity  of  Language  and 
Religions  in  the  Chief  Parts  of  the  World  (London,  1614). 

Tartars 


Tartars  descend  from  the  Israelites,  and  after  showing 
that  the  ignorance  of  the  true  etymology  of  the  name  of 
Tartar,  which  comes  neither  from  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Syr- 
iack,  but  from  the  river  Tartar,  will  have  the  New  World 
to  have  been  entirely  peopled  from  this  numerous  nation; 
his  proofs  are  these  following.  First,  America  has  always 
been  better  peopled  on  the  side  towards  Asia,  than  on 
that  towards  Europe.  Secondly,  the  genius  of  the  Ameri- 
cans has  a  very  great  conformity  with  that  of  the  Tartars, 
who  never  applied  themselves  to  any  art;  which  is,  how- 
ever, not  universally  true.  Thirdly,  the  colour  of  both  is 
pretty  much  alike;  it  is  certain,  the  difference  is  not  con- 
siderable, and  is,  perhaps,  the  effect  of  the  climate,  and  of 
those  mixtures  with  which  the  Americans  rub  themselves. 
Fourthly,  the  wild  beasts  that  are  seen  in  America,  and 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  trans- 
ported thither  by  sea,  could  only  have  come  by  the  way 
of  Tartary.  Lastly,  he  answers  an  objection  made  to  him 
with  respect  to  the  circumcision  of  the  Tartars,  and  main- 
tains, that  this  f'^^  rite  was  never  in  use  with  that  nation, 
till  after  they  had  embraced  the  Mahometan  religion. 

De  Laet  is  contented  with  barely  narrating  the  opinion 
of  this  learned  Englishman,  which  consists  in  rejecting 
the  notion  of  those  who  make  the  Tartars  descendants  of 
the  Israelites,  who  were  transported  by  Salmanasar;  and 
in  making  the  Tartars  ancestors  to  all  the  Americans.  We 
shall  see  what  he  himself  thinks,  when  we  come  to  relate 
his  own  opinions  on  this  article.  But  it  is  necessary  in  the 
first  place,  to  examine  what  passed  between  him  and  the 
famous  Hugo  Grotius^^  upon  this  subject.  The  dispute 

2*Hugo  de  Groot,  better  known  by  the  Latin  form  of  his  name,  Grotius,  was 
born  in  1583  at  Delft.  He  was  educated  at  Leyden,  visited  the  French  court,  and  was 
made  in  1602  historiographer  to  the  Dutch  States  General.  The  same  year  appeared 
his  most  famous  work,  Mare  IJberum.  His  later  life  was  adventurous;  he  died  in  Ger- 

was 
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was  very  hot  on  both  sides,  and  as  Is  usual  in  such  cases, 
only  embroiled  the  question. 

In  the  year  1642,  Grotius  published  a  small  treatise  in 
^uarto^  intituled,  De  Origine  Gentium  Arnericanarum^ 
which  he  begins,  with  supposing  that  the  Isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama had  been  looked  upon,  before  the  discovery  of  the 
new  world  by  the  Spaniards,  as  an  impenetrable  barrier 
between  the  two  continents  of  America:  whence  he  con- 
cludes, that  the  inhabitants  of  both  could  have  nothing 
common  in  their  original.  Milius,  whom  he  does  not  cite, 
had  advanced  this  paradox  before  him.  Now,  if  we  may 
credit  the  learned  Dutchman,  excepting  Yucatan,  and 
some  other  neighbouring  provinces,  whereof  he  makes  a 
class  apart,  the  whole  of  North  America  has  been  peopled 
by  the  Norwegians,  who  passed  thither  by  way  of  Ice- 
land, Greenland,  Estotiland  and  Norembega.''^  He,  not- 
withstanding, confesses,  that  they  were  followed  some 
ages  after  by  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  other  German 
peoples. 

He  draws  the  greatest  part  of  his  proofs  from  the  con- 
formity of  their  manners,  and  the  resemblance  ^'"^  of 
names.  But  we  must  acknowledge,  that  nothing  can  be 
farther  fetched  than  these  pretended  resemblances,  of 
which  he  seems,  notwithstanding,  fully  persuaded,though 

many  in  1645.  Grotius  had  a  controversy  with  Laet  on  the  origins  of  the  American 
race.  His  first  pamphlet,  T>e  Origine  Gentium  Americanarum,  appeared  in  1642.  Laet 
replied  with  Notae  ad  Dissertationem  H.  Grotii  de  Origine  Gentium  Americanarum  in 
1643.  Grotius  came  out  with  a  second  pamphlet  the  same  year,  to  which  Laet  replied  in 
1644  with  Responsio  secundum.  Charlevoix  has  summarized  the  Latin  pamphlets  of 
this  wordy  war. 

*' Estotiland  is  a  name  which  first  appeared  on  the  Carta  Marina  accompanying  the 
voyages  of  the  Zeni  brothers.  For  its  probable  origin  see  F.  W.  Lucas,  Annals  of  the  Voy- 
ages oj the  Brothers  Nicolo  and  Antonio  Zeno  (London,  1908),  123. 

Norumbega,  as  indicated  on  the  maps  of  the  sixteenth  century,  lay  between  New- 
foundland and  Florida  along  what  is  now  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  It 
probably  was  an  Indian  word. 

very 
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very  few  will  be  convinced  besides  himself.  What  obhges 
him  to  place  Yucatan  apart  by  itself,  is  the  custom  of  cir- 
cumcision, of  which  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  be- 
lieve, he  has  found  some  traces  in  this  province,  and  a 
pretended  ancient  tradition  amongst  the  inhabitants, 
which  said,  that  their  ancestors  had  escaped  being  swal- 
lowed up  by  waves  of  the  sea;  and  this  according  to  him 
is  what  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  of  some  that  they  were 
descended  from  the  Hebrews.  Notwithstanding  he  refutes 
his  opinion,  with  much  the  same  arguments  which  Brere- 
wood  made  use  of,  and  believes  with  Don  Peter  Martyr 
d'Anglerie,^^  that  the  first  who  peopled  Yucatan  were 
some  Ethiopians  cast  away  on  this  coast  by  a  tempest,  or 
by  some  other  accident.  He  is  even  of  opinion,  that  these 
Ethiopians  were  Christians,  a  conjecture  which  he  infers 
from  a  kind  of  baptism  in  use  in  the  country.  He  could 
not  help  allowing  that  the  language  of  the  northern  Am- 
ericans is  quite  different  from  either  the  Ethiopian  or 
Norwegian,  but  this  difficulty  does  not  stop  his  career;  he 
searches  in  the  best  manner  he  can  for  a  solution  to  it,  in 
the  mixture  of  different  nations,  who,  in  process  of  time, 
established  themselves  in  this  part  of  the  New  World,  and 
in  their  wandering  way  of  life,  and  which  according  to  him 
reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  inventing  new  jargons. 
Hence  he  passes  to  the  nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Streights  of  Magellan,  and  imagining  he  has  found  a 
strong  resemblance  between  those  settled  on  this  side  of 
it  in  the  Continent  of  South-America,  and  those  who  have 
their  abode  beyond  ^'^^  it,  he  gives  it  as  his  decision  that 
the  former  derive  their  original  from  the  latter,  and  that 

'8 Peter  Martyr  d'Anghierra  or  Angleria  was  an  Italian  courtier  wiio  in  1487  became 
attached  to  the  court  of  Spain  and  in  1524  was  on  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  He  was 
the  official  historian  of  America.  His  Decades  appeared  from  15 16  to  1536,  and  became 
a  noted  historical  source. 

these 
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these  as  well  as  the  Inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  have  come 
from  the  Moluccoes  and  the  island  of  Java.  Yet  for  all 
that  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Peruvians,  their  laws,  their 
customs,  their  police,  the  superb  edifices  they  had  built, 
and  the  wrecks  of  Chinese  vessels,  which,  he  says,  the 
Spaniards  found  at  the  entry  of  the  Pacifick  Ocean,  after 
coming  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  permit  him  not 
to  doubt  that  this  nation  is,  originally,  a  Chinese  colony, 
which  is  confirmed,  adds  he,  by  the  worship  of  the  Sun, 
which  prevails  equally  in  both  empires,  by  the  resem- 
blance of  their  characters  and  manner  of  writing,  and  by 
the  reputation  of  the  ancient  Chinese  of  excelling  in  the 
art  of  navigation.  Lastly,  he  rejects  the  Tartar  or  Scyth- 
ian original  of  the  Americans  from  the  little  conformity 
that  is  found  according  to  him  between  the  manners  and 
customs  of  both  nations:    He  insists  chiefly  on  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Americans  having  no  horses,  which  we 
know,  says  he,  the  Scythians  cannot  be  without.  To  de- 
stroy this  system,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  prove,  that  it 
leads  constantly  to  false  conclusions,  a  point,  which  the 
Flemish  critick  [Laet]  has  rendered  extremely  evident. 
He  proves  with  equal  clearness,  that  Grotius  is  every 
whit  as  unhappy  in  attacking  the  opinions  of  others,  as  he 
is  in  establishing  his  own.  In  efi^ect,  he  proves  that  all  the 
Scythians  have  not  the  use  of  horses,  several  of  them  in- 
habiting countries  utterly  incapable  of  maintaining  them ; 
to  which  he  adds,  that  according  to  the  opinion  of  those, 
who  pretend  that  Scythia  is  not  the  country  whence  Am- 
erica has  been  peopled,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say,  that  all 
those  who  have  penetrated  that  way  Into  the  New  World 
were  Scythians  or  Tartars;  that  the  countries  they  must 
oi  necessity  traverse,  were  no  way  proper  for  horses;  f^'' 
that  the  custom  of  the  Scythians,  when  they  find  them- 
selves 
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selves  under  the  necessity  of  crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea,  is 
to  kill  their  horses,  to  flea*^  them,  and  to  cover  the  boats 
in  which  they  embark  with  their  hides.  Lastly,  he  main- 
tains, that  according  to  all  appearance,  these  transmigra- 
tions happened  very  soon  after  the  dispersion  of  Noah's 
grandsons,  and  that  at  that  time,  the  Scythians  and  Tar- 
tars might  as  yet  be  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  horses. 

He  proves  the  antiquity  of  these  colonies  by  the  multi- 
tude of  people  inhabiting  North-America  when  it  was  first 
discovered;  and  as  to  the  pretended  impossibility  of  get- 
ting past  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  he  shows  the  absurdity 
of  it  by  the  few  obstacles  the  Europeans  met  with  in  that 
passage.  He  afterwards  undertakes  to  shew,  that  the  most 
northern  Americans  have  much  greater  resemblance,  not 
only  in  the  features  of  their  countenances,  but  also  in 
their  complexion,  and  in  their  manner  of  living,  with  the 
Scythians,  Tartars,  and  Samoiedes,  than  with  the  Nor- 
wegians and  German  nations:  And  with  respect  to  what 
Grotius  says,  in  making  these  pass  from  Iceland,  he  very 
well  remarks,  that  this  island  began  to  be  peopled  only 
towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century;  that  even  then 
there  passed  only  a  few  families  thither,  and  that  thus 
this  island  could  not  presently  be  in  a  condition  to  send 
over  to  America  such  numerous  colonies  as  to  have  pro- 
duced so  many  thousands  of  inhabitants  as  replenished 
those  vast  regions  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  route  which  Grotius  makes  his  Norwegians  take, 
likewise  furnishes  his  adversary  with  dangerous  weapons 
against  him.  He  makes  him  observe,  that  Greenland  is  cut 
through  with  vast  and  deep  arms  of  the  sea,  almost  al- 
ways frozen  up,  that  the  ^^°^  whole  country  is  covered 
with  snows  of  a  prodigious  depth,  and  which  are  never  en- 

^'The  French  word  is  ecorcher,  meaning  to  skin  or  flay. 

tirely 
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tirely  melted;  that  Frisland,  if  such  a  country  is  in  being, 
can  be  no  more  than  a  part  of  Greenland,  or  of  Iceland, 
and  that  there  is  no  reliance  to  be  had  on  all  that  the  two 
Zeni's  have  published  about  it:  that  Estotiland,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  these  two  noble  Venetians,  is  at  a 
great  distance  from  Frisland,  since  in  their  time  there 
was  very  little  correspondence  between  these  two  coun- 
tries, and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  pure  chance  that  some 
fishermen  happened  on  this  latter:  that  this  enchanted 
kingdom,  the  monarch  of  which  had  such  a  magnificent 
library,  has  entirely  disappeared  since  the  discovery  of 
the  northern  parts  of  America;^"  that  Norembega,  whith- 
er Grotius  conducted  his  Norwegians,  is  no  less  fabu- 
lous; that  this  name  in  which  this  learned  man  finds  with 
a  secret  complacency  so  strong  a  conformity  with  that  of 
Norvegia,  or  Norway,  is  not  the  name  of  any  country,  but 
a  fictitious  one  whereof  nobody  knows  the  original;  that 
the  natives  of  the  country  call  it  Agguncia;  that  this  coun- 
try lies  very  far  to  the  south  of  the  place  where  Estotiland 
was  supposed  to  be,  since  it  makes  part  of  the  south-coast 
of  New  France,  between  Acadia  and  New-England.^' 

Grotius  had  relied  very  much  on  the  termination  in  are^ 
so  common  in  old  and  new  Mexico.  Laet  draws  him  from 
this  intrenchment,  by  shewing  that  almost  all  of  these 
names  are  modern,  and  of  Spanish  extraction.  He  over- 
throws, with  the  same  ease,  the  argument  which  Grotius 
drew  from  the  traditions  of  the  Mexicans,  by  observing, 
that  when  these  nations  placed  themselves  in  the  neigh- 

3''The  authenticity  of  the  voyages  of  Nicolo  and  Antonio  Zeno  of  Venice,  which 
were  claimed  to  have  occurred  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  much  disputed.  Recent  evi- 
dence appears  to  disprove  the  entire  account.  See  Lucas,  op.  cit.,  note  27,  p.  19. 

3' Laet  showed  his  historical  acumen  in  doubting  the  existence  of  the  mythical  city 
of  Norumbega.  The  name  seems  to  have  first  appeared  on  Verrazano's  map  of  1529.  No 
satisfactory  explanation  of  its  origin  has  been  made. 

bourhood 
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bourhood  of  the  lake  of  Mexico,  they  found  great  num- 
bers of  barbarians,  who  spoke  all  sorts  of  languages,  be- 
i^'J  tween  which  there  was  no  manner  of  affinity  or  an- 
alogy; so  that  after  having  conquered  them,  they  were 
obliged  to  make  use  of  interpreters  to  be  able  to  govern 
them.  This  frivolous  resemblance  of  names  likewise  made 
Grotius  imagine  in  California  a  nation  called  Alavard, 
which  he  makes  descend  from  the  Lombards;  Laet,  in  an- 
swer, says,  that  the  name  of  Alavard,  might  possibly  have 
no  other  original  than  that  of  Aharado^  a  Spanish  Cap- 
tain, that  had  followed  Ferdinand  Cortez  into  Mexico, 
and  perhaps  too  into  California,  of  which  we  know  this 
conqueror  made  the  first  discovery. ^^ 

Laet,  as  he  goes  on,  makes  it  appear,  that  Grotius  is 
equally  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  shew  a  conformity 
of  manners,  customs,  traditions,  and  form  of  government, 
between  the  northern  Americans  and  the  Norwegians; 
every  thing  he  advances  on  that  head  being  founded  on 
false  memoirs.  He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  argument 
which  his  antagonist  draws  from  the  pretended  circumci- 
sion and  baptism  of  the  people  of  Yucatan.  He  maintains, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  all  probability  to  look  out  for  a  coun- 
try surrounded  by  Norwegian  colonies  for  a  settlement  to 
his  Africans,  who  must  have  been  much  more  naturally 
supposed  to  have  landed  in  Brasil,  or  at  least  to  have 
stopped  at  the  Antilles,  which  islands  they  must  have  met 
with  in  their  passage,  supposing  them  to  have  crossed  the 
line.  He  confesses  that  Don  Peter  Martyr  d'Anglerie, 
when  speaking  of  the  people  of  Yucatan,  affirms,  that 
many  of  them  were  circumcised;  but  he  alledges,  that  this 

32  Pedro  de  Alvarado  (1485-1541)  was  a  companion  of  Cortez,  commanding  his  rear 
guard  in  1520.  Later  he  explored  Honduras  and  Guatemala.  Possibly  Laet's  reference 
may  be  to  Hernando  de  Alvarado,  who  accompanied  Coronado  to  New  Mexico.  The 
expedition  of  1 539  which  explored  the  Gulf  of  California  was  sent  out  by  Cortez. 

Italian 
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Italian  author  has  been  misinformed,  since  neither  Anto- 
nio de  Herrera,"  Father  Acosta,  nor  Oviedo,  writers  of 
much  better  credit  than  him,  have  ever  mentioned  the 
circumcision,  baptism,  or  crosses  upon  the  tombs  of  this 
people  f^^^  but  as  meer  fables.  Lastly,  before  the  Abys- 
sinians  could  have  passed  to  America,  they  must  have  ta- 
ken their  departure  from  the  western  coast  of  Africk;  and 
Laet  is  confident,  that  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Ethi- 
opia do  not  extend  so  far  that  way.  However,  it  is  certain, 
from  the  accounts  of  the  Portuguese,  that  the  king  of 
Benin  had  his  crown  of  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia.  ^^ 

Laet  says  but  little  of  the  manner  in  which  Grotius  im- 
agines South-America  has  been  peopled  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  countries,  which  lie  to  the  southward  of  the 
Streights  of  Magellan;  he  is  satisfied  with  observing  that 
they  are  only  islands,  beyond  which,  as  far  as  Terra  Aus- 
tralis,  there  is  nothing  but  an  immense  extent  of  ocean: 
that  we  are  not  as  yet  well  acquainted  with  what  lies  be- 
tween that  country  and  New  Guinea,  and  that  all  the 
southern  American  nations,  not  excepting  those  under  the 
dominion  of  the  incas  of  Peru,  spoke  an  infinite  variety  of 
different  languages.  The  reasons  on  which  Grotius  estab- 
lishes the  Chinese  original  of  the  Peruvians,  appear  no  less 
frivolous  to  this  critick. 

In  the  first  place,  says  he,  the  character  of  the  two  na- 
tions and  their  taste  for  the  arts  are  extremely  different. 
In  the  second  place  no  one  has  ever  said  that  the  Chinese 
pay  any  religious  adoration  to  the  sun;  and  were  this  even 
granted,  that  worship  is  common  to  so  many  nations,  that 

33 Antonio  de  Herrera  Tordesillas,  born  in  1549,  died  at  Madrid  in  1625.  He  was 
appointed  by  Philip  II,  chief  chronicler  for  America.  His  flistoria  general  appeared  at 
Madrid  in  1601, 

J-tBenin  was  a  negro  kingdom  in  what  is  now  South  Nigeria,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea. 

no 
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no  arguments  could  be  drawn  from  hence  of  any  weight  in 
the  present  question.  It  is  true,  that  the  Incas  of  Peru,  as 
well  as  the  Chinese  emperors,  called  themselves  the  sons 
of  the  Sun;  but  how  many  other  princes  have  either 
usurped  themselves,  or  received  that  title  from  their  sub- 
jects: Did  not  the  Mexicans  ^^^^  give  the  same  name  to 
Cortez,  either  to  do  him  honour,  or  because  he  came  from 
the  east.  In  the  third  place,  Grotius  is  still  more  grossly 
mistaken  in  affirming  that  the  Peruvians  made  use  of 
characters  like  the  Chinese,  and  which  were  written  like 
theirs  in  perpendicular  hnes,  seeing  that  Father  Acosta, 
who  resided  a  long  time  in  Peru,  and  Garcilasso  de  la  Ve- 
ga, descended  by  the  mother's  side  from  the  blood  of  the 
incas,  inform  us  that  they  were  neither  acquainted  with 
characters,  nor  had  the  use  of  any  sort  of  writing.  What  is 
added  by  the  learned  Dutchman,  that  Mango  Capa,  the 
first  of  the  incas,  was  himself  a  Chinese,  is  no  more  than  a 
bare  conjecture,  or  a  fable  invented  by  some  traveller, 
there  not  being  the  least  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  Peru. 

In  the  last  place,  Laet  declares  that  he  has  never,  in 
any  author,  read  of  any  wrecks  of  Chinese  vessels  in  the 
Pacifick  Ocean.  The  fact  itself  appears  to  him  very  im- 
probable, because  in  the  passage  from  China  to  Peru,  the 
winds  are  contrary  during  the  whole  year  so  that  by  mak- 
ing the  great  round  of  the  ocean  by  the  west,  would  be  a 
shorter  passage,  in  point  of  time,  than  the  direct  course. 
He  adds,  that  supposing  the  Peruvians  had  descended 
from  the  Chinese,  they  must  have  preserved  at  least  some 
vestiges  of  the  art  of  navigation,  or  of  the  use  of  iron, 
whereas  they  were  acquainted  with  neither;  so  that  it  is 
much  more  natural  to  suppose  the  Peruvians  and  their 
neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  Chili,  came  from  some  of 

the 
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the  Indian  nations,  some  of  which  have  always  been  suffi- 
ciently civilized  to  be  capable  of  giving  birth  to  an  empire 
such  as  was  that  of  Peru. 

[24]  Xo  this  Grotius  makes  answer,  but  with  the  air  of 
the  ambassador,  and  of  a  person  of  profound  learning,  and 
seems  perfectly  astonished,  that  any  one  should  dare  to 
contradict  him.  Laet,  somewhat  piqued  at  this  behaviour, 
treats  him  in  his  reply  with  less  ceremony  than  before; 
and  maintains,  that  in  a  dispute  purely  literary,  the  char- 
acter of  an  ambassador  neither  gives  one  writer  any  man- 
ner of  advantage  over  another,  nor  any  additional  weight 
to  his  reasoning.35 

Grotius  triumphed  upon  his  adversary's  agreeing  that 
Greenland  had  been  peopled  by  the  Norwegians:  See  here, 
said  he,  one  part  of  America,  the  inhabitants  of  which  de- 
rive their  origin  from  Norway.  Now  what  could  have  hin- 
dered these  Norwegian  Greenlanders  from  advancing  far- 
ther? The  question  is  not,  answered  Laet,  to  determine. 
Whether  or  not  any  of  the  Northern  people  passed  to  Am- 
erica by  the  way  of  Greenland;  but  if  all  the  Americans 
came  from  Norway,  which  I  maintain  to  be  impossible. 
Angrimus  Jonas,  an  Icelander,  affirms,  that  Greenland 
was  not  discovered  till  the  year  964.  Gomara  and  Herrera 
inform  us,  that  the  Chichimeques  were  settled  on  the  lake 
of  Mexico,  in  721.  These  savages  came  from  New  Mexico, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  California,  such  is  the  uniform 
tradition  of  the  Mexicans:  consequently  North-America 
was  inhabited  many  ages  before  it  could  receive  any  from 
Norway  by  the  way  of  Greenland. 

It  is  no  less  certain,  that  the  real  Mexicans  founded 
their  empire  in  902,  after  having  subdued  the  Chichime- 
ques, Otomias,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  who  had  ta- 

33  Grotius  was  at  the  time  of  this  controversy  ambassador  to  France  from  Sweden. 

ken 
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ken  possession  of  the  country  round  the  lake  of  Mexico; 
and  Father  Acosta  tells  us,  ^^^^  each  of  them  spoke  a  lan- 
guage peculiar  to  themselves.  From  other  authorities  we 
learn,  that  the  Mexicans  themselves  came  from  Califor- 
nia, or  from  New  Mexico,  and  that  they  performed  their 
journey  at  least  for  the  most  part  by  land;  consequently, 
they  could  not  have  come  from  Norway. 

Grotius  having  thus  set  out  with  an  evident  anachron- 
ism, every  thing  he  has  built  on  that  foundation  is  a  con- 
sequence of  that  original  error;  and  his  antagonist,  who, 
with  all  the  liberty  of  a  Fleming,  imagined  he  had  a  right 
to  consider  him  only  as  a  man  of  letters,  whose  system  ap- 
peared to  him  erroneous;  and  offended  at  the  same  time, 
because  having  attacked  him  with  sufficient  moderation, 
he  had  not  met  with  the  polite  return  he  expected,  fails 
not  to  pursue  him  through  all  his  blunders,  and  to  place 
them  continually  before  his  eyes. 

The  learned  ambassador  imagined  he  had  read  in  Her- 
rera,  that  the  islanders  of  Baccalaos^^  bore  a  perfect  re- 
semblance to  the  Laplanders.  Laet,  after  declaring  he 
could  meet  with  no  such  fact  in  the  Spanish  historian,  re- 
peats what  he  had  already  said,  that  he  does  not  deny  but 
some  of  the  Americans  might  have  had  their  original  from 
Europe;  then  bringing  his  adversary  back  to  Mexico,  he 
asks  him  what  connection  there  was  between  the  Mexi- 
cans and  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Baccalaos?  He  ac- 
knowledges afterwards,  that  Herrera  mentions  a  sort  of 
baptism  and  confession,  that  were  practised  in  Yucatan 
and  the  neighbouring  islands;  but  he  maintains,  that  the 
worship  of  those  barbarians  was  mixed  with  so  many  im- 
pieties, and  those  so  plainly  idolatrous,  that  it  could  not 

3' Baccalaos  is  thought  to  be  a  Basque  word  for  the  land  of  the  codfish.  This  term 
was  applied  during  the  sixteenth  century  to  Newfoundland  and  vicinity. 

reasonably 
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reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Abyssin- 
ian Christians.  He  ^^^^  adds,  that  it  is  much  more  natural 
to  attribute  all  those  equivocal  marks  of  Christianity  and 
Judaism,  which  have  been  believed  to  subsist  in  divers 
provinces  of  the  New  World,  to  the  Devil,  who  has  always 
affected  to  counterfeit  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  This 
remark  is  made  by  all  good  authors,  who  have  spoken  of 
the  religion  of  nations  newly  discovered,  and  is  besides 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  fathers  of  the  church. 

Grotius  having  advanced,  without  any  hesitation,  that 
the  Ethiopians  might  in  time  have  changed  their  colour 
in  a  climate  not  so  sultry  as  that  which  they  had  quitted, 
Laet  makes  answer,  that  though  Whites  might  possibly 
lose  some  of  their  whiteness,  by  removing  to  a  warmer  cli- 
mate than  that  where  they  were  born,  yet  that  there  is  no 
example  of  the  descendants  of  the  Blacks  becoming  white 
in  a  cold  country;  and  that  the  colour  of  the  Negroes  pro- 
ceeds not  solely  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  since  the  Bra- 
zilians, and  many  others  inhabiting  the  same  latitudes, 
have  it  not.  Lastly,  he  takes  notice  of  another  error  of 
Grotius,  who  suffered  his  prejudices  to  carry  him  so  far, 
as  to  be  persuaded  that  the  Chinese  were  not  acquainted 
wi  th  the  art  of  prin  ting  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese 
in  their  country,  that  he  might  thereby  obviate  an  objec- 
tion which  might  have  been  started  against  his  system  of 
making  the  Peruvians  descend  from  the  Chinese. 

There  can  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  be  added  to  the  crit- 
icism, which  John  de  Laet  has  published  on  the  hypothe- 
sis of  the  celebrated  Grotius.  We  are  now  going  to  see 
whether  he  has  been  equally  happy  in  establishing  his 
own.  He  sets  out  with  relating,  on  the  authority  of  some 
authors  quoted  by  Pliny,  but  who  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  able  geo-  ^^^^  graphers,  that  in  some  islands 

near 
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near the  coast  of  Africa,  amongst  which  are  the  Canaries, 
some  ancient  edifices  have  been  seen,  and  which  are  a  cer- 
tain proof  that  these  islands  were  inhabited  before  they 
were  discovered  by  the  Europeans:  now  it  is  certain,  says 
he,  that  since  they  were  afterwards  entirely  deserted,  the 
inhabitants  must  have  retired  elsewhere;  and  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that  they  passed  over  to  America, 
the  passage  being  neither  long  nor  difficult. 

This  migration,  according  to  the  calculation  of  these 
authors,  must  have  happened  about  two  thousand  years 
ago:  at  that  time,  the  Spaniards  were  much  infested  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  a  short  while  afterwards,  no  less 
so  by  the  Romans.  Now  is  it  not  natural  to  think,  that 
several  amongst  those  should  bethink  themselves  of  tak- 
ing refuge  in  a  country,  where  they  might  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  ambition  of  their  enemies;  and  what  could 
have  hindered  them  from  retiring  to  the  Antilles  by  way 
of  the  western  islands,"  which  are  situated  exactly  half 
way  in  that  voyage?  the  vessels  of  the  Carthaginians 
were  very  proper  for  this  navigation,  and  might  very  well 
serve  the  Spaniards  for  models,  by  which  to  build  others 
of  the  same  construction.  They  had  the  still  recent  exam- 
ple of  Hanno,  the  famous  Carthaginian,  before  their  eyes, 
who  had  sailed  very  far  to  the  westward.  It  is  no  less  prob- 
able, that  people  might  have  crossed  from  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands  to  Brazil.  The  Autololes,  whom  Pliny  has  placed 
in  their  neighbourhood,  were  Getulians,  and  not  Ethiopi- 
ans; their  colour  and  manners  sufficiently  correspond  with 
those  of  the  Brasilians. 

f^^^  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Orcades,^*  appear 
also  to  the  learned  Fleming,  extremely  proper  for  found- 

37  In  the  French  original  the  term  Azores  is  used  in  place  of  "the  western  islands." 
3*0rcades  is  the  Latin  term  for  the  Orkney  Islands. 
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ing  a  like  conjecture  in  favour  of  North  America;  he  re- 
lates on  this  head,  what  is  recorded  in  the  history  of 
Wales,  written  by  Dr.  David  Powel,  under  the  year  1 170. 
Madoc,  says  this  historian,  one  of  the  sons  of  prince  Owen 
Gwynnith,  being  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  civil  wars 
which  broke  out  between  his  brothers  after  the  death  of 
their  father,  fitted  out  several  vessels,  and  after  providing 
them  with  every  thing  necessary  for  a  long  voyage,  went 
in  quest  of  new  lands  to  the  westward  of  Ireland;  there  he 
discovered  very  fertile  countries,  and  destitute  of  inhabit- 
ants; wherefore,  landing  a  part  of  his  people,  he  returned 
to  Britain,  where  he  made  new  levies,  and  afterwards 
transported  them  to  his  colony.  Laet  seems  to  rely  much 
on  this  story,  and  concludes  from  it,  that  the  like  enter- 
prizes  might  possibly  have  been  carried  into  execution 
from  all  the  Britannic  islands.  It  were  to  be  wished,  adds 
he,  that  some  persons  had  applied  themselves  to  compare 
the  languages  of  some  parts  of  America  with  those  of  Ire- 
land and  Wales.  3  9 

From  thence  he  comes  to  the  Americans,  and  draws  a 
parallel  of  their  manners  with  those  of  the  Scythians ;  first 
he  proves,  by  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  that  this  name  was 
formerly  common  to  all  the  nations  living  in  the  north  of 
Asia  and  Europe;  that  it  was  even  sometimes  given  to  the 
Sarmatians  and  Germans,  although  it  was  afterwards  re- 
strained to  the  nations  inhabiting  the  northern  extremi- 
ties of  the  two  continents,  where  several  of  them  have 

^'The  story  of  Madoc  and  his  discovery  of  a  far  western  land  was  first  printed  bj' 
Hakluyt  in  1582;  two  years  later  it  appeared  in  the  English  translation  of  Caradoc's 
Historie  of  Cambria,  corrected,  augmented,  and  continued  by  David  Powel.  As  Cara- 
doc's history  ends  in  1 157,  the  continuation  with  the  Madoc  story  must  be  assigned  to 
Powel.  The  tradition  of  a  Welsh  discovery  of  America  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
various  accounts  of  white  or  Welsh  Indians  in  the  United  States.  For  a  recent  summary 
of  the  testimony  see  R.  T.  Durrett,  Traditions  oj  Earliest  Visits  of  Foreigners  to  North 
America  (Louisville,  1908),  Filson  Club  Publications,  No.  23. 

been 
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been  for  a  long  time  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  He 
pretends,  that  amongst  those,  many  were  Anthropophagi, 
that  all  of  them  might  have  sent  colonies  into  America; 
and  that  if  it  be  object-  ^ ^'^  ed,  that  there  never  were  any 
Anthropophagi,  except  in  South  America,  it  is  because  all 
those  nations,  amongst  whom  this  detestable  custom  pre- 
vailed, passed  thither.  He  might,  no  doubt,  have  saved 
himself  the  labour  of  making  so  weak  an  answer  to  an  ob- 
jection, which  no  person  would  probably  ever  have  made, 
since  several  of  the  North  Americans  have  ever  been,  and 
still  are.  Anthropophagi:  but  let  us  proceed  to  follow  him 
in  the  explication  of  his  hypothesis.  I  call  it  hypothesis, 
because  where  memoirs  are  wanting  for  establishing  the 
truth,  he  is  reduced,  like  all  those  who  have  handled  this 
question,  to  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  proba- 
bility, and  it  must  be  esteemed  sufficient  to  keep  within 
sight  of  it. 

PHny  indeed,  says,  that  the  Scythians  valued  them- 
selves for  having  many  horses;  but  he  does  not  say,  that 
all  the  Scythians  did  so.  Strabo  mentions  several  nations 
of  them  living  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  part  of  whom 
led  a  wandering  life:  what  he  says  of  their  manners  and 
way  of  living,  agrees,  in  a  great  many  circumstances,  with 
what  has  been  remarked  in  the  Indians  of  America:  now 
it  is  no  great  miracle,  adds  Laet,  that  these  resemblances 
are  not  absolutely  perfect;  and  those  people,  even  before 
they  left  their  own  country,  already  differed  from  each 
other,  and  went  not  by  the  same  name:  their  change 
of  abode  effected  the  rest.  We  find  the  same  likeness 
between  several  American  nations  and  the  Samoiedes, 
settled  on  the  great  river  Oby,  such  as  the  Russians  have 
represented  them  to  us;  and  it  is  much  more  natural 
to  suppose,  that  colonies  of  these  nations  passed  over  to 

America, 
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America,  by  crossing  the  icy  sea  on  their  sledges,  than  to 
cause  the  Norwegians  to  travel  all  the  way  that  Grotius 
has  marked  out  for  ^^"^  them.  Besides  that  the  Americans 
have  much  less  resemblance  to  these,  than  to  the  Samoi- 
edes  and  the  Scythian  Nomads. 

From  North,  Laet  passes  to  South  America,  and  exam- 
ines whether  that  continent  could  have  received  part  of 
its  inhabitants  by  way  of  the  Pacifick  Ocean.  The  Islands 
of  Solomon  are  situated  eight  hundred  leagues  from  the 
coasts  of  Peru,  and  we  now  know  them  to  be  separated 
from  Terra  Australis  by  a  sea,  the  extent  of  which  is  not 
as  yet  fully  ascertained.  Father  Acosta  believes  it  to  be 
not  very  distant  from  New  Guinea,  which  he  imagines  is 
a  continent.  But  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  an  Englishman, 
pretends  to  have  certainly  discovered  it  to  be  an  island. 
We  must  therefore,  continues  the  learned  Fleming,  say 
that  South  America  has  been  peopled  by  way  of  this  great 
continent  of  Terra  Australis,  and  the  coast  of  which,  Don 
Pedro  Hernando  Giros,  a  Portuguese,  and  Don  Hernan- 
do de  Quiros,  a  Spaniard,  ranged  along  for  the  space  of 
eight  hundred  leagues  in  the  years  1609  and  16 10.  The 
latter,  who  has  given  his  name  to  part  of  this  continent, 
observes  in  his  letter  to  his  Catholick  Majesty,  that  this 
country,  in  several  places  where  he  landed,  was  extremely 
well  peopled,  and  that  too  with  men  of  all  complexions.''" 

■•"In  the  French  version  Charlevoix  gives  his  authority  for  these  statements  as  les 
Pastes  ChroTiologiques.  This  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Solomon  Islands  and  of 
Terra  Australis  (now  Australia)  is  quite  inaccurate.  The  Solomon  Islands,  until  the 
late  war  belonging  to  the  German  Empire,  were  discovered  in  1567  by  Don  Alvaro 
Mendaiia  de  Meyra  from  Peru.  In  1695  Mendana  started  to  colonize  these  islands  when 
Pedro  Fernandes  deQueiros,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  was  his  pilot.  Sir  Richard  Haw- 
kins, son  of  the  great  Sir  John,  was  a  prisoner  in  Peru  when  this  expedition  set  forth.  In 
his  Observations  into  the  South  Sea  Anno  Domini  ijOj  (1622),  Richard  Hawkins  men- 
tions a  letter  Queiros  sent  back  describing  the  discovery  of  the  Marquesas  Islands. 
Queiros  (who  is  the  same  person  as  Charlevoix's  Giros)  went  out  again  in  1605  with  Tor- 
res for  whom  the  strait  north  of  Australia  is  named.  They  skirted  the  coast  of  that  con- 
tinent for  manv  miles.  Queiros  died  on  the  vovage. 

But 
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But  is  it  not  strange,  that  Laet  should  rather  chuse  to  peo- 
ple South  America  from  a  country,  separated  from  it  by 
a  much  greater  extent  of  ocean  than  the  rest  of  the  world, 
than  from  North  America,  which,  on  the  supposition  that 
it  was  first  peopled,  ought  naturally  to  have  supplied  all 
the  New  World  with  inhabitants? 

In  order  to  support  his  assertion,  that  America  could 
not  have  been  peopled  by  means  of  the  Pacifick  Ocean,  he 
observes,  that  easterly  winds,  which  ^^'^  constantly  pre- 
vail there,  prevent  all  navigation  from  the  West  to  the 
East;  then  he  examines  several  American  languages,  in 
order  to  compare  them  with  one  another,  which  is  not 
the  best  part  of  his  work,  at  least,  if  we  may  form  a  judg- 
ment from  the  extract  he  has  given  us  of  a  vocabulary 
of  the  Huron  language,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  that 
of  Mexico;  for  he  has  taken  it  from  brother  Gabriel 
Saghart,  a  Recollet,  who  understood  very  little  of  that 
tongue/' 

He  [Laet]  does  not  appear  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
the  religion  of  the  Indians  of  Canada,  in  which  he  endeav- 
ours to  discover  traces  which  might  have  led  him  to  their 
first  original;  and  indeed,  all  this  display  of  learning  does 
not  much  conduce  to  the  end  he  has  in  view:  besides,  al- 
though no  one  of  his  age  has  made  a  better  connected 
work,  or  treated  of  the  West  Indies  with  so  much  accu- 
racy, yet  we  now  meet  with  several  things  in  his  perform- 
ance, which  stand  in  need  of  correction. 

He  concludes,  with  a  short  explication  of  the  opinion  of 
Emanuel  de  Moraez,  a  Portuguese,  extracted  from  the 

*^  Gabriel  Sagard-Theodat  was  a  lay  brother  of  the  Recollect  order  who  came  in  1 623 
to  Canada  and  spent  one  year  in  the  Huron  mission  on  Lake  Huron.  He  was  the  his- 
torian of  the  early  Recollect  mission,  publishing  Le  Grand  Voyage  du  Pays  des  Hurons 
(Paris,  1632),  and  Histoire  du  Canada  (Paris,  1636).  To  both  of  these  volumes  Sagard 
appended  a  Huron  dictionary.  His  books  are  among  the  rare  Americana. 
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twentieth  book  of  his  History  of  Brazil ;  a  work,  which  has 
not  as  yet  been  published.''^  According  to  this  author, 
America  has  been  wholly  peopled  by  the  Carthaginians 
and  Israelites.  With  regard  to  the  first,  his  proof  is,  that 
they  had  made  discoveries  at  a  great  distance  from  Afri- 
ca, the  progress  of  which  being  put  a  stop  to  by  the  senate 
of  Carthage,  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  those  who  hap- 
pened to  be  then  in  the  newly  discovered  countries,  being 
cut  off  from  all  commerce  with  their  countrymen,  and 
destitute  of  many  necessaries  of  life,  fell  soon  into  a  state 
of  barbarity.  As  to  the  Israelites,  Moraez  pretends,  that 
nothing  but  circumcision  is  wanting,  in  order  to  consti- 
tute a  f^^^  perfect  resemblance  between  them  and  the 
Brazilians.  Even  this  would  be  of  great  importance,  were 
we  to  consider  the  invincible  attachment  of  the  former  to 
that  ceremony.  But  there  are  many  other  points  equally 
essential,  wherein  the  two  nations  differ.  I  can  safely  af- 
firm, that  this  pretended  resemblance,  which  appears  so 
striking  to  the  Portuguese  historian,  is  at  best  a  false 
show,  which  seizes  one  at  the  first  glance,  but  disappears, 
when  looked  into  more  narrowly  and  without  prejudice. 

John  de  Laet  having,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  refuted 
what  opinions  had  been  advanced  before  his  time,  but  not 
having  been  equally  successful  in  establishing  his  own, 
George  de  Hornn,^^  a  learned  Dutchman,  entered  the 
lists,  which  he  did  with  the  greater  confidence,  as  he  be- 
lieved he  should  draw  great  advantages  from  the  new  dis- 
coveries his  countrymen  and  the  English  had  lately  made 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America. 

^Apparently  not  yet  published,  as  no  edition  of  this  history  is  known. 

*^ George  de  Horn,  usually  known  under  the  Latin  form  of  his  name,  Georgius 
Hornius,  was  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Leyden  and  a  prolific  writer.  His 
Area  Mosis,  sive  Historia  Mundi  appeared  at  Rotterdam  in  1668;  he  also  wrote  Area 
NoaCy  sive  Historia  Imperium  et  Regnorum  a  condito  orbe  ad  nostra  tempora. 

After 
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After  relating  every  thing  that  has  been  imagined  on 
the  subject  he  undertakes  to  handle,  that  is  to  say,  all 
that  is  found  in  Father  Garcia  and  Solorzano,  he  sets  in 
the  strongest  light  the  difficulty  of  determining  this  ques- 
tion; a  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  imperfect  knowledge 
we  have  of  the  extremities  of  the  globe  towards  the  North 
and  South,  and  the  havock  which  the  Spaniards,  the  first 
discoverers  of  the  New  World,  made  amongst  its  most 
ancient  monuments;  as  witness  the  great  double  road 
between  Quito  and  Cuzco;  such  an  undertaking,  as  the 
Romans  have  executed  nothing  that  can  be  compared 
to  it.  However,  he  is  not  afraid  to  promise  himself  a 
happy  conclusion  to  his  enquiries,  and  condemns  Father 
Acosta  for  too  hastily  determining,  that  no  one  can  en- 
gage to  succeed  ^^^^  in  such  an  enterprize,  without  great 
rashness.  Let  us  now  see  whether  he  himself  is  not  an 
example  of  what  he  finds  fault  with  in  the  Spanish  his- 
torian. 

He  sets  out  with  declaring,  that  he  does  not  believe  it 
possible  America  could  have  been  peopled  before  the 
flood,  considering  the  short  space  of  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  creation  of  the  world  and  that  memorable 
event.  Very  able  men  have,  notwithstanding,  believed 
that  there  were  more  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth  at  that 
early  period,  than  there  are  at  this  present;  the  thing  is  at 
least  possible,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  destroy- 
ing the  absolute  certainty  of  the  opinion.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  owned,  that  de  Hornn  is  not  single  in  this  opin- 
ion; but  what  he  adds,  gives  us  no  great  notion  either  of 
his  accuracy  or  of  his  probity.  According  to  him,  Lescar- 
bot  places  Noah's  birth  in  the  New  World;  whereas,  this 
French  historian  has  said  nothing  that  bears  the  smallest 
resemblance  to  such  a  paradox. 

In 
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In  the  next  place,  he  lays  it  down  for  a  principle,  that 
after  the  deluge,  men  and  other  terrestrial  animals  have 
penetrated  into  America  both  by  land  and  by  water,  and 
both  too  out  of  a  formed  design,  and  by  accident;  and 
that  birds  have  got  thither  by  flight,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  improbable,  seeing  that  they  have  been  ob- 
served to  follow  vessels  without  stopping,  for  the  space  of 
three  hundred  leagues  together,  and  since  there  are  rocks 
and  islands,  where  they  might  rest  themselves,  scattered 
about  every  where  in  the  ocean.  Thus,  according  to  him, 
John  de  Laet  had  reason  to  say,  that  the  article  of  birds 
occasioned  no  manner  of  difficulty.  All  the  world,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  of  their  opinion;  for  do  not  we  know 
many  of  the  fea-  f^''^  thered  species,  which  are  neither 
able  to  fly  nor  to  swim  so  far?  Father  Acosta  has  likewise 
very  well  observed,  in  the  opinion  of  this  learned  Dutch- 
man, that  wild  beasts  might  have  found  a  free  passage  by 
land,  and  that  if  we  do  not  meet  in  the  New  World  with 
horses  or  cattle,  to  which  he  might  have  added,  elephants, 
camels,  rhinoceros's,  and  many  others;  it  is  because  those 
nations  who  passed  thither,  either  were  not  acquainted 
with  their  use,  or  had  no  convenience  to  transport  them: 
yet  there  are  cattle  in  America,  but  of  a  species  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  those  known  in  our  hemisphere. 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  human  species,  de  Hornn  ex- 
cludes from  America,  i.  The  Ethiopians,  and  all  the 
Blacks,  both  of  Africa  and  Asia;  the  few  Negroes  found  in 
the  province  of  Careta,^"*  having,  without  doubt,  been 
brought  there  by  accident,  a  short  time  before.  2.  The 
Norwegians,  Danes,  Swedes,  Celts,  and  in  a  word,  all  the 
northern  and  middle  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Mean- 
while it  may  be  observed,  the  Celts  and  ancient  Britons 

^  Carreta  is  a  portion  of  the  northern  littoral  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

were 


were  much  addicted  to  navigation,  and  as  likely  as  any 
other  people  to  transport  themselves  to  America.  3.  The 
Samoiedes  and  Laplanders.  His  reason  for  excluding  all 
these  nations  is  this,  that  there  are  no  Americans  who 
have  white  curled  hair  and  beards,  excepting  the  Miges, 
in  the  province  of  Zapoteca^  the  Scheries,  on  the  river  of 
Plate,  and  the  Malopoques  in  Brazil. ^s  The  Esquimaux 
have  likewise  white  hair;  which  exceptions  embarrass  the 
question  not  a  little. 

All  the  Indians  of  Asia,  continues  de  Hornn,  believe  the 
Metempsychosis:  therefore  that  people  could  not  have 
passed  into  America,  where  this  doctrine  is  not  so  much 
as  known.  Yet  good  au-  f^s]  thors,  and  particularly  the 
learned  Kaempfer,  alledge  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Me- 
tempsychosis was  first  carried  into  India  by  Xaca,  who 
was  probably  an  Egyptian  priest,  driven  from  his  native 
country  by  Cambyses,  when  he  conquered  it.  Before  him, 
the  religion  of  fire,  and  the  worship  of  the  sun,  were  spread 
all  over  Persia  and  the  East  Indies,  both  of  which  are  of 
great  antiquity  in  a  good  part  of  North  America.^^  Here 
follows  another  argument,  which,  though  supported  by 
the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus,^^  does  not  appear  to 
me  a  whit  more  convincing.  The  Indians,  say  they,  have 
never  sent  colonies  abroad;  consequently  they  could  not 
have  contributed  to  the  peopling  of  the  New  World.  But 
such  general  propositions  are  not  susceptible  of  demon- 

«The  Indians  called  Miges  are  probably  the  tribe  of  the  Misques  in  Zapatoca  of 
Colombia.  The  other  two  tribes  are  entirely  extinct. 

■•^Engelbert  Kaempfer  was  a  German  physician,  naturalist,  and  traveler,  born  in 
Westphalia  in  165 1.  He  accompanied  a  Swedish  embassy  to  Persia  in  1683,  remained  in 
Asia  and  traveled  throughout  the  Orient.  He  was  awarded  a  degree  in  1694  at  Leyden. 
In  1712  he  published  Jmoenitates  exoticae;  after  his  death  in  1716  his  History  of  Japan 
was  published  in  1727  at  London. 

47  Diodorus  was  a  Greek  of  Sicily  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  and 
wrote  a  history  of  the  world. 
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stration,  especially  with  respect  to  such  a  country  as  the 
Indies,  possessed  by  so  many  nations,  differing  from  one 
another  in  manners,  customs,  and  genius. 

The  Greeks  and  the  Latins  are  likewise  excluded  from 
the  New  World.  They  could  not,  according  to  our  au- 
thor, sail  beyond  Cadiz,  because  the  Carthaginians,  who 
had  the  command  of  the  Atlantick  Ocean,  would  not  have 
suffered  them.  This  argument  appears  to  me  very  weak, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Greeks,  who  having  founded 
Cadiz,  might  very  well  be  able  to  keep  those  seas  in  spite 
of  the  Carthaginians.  I  should  rather  imagine,  that  Her- 
cules being  persuaded  that  there  was  nothing  beyond 
that  ocean,  his  countrymen  had  never  thought  of  embark- 
ing upon  it,  which,  however,  is  a  conjecture,  that  might 
easily  be  destroyed. 

In  the  last  place,  neither  Christians,  Hebrews,  nor  Ma- 
hometans, if  we  believe  de  Hornn,  have  ever  settled  in  the 
New  World;  and  if  this  learned  man  does  not  absolutely 
reject  those  accounts  of  ^^6]  crosses,  baptism,  circumci- 
sion, confession,  fasts,  and  other  religious  ceremonies, 
some  vestiges  of  which  have  been  pretended  to  have  been 
found  in  Yucatan  and  elsewhere,  we  shall  soon  see  what 
regard  he  pays  to  them  in  the  arrangement  of  his  own  sys- 
tem, of  which  here  follows  the  plan. 

In  the  first  place,  he  supposes  that  America  began  to  be 
peopled  by  the  North;  and  regarding  the  barrier  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  Grotius  imagines  was  not  open 
before  the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  as  a  supposition  void  of 
all  foundation,  he  maintains,  that  the  primitive  colonies 
spread  themselves  far  beyond  it,  since  through  the  whole 
extent  of  that  continent,  and  both  in  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  it,  we  meet  with  undoubted  marks  of  a 
mixture  of  the  northern  nations  with  those  who  have 
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come  from  other  places.  He  believes  that  the  first  found- 
ers of  those  colonies  were  the  Scythians;  that  the  Pheni- 
cians  and  Carthaginians  afterwards  got  footing  in  Ameri- 
ca by  way  of  the  Atlantick  Ocean,  and  the  Chinese  by 
way  of  the  Pacifick;  and  that  other  nations  might,  from 
time  to  time,  have  landed  there  by  one  or  other  of  these 
ways,  or  might  possibly  have  been  thrown  on  the  coast  by 
tempests ;  and  lastly,  that  some  Jews  and  Christians  might 
have  been  carried  there  by  some  such  like  event,  but  at  a 
time  when  all  the  New  World  was  already  peopled. 

He,  in  my  opinion,  very  well  observes,  that  those  giants, 
who  may  have  been  seen  in  some  parts  of  America,  prove 
nothing;  that  though  in  the  first  ages,  they  might  possi- 
bly have  been  more  frequently  met  with,  yet  it  cannot  be 
said,  they  ever  composed  the  body  of  a  nation;  that  as 
their  posterity  did  not  all  inherit  their  gigantic  stature,  so 
men  of  ^"^  a  common  size  might  have  probably  at  first 
produced  those  Colossus's,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  modern 
accounts  of  Virginia  and  Senegal.  Hitherto  he  has  ad- 
vanced nothing  new,  most  of  these  observations  having 
been  made  before:  afterwards  he  has  something,  which  is 
not  only  new,  but  which  is  also  peculiar  to  himself;  he 
passes  from  probability  to  certainty,  and  from  conjec- 
tures to  positive  assertions;  and  this  method  once  tried, 
he  carries  it  to  a  great  length;  so  that  if  we  follow  him,  we 
shall  find  him  sufficiently  entertaining,  and  at  times  say- 
ing very  good  things. 

Omitting  the  consideration  of  the  Scythians,  whom  he 
supposes  to  have  entered  America  by  the  North,  and 
there  to  have  made  the  first  settlements,  he  establishes  a 
first  migration  of  the  Phenicians,  by  laying  it  down  for 
a  principle,  that  from  the  earliest  times  they  have  been 
great  navigators,  and  have  replenished  all  our  hemisphere 

with 
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with  their  colonies:  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  under 
the  name  of  the  Phenicians,  he  likewise  comprehends  the 
Canaanites.  From  Strabo  he  learns,  that  the  Phenicians 
sailed  into  the  Atlantick  Ocean,  and  built  cities  beyond 
the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Appian,  continues  he,  and  Pausa- 
nias  inform  us,  that  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  original- 
ly Phenicians,  covered  all  the  ocean  with  their  fleets; 
that  Hanno  made  the  tour  of  Africa;  and  that  the  Cana- 
ries were  known  to  the  ancients.'*^  We  know,  from  other 
authorities,  that  the  Phenicians,  settled  in  Africa,  waged 
long  and  bloody  wars  with  the  natives  of  the  country, 
who  destroyed  above  three  hundred  of  their  cities  in 
Mauritania.  Eratosthenes  is  his  warrant  for  this,  and  he 
prefers  the  authority  of  that  ancient  writer  to  that  of 
Strabo  and  Artemidorus,  who  contradict  him.'''  Whither 
could  the  Phenicians,  adds  he,  have  ^^^^  retired,  after  so 
many  and  great  losses,  but  to  America? 

This  migration  being  possible,  he  looks  upon  it  of  course 
as  certain,  and  to  have  been  very  ancient;  but  he  laughs 
at  Opmeer,5*'  who  had  advanced,  that  the  Africans  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Atlas,  sailed  to  America 
before  the  deluge.  He  imagines  Plato  may  possibly  be 
mistaken  in  some  things  he  has  said  of  Atalantis,  but 
that  his  description  is  notwithstanding  founded  on  truth. 
He  observes,  that  all  those  islands  to  the  westward  of 
Africa,  have  been  called  Atlantides,  and  he  reckons  it 

••^Strabo  was  a  Greek  geographer  and  historian  of  the  first  century  b.c.  He  was  a 
great  traveler,  making  headquarters  at  Rome.  Appian  and  Pausanias  both  lived  and 
wrote  in  the  second  century  a.d.,  the  former  born  at  Alexandria,  lived  at  Rome;  the 
latter  was  the  "gazetteer  of  Hellas." 

'"Eratosthenes  was  born  at  Cyrene  in  Africa  in  276  B.C.;  he  lived  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  was  geographer,  grammarian,  and  philosopher.  Artemidorus  was  a  Greek 
geographer  of  Ephesus  nearly  contemporary  with  Eratosthenes. 

s'Pieter  van  Opmeer  was  born  in  1525  at  Amsterdam;  he  died  at  Delft  in  1595.  His 
principal  work  was  Opus  chronographicwn  orbis  universi  a  ftiimdi  exordio  usque  ad  ann. 
MDCXI. 
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probable,  that  the  Atalantis  of  Plato  lay  in  America,  and 
that  it  was  drowned  in  a  deluge,  of  which  there  still  re- 
main some  slender  traditions  among  the  Americans.  Fur- 
ther, he  says,  that  according  to  Peter  Martyr  d'Anglerie, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Antilles  report,  that  all  their  islands 
were  formerly  joined  to  the  continent,  and  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  earthquakes  and  great  inundations:  that 
the  vestiges  of  a  deluge  are  found  in  Peru  to  this  day,  and 
that  all  South  America  is  full  of  water.  He  might  have 
added,  that  the  north  part  of  America,  or  New  France, 
alone  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  all  the 
rest  of  that  vast  continent  besides. 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that  the  Phenicians  sailed  far 
into  the  Atlantick  Ocean,  and  that  being  constrained  by 
tempestuous  weather,  they  landed  upon  a  large  island, 
where  they  found  a  fruitful  soil,  navigable  rivers,  and 
magnificent  edifices.  De  Hornn  takes  this  to  be  the  second 
migration  of  that  people  to  America.  Diodorus  adds,  that 
in  the  sequel  the  Phenicians  being  harrassed  by  the  Car- 
thaginians and  the  inhabitants  of  Mauritania,  who  ^^'^ 
would  neither  grant  them  peace  nor  a  truce,  sent  colonies 
to  that  island,  but  kept  the  affair  secret,  in  order  that 
they  might  always  have  a  secure  retreat  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. Other  authors,  whom  de  Hornn  does  not  mention, 
have  alledged,  that  these  voyages  were  carried  on  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  government,  who,  perceiving 
that  the  country  began  to  diminish  in  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  having  found  out  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
order, prohibited  that  navigation  under  very  severe  pen- 
alties. 

The  third  and  last  migration  of  the  Phenicians  to  the 
New  World  was  occasioned,  according  to  this  author,  by 
a  three  years'  voyage,  made  by  a  Tyrian  fleet  in  the  serv- 
ice 
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ice  of  Solomon.  He  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Josephus, 
that  Esion  Geber,  where  the  embarkation  was  made,  is  a 
port  in  the  Mediterranean.^^  This  fleet,  he  adds,  went  in 
quest  of  elephants'  teeth  and  peacocks  to  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  which  is  Tarsish:  this  is  likewise  the  opin- 
ion of  Huet:^^  then  to  Ophir  for  gold,  which  is  Haiti ^  or 
the  island  Hispaniola:  Christopher  Columbus  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  according  to  some,  as  Vatablus  certainly 
was.  De  Hornn  returning  afterwards  to  the  Atlantick  is- 
lands, would  fain  persuade  us,  that  the  Phenicians  have, 
at  divers  times,  sent  colonies  thither,  and  that  the  Cerne 
of  the  ancients  is  Grand  Canaria,  for  which  name  it  is  in- 
debted to  the  Canaanites,  who  took  refuge  there. 

One  of  the  Canary  Islands  is  called  Gomera:^^  de 
Hornn  makes  no  doubt  that  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
Amorites,  who  went  to  settle  there  after  they  had  been 
driven  out  of  Palestine  by  the  Hebrews.  Ought  we  to  be 
surprized,  if  after  this  he  finds  the  Cham  of  the  Phenicians 
in  the  Chemez  of  '"""^  the  island  Haiti,  in  the  Camis  of 
Japan,  and  in  the  Chile  Cambal  of  Yucatan  ?  The  detail 
which  he  afterwards  enters  into,  in  order  to  discover 
traces  of  the  Phenician  religion  and  manners  in  the  New 
World,  is  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  taste,  and  carries  the 
same  conviction  along  with  it.  But  what  ought  not  to  be 
(he  observes  in  this  place)  passed  over  in  silence,  is  that 
the  first  Phenicians,  who  settled  in  Africa  and  the  Bale- 
arick  Islands,  had  neither  any  letters  or  characters,  nor 
knew  the  use  of  them;  and  that  Cadmus,  a  Phenician,  car- 
s' Flavius  Josephus  (37-95  a.d.)  was  the  great  historian  of  the  Jews,  who  was  captured 
during  Titus's  invasion  of  Palestine.  His  Antiquities  oj  the  Jews  is  the  work  here  cited. 
Ezion  Geber  is  now  thought  to  have  been  a  port  on  the  Elamitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea. 
5' Pierre  Daniel  Huet  was  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  historian,  better  known  as  the 
Bishop  of  Avranches.  He  died  at  Paris  January  26, 1721. 

5-JGomera  is  the  Canary  Island  west  of  Teneriffe;  its  chief  port  is  San  Sebastian. 
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ried  into  Greece,  not  the  characters  which  his  country- 
men afterwards  made  use  of,  but  those  which  in  his  time 
were  known  among  the  Egyptians. 

All  those  migrations  preceded  the  Christian  sera  many 
centuries:  here  follow  such  as  are  of  a  later  date.  Our  au- 
thor distinguishes  three  sorts  of  Scythians,  who  passed  in- 
to the  New  World,  namely,  Huns,  Tartars  of  Cathay,  and 
the  Chinese.  Undoubtedly  the  partizans  for  the  antiquity 
of  theChinese  nation,  will  not  excuse  his  making  Scythians 
the  founders  of  this  great  empire,  neither  will  those,  who 
reject  what  is  doubtful  in  the  pretensions  of  certain  Chi- 
nese, be  of  his  opinion;  for  it  is  now  past  doubt,  that  the 
Chinese  empire  cannot  be  much  later  than  Noah's  grand- 
children. But  we  should  never  have  done,  were  we  to  repeat 
all  the  false  and  arbitrary  conjectures  of  this  Dutch  writer. 

Under  the  name  of  Huns,  he  comprehends  numberless 
nations,  who  possessed  an  immense  country;  the  occasion 
of  the  passage  of  many  of  them  to  America,  was,  accord- 
ing to  him,  their  overgrown  numbers,  and  the  intestinal 
wars  raging  amongst  them.  He  pretends,  that  the  route 
they  made  choice  of,  was  by  the  extremity  of  the  North, 
where  they  met  with  frozen  seas.  Then  forgetting  ^^'^ 
what  he  had  just  been  saying  of  the  infinite  numbers  of 
those  barbarians,  whose  vast  countries  could  no  longer 
contain  them;  as  he  had  already  forgotten  what  he  said  at 
first,  that  the  first  settlements  in  America  were  composed 
of  Scythians,  he  informs  us,  that  the  reason  why  the 
northern  regions  of  America  are  so  thinly  inhabited,  is, 
because  it  was  very  late  before  the  country  of  the  Huns 
was  peopled  at  all,  and  that  even  at  this  day,  they  are  far 
from  being  populous. 

But  did  they  all  take  the  same  road?  No;  for  while  the 
greatest  number  turned  off  to  the  right  towards  the  East, 

those 
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those  whom  he  calls  Finnes,  and  the  Samoledes  and  Caro- 
lians,  whom  Tacitus  places  in  Finland,  went  off  to  the  East 
by  the  westward/''  traversed  Nova  Zembla,  Lapland  and 
Greenland;  whence  he  reckons  that  the  Norwegians,  who 
had  before  this  time  landed  in  Greenland,  and  whereof  not 
one  was  to  be  found  in  the  year  1348,  penetrated  into  the 
northern  partsofi\merica  in  questof  more  habitablecoun- 
tries.^^  Nothing  can  reasonably  hinder  us  from  believing, 
that  the  Eskimaux,  and  some  other  nations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hudson's  Bay,  draw  their  original  from  the 
Norwegians  of  Greenland,  supposing  such  ever  to  have  ex- 
isted. What  is  certain,  is,  that  the  Eskimaux  have  nothing 
in  common  either  in  their  language,  manners,  or  way  of 
living,  complexion,  or  in  the  colour  of  their  hair  with  the 
people  of  Canada  proper,  who  are  their  nearest  neighbours. 
As  to  certain  animals,  such  as  lions  and  tigers,  which, 
according  to  all  appearance,  have  passed  from  Tartary 
and  Hircania^^  into  the  New  World,  their  passage  might 
very  well  serve  for  a  proof,  that  the  two  hemispheres  join 
to  the  northward  of  Asia;  and  f''^^  this  argument  is  not 
the  only  one  we  have  of  this  circumstance,  if  what  I  have 
often  heard  related  by  Father  Grollon^  a  French  Jesuit,  as 
undoubted  matter  of  fact  may  be  depended  on."  This  fa- 

s^This  last  phrase  is  incorrectly  translated.  Charlevoix  said  they  "took  the  left  way 
towards  the  West." 

s^The  possible  migration  of  the  "lost  colony"  of  Greenland  to  the  shores  of 
America  forms  part  of  the  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the  so-called  Kensington 
runestone.  See  IVisconsin  Magazine  of  History,  III,  163-172;  IV,  382-391. 

s^Hyrcania  in  ancient  geography  was  a  region  of  Asia  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  the  Oxus  River,  a  part  of  modern  Persia. 

5'Adrien  Grelon  (or  Greslon)  is  the  Jesuit  here  referred  to.  He  was  born  in  Perigueux 
in  1617;  took  his  novitiate  at  Bordeaux,  was  ordained  and  sailed  for  Canada  in  1647.  In 
July,  1648,  he  was  sent  to  the  Huron  mission,  where  he  labored  chiefly  among  the  Petun 
Hurons.  After  the  destruction  of  the  missions  in  1650  Father  Grelon  returned  to 
France,  and  went  out  in  1654  to  China.  There  he  labored  until  his  death  in  1697.  He  re- 
lates this  story  of  the  Huron  woman  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Chine  sous  la  domination  des 
Tartars  (Paris,  1671). 

ther. 
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ther,  say  they,  after  having  laboured  some  time  in  the 
missions  of  New  France,  passed  over  to  those  of  China. 
One  day  as  he  was  travelhng  in  Tartary,  he  met  a  Huron 
woman,  whom  he  had  formerly  known  in  Canada:  he 
asked  her,  by  what  adventure  she  had  been  carried  into  a 
country  so  distant  from  her  own?  She  made  answer,  that 
having  been  taken  in  war,  she  had  been  conducted  from 
nation  to  nation,  till  she  arrived  at  the  place  where  she 
then  was.  I  have  been  assured,  that  another  Jesuit  pass- 
ing by  way  of  Nantes,  in  his  return  from  China,  had  there 
related  much  such  another  affair  of  a  Spanish  woman  of 
Florida:  she  had  been  taken  by  certain  Indians,  and  given 
to  those  of  a  most  distant  country,  and  by  these  again  to 
another  nation,  till  she  had  thus  been  successively  passed 
from  country  to  country,  had  travelled  regions  extreme- 
ly cold,  and  at  last  found  herself  in  Tartary,  and  had  there 
married  a  Tartar,  who  had  passed  with  the  conquerors  in- 
to China,  and  there  settled.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  those 
who  have  sailed  farthest  to  the  eastward  of  Asia,  by  pur- 
suing the  coasts  of  Yesso  or  Kamtschatka,  have  pretend- 
ed to  have  perceived  the  extremity  of  this  continent, 
thence  concluding,  that  between  Asia  and  America,  there 
could  possibly  be  no  communication  by  land;^^  but  be- 
sides that,  Francis  Guella,  a  Spaniard,  if  we  may  believe 
John  Hugh  de  Linschooten,^'  hath  confirmed,  that  this 
separation  is  no  more  than  a  streight,  a  hundred  miles 

5* In  all  probability  Charlevoix  here  alludes  to  the  Russian  expedition  under  Vitus 
Bering  which  in  1728  rediscovered  the  northeastern  end  of  Asia  and  the  strait  that 
bears  his  name. 

59 Jan  Huyghen  Van  Linschoten  was  a  famous  Dutch  explorer  who  in  1583  made  a 
voyage  to  the  Portuguese  East  Indies  and  to  China,  where  he  remained  six  years.  In 
1594  and  1595  he  joined  a  Dutch  expedition  to  search  for  a  Northeast  Passage.  In 
neither  year  did  the  expedition  go  much  beyond  Nova  Zembla.  Linschoten's  Navigatio 
ac  itinerariiim  was  a  verj'  popular  work.  The  Latin  edition  appeared  in  Holland  1595- 
96;  an  English  edition  issued  in  1598,  which  was  reprinted  in  1885  by  the  Hakluyt 
Society. 

over; 
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over;  the  last  voyages  of  the  Japonese  give  grounds  to 
think  that  this  streight  is  only  a  bay,  above  which  there 
is  a  passage  over  land. 

f''^^  Let  us  return  to  George  de  Hornn.  This  writer 
does  not  express  himself  with  accuracy,  when  he  tells  us, 
that  North  America  is  full  of  lions  and  tigers.  It  is  true, 
we  find  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  a  kind  of  tigers, 
the  hair  of  which  is  of  a  light  grey,  which  are  not  spotted, 
but  which  have  very  long  tails,  and  whose  flesh  is  good 
eating:^"  but  except  this,  it  is  not  till  towards  the  Tropick 
that  you  begin  to  see  true  tigers  and  lions,  which  is,  how- 
ever, no  proof  that  they  could  not  have  come  from  Tar- 
tary  and  Hircania;  but  as  by  advancing  always  south- 
wards, they  met  with  climates  more  agreeable  to  their  na- 
tures, we  may  believe  they  have  therefore  entirely  aban- 
doned the  northern  countries. 

What  Solinus  and  Pliny  relate,  that  the  Scythian  An- 
thropophagi depopulated  a  great  extent  of  country  as  far 
as  the  promontory  Tabin;^'^  and  what  Mark  Pol,  the  Ve- 
netian,^^  tells  us,  that  to  the  northeast  of  China  and  Tar- 
tary,  there  are  vast  uninhabited  countries,  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  confirm  our  author's  conjecture  concerning  the 
retreat  of  a  great  number  of  Scythians  into  x'\merica.  We 
find  in  the  ancients  the  names  of  some  of  these  nations: 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  Tabians:  Solinus  mentions  the  Apa- 
leans;  who,  he  says,  had  for  neighbours  the  Massagetes, 

'"The  animal  here  described  seems  tohave  been  the  catamount  of  the  Mississippi  V^al- 
ley,  which  occasionally  roamed  as  far  east  as  the  Iroquois  habitat  in  central  New  York. 

''Caius  Julius  Solinus,  a  geographer  of  the  third  century  a.d.,  took  his  subject 
matter  chiefly  from  Pliny's  Natural  History.  Solinus  (50-2)  from  Pliny  (6-53)  speaks 
of  a  great  range  of  mountains  terminating  in  the  promontory  of  Tabin.  Later  geogra- 
phers of  the  classical  and  mediaeval  period  named  the  northeastern  end  of  Asia  Tabin. 

^' Marco  Polo,  the  distinguished  Venetian  traveler  who  in  the  thirteenth  century 
visited  the  court  of  Kublai  Khan,  produced  while  a  prisoner  at  Genoa  his  book  of 
travels,  which  attained  the  widest  popularity. 

and 
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and  whom  Pliny  assures  us  to  have  enth-ely  disappeared/^ 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  expressly  says,  that  the  fear  of  the 
Anthropophagi  obliged  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  to  take  refuge  elsewhere. ^^  All  these  authorities 
form,  in  my  opinion,  at  least  a  strong  conjecture,  that 
more  than  one  nation  of  America  have  a  Scythian  or  Tar- 
tar original. 

f^'*^  Hitherto  de  Hornn  keeps  pretty  close  to  his  point, 
and  is  sure  to  return  to  it  from  time  to  time,  and  we  dis- 
cover the  man  of  learning  even  in  his  greatest  flights,  but 
on  the  whole,  one  would  say,  that  by  dint  of  forming  con- 
jectures upon  the  agreement  of  names,  he  fails  prodigi- 
ously in  point  of  judgment.  Who,  for  example,  would  not 
laugh  to  hear  him  seriously  advance,  that  the  Apalaches, 
a  nation  of  Florida,  are  the  Apaleans  of  Solinus,  and  that 
the  Tabians  ot  Ptolemy  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Tombas 
of  Peru  ?  What  follows  is  still  more  ridiculous.  There  is, 
says  he,  a  people,  who  are  neighbours  to  the  Moguls 
called  Huyrons;  these  are  the  Hurons  of  Canada. ^^  He- 
rodotus calls  the  Turks  Yrcas;  these  are  the  Iroquois  *^^ 

*3 These  three  peoples — the  Tabieni,  Apalaei,  and  Massagetas — were,  according  to 
Pliny,  the  subdivisions  of  the  Scythians. 

*■*  Ammianus  Marcellinus  was  a  Syrian  geographer,  born  at  Antioch  about  330  a.d. 
He  wrote  a  Latin  history  of  Rome  from  96  to  378  a.d.  All  but  the  latter  portion  has 
been  lost. 

^5  The  Hurons  were  a  tribe  of  the  Iroquoian  family  who  were  first  met  by  the  French 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Canada  they  were  congre- 
gated in  Tay  and  Tiny  townships  of  Simcoe  County,  Ontario,  south  of  Georgian  Bay. 
There  they  were  visited  by  Jesuit  missionaries,  until  in  1650  both  the  Indian  villages 
and  the  missions  were  destroyed  by  Iroquois  raids.  A  small  remnant  of  the  Hurons 
went  with  their  missionaries  to  Canada  and  founded  the  mission  of  Lorette.  Their  name 
is  said  to  be  of  French  origin,  from  the  crest  of  hair  worn  on  their  heads. 

*^Five  tribes  were  confederated  about  1570  to  form  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations 
Indians.  Their  habitat  was  south  of  Lake  Ontario  in  central  New  York.  After  they  se- 
cured firearms  from  the  Dutch  they  waged  bitter  war  upon  the  French  colonists  and 
all  the  surrounding  Indian  tribes.  In  1701  the  Iroquois  made  peace  with  the  French 
and  their  Indian  allies,  which  was  kept  during  the  French  regime.  During  the  American 
Revolution  most  of  the  Five  Nations  sided  with  the  British,  and  at  its  close  were 
obliged  to  remove  to  Canada.  A  few  still  live  in  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Oklahoma. 

and 
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and  Souriquols  of  Acadia/^  Unhappily  for  such  rare  dis- 
coveries, this  conjecture  leads  to  a  false  conclusion;  all, 
or  most  of  the  names  of  the  Indians  of  New  France  being 
of  French  extraction. 

Nay  more,  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois,  to  whom  our 
author  gives  so  very  different  originals,  speak  almost 
the  same  language,  the  one  being  a  dialect  of  the  other; 
whereas  the  Souriquois,  to  whom  Hornn  gives  the  same 
ancestors  as  to  the  Iroquois,  have  absolutely  nothing  in 
common  with  them  either  in  their  language  or  genius. 
The  language  they  speak  is  a  dialect  of  the  Algonquin;^* 
and  the  Huron  is  as  different  from  the  Algonquin  as  the 
Latin  is  from  the  Hebrew.  Must  not  one  then  have  his 
imagination  very  strongly  impressed  to  be  able  to  per- 
suade himself  that  the  Meyra  Humona  of  the  Brasilians, 
and  the  Paieuma  of  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Cruz  come 
from  St.  Thomas,  and  are  derived  from  the  language  of 
the  Turks,  who  before  they  passed  over  to  America,  had 
some  knowledge  of  this  Apostle? 

[45]  Our  author's  usual  confidence  deserts  him,  when 
he  seems  to  have  most  occasion  for  it,  and  he  dares  not 
decide  whether  South-America  has  peopled  the  Terra 
Australis,  or  whether  that  country  may  have  thence  re- 
ceived its  own  inhabitants;  but  he  very  soon  recovers  it, 
and  by  means  of  it  undertakes  to  unravel  the  origin  of 

^^The  Souriquois  Indians  are  those  called  by  the  English  the  Micmac,  a  large  tribe 
which  dwelt  in  Nova  Scotia,  part  of  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward 
islands.  They  are  thought  to  have  been  the  first  North  American  Indians  to  have  had 
contact  with  Europeans.  Cabot  in  1497  took  three  of  their  number  to  England.  The 
French  had  missions  among  the  Souriquois,  who  became  much  attached  to  that  nation. 
After  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  by  which  Acadia  was  assigned  to  the  English,  this 
tribe  was  so  hostile  as  to  impede  settlement.  They  still  dwell  on  reservations  in  their 
ancient  habitat,  and  are  thought  to  number  now  as  many  as  when  first  known. 

^'Charlevoix's  knowledge  of  the  linguistic  families  of  North  America  is  remarkably 
correct.  The  Algonquian  family  was  the  largest  group  north  of  Mexico.  Almost  all  the 
tribes  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  belonged  to  this  family. 

the 


the  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  He  agrees  with  several 
historians,  that  these  monarchies  were  not  very  ancient 
when  the  Spaniards  destroyed  them,  and  that  their  found- 
ers had  to  fight  against  barbarous  nations,  that  had  been 
long  settled  in  the  country  they  had  made  choice  of,  and 
chiefly  Mexico,  where  the  manners  were  much  more  rug- 
ged in  the  time  of  Cortez,  than  they  were  amongst  the 
Peruvians.  This  difference  probably  was  owing  to  this, 
that  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  were  not  so  much  civilized 
as  those  of  Peru. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other,  if  we  may  beheve  Hornn, 
are,  notwithstanding,  originally  from  the  same  parts; 
these  are,  says  he,  the  nations  of  Cathay;  the  Japonese, 
who  are  originally  descended  from  thence,  the  Chinese, 
whom  he  always  supposes  to  be  descended  from  the 
Scythians;  some  Egyptians,  and  some  Phenicians,  from 
the  time  that  these  two  empires  attained  to  perfection,  in 
pohcy,  religion,  and  arts.  Here  is  certainly  a  very  miscella- 
neous and  capricious  original.  But  in  fine,  the  learned 
Dutchman  will  have  it,  that  all  these  nations  have  sent 
colonies  into  America,  and  to  prove  this,  it  is  scarce  con- 
ceivable, where  he  goes  in  quest  of  Cathayan,  Corean, 
Chinese,  and  especially  Japonese  names,  in  all  parts  of 
the  New  World.  Between  these,  there  is  often  much  the 
same  relation  as  the  Aljana,  and  Equus  of  Menage;^^  but 
he  likewise  causes  them  to  take  so  very  long  a  journey, 
t46]  that  we  ought  not  to  be  surprized  if  they  undergo 
very  considerable  changes  by  the  way. 

He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  derive  the  name  of  the  Chi- 
quites  of  Paraguay,  which  is  purely  of  Spanish  extraction, 

'"Gilles  Menage,  French  savant  (1613-1692),  produced  In  1650  Dictionnaire  etymo- 
logique  and  also  Origines  de  la  Langue  Italienne  {iGc,G).  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
original  of  Moliere's  character  of  "Vadius"  in  Les  Femmes  Savantes. 

from 
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from  that  of  Cathay. '^  The  name  of  Inca,  which  was  that 
of  the  imperial  family  of  Peru,  has,  according  to  him,  too 
great  a  resemblance  with  the  same  name  of  Cathay,  to 
suffer  any  doubt  that  these  sovereigns  derive  their  origi- 
nal from  this  great  country.  In  a  word,  to  seek  for  the  Ca- 
thayans  in  America,  is,  according  to  him,  the  same  with 
searching  for  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  and  the  Phenicians  in 
Africk.  The  Coreans  called  their  country  Caoli;  therefore, 
California  has  been  peopled  by  a  Corean  Colony.  Chiapa^ 
a  province  of  Mexico,  whence  can  it  come  but  from  Gia- 
pan,  a  name  which  some  give  to  the  island  of  Japan? 
Montezuma,  emperor  of  Mexico,  had  a  beard  after  the 
Chinese  fashion;  he  wants  no  more  to  make  him  come 
originally  from  China.  It  is  not,  however,  without  some 
scruple,  that  our  author  quits  his  etymologies  for  the  fig- 
ure of  the  beard;  but  this  beard  is  very  singular  in  a  Mexi- 
can. He,  moreover,  finds  that  the  name  of  monarch  has  a 
great  affinity  with  that  of  Motuzaiuma,  which  he  pretends 
on  I  know  not  what  authority,  to  be  a  title  of  honour  in 
Japan :  thus  this  prince  might  very  well  derive  his  original 
from  these  islands. 

However,  it  is  neither  the  Cathayans,  nor  the  Japonese 
who  have  founded  the  Mexican  monarchy:  De  Hornn  as- 
cribes that  honour  to  Facfur,  king  of  China,  who  being 
dethron'd  by  Cublay,  great  cham  of  Tartary,^^  fled  with 
a  hundred  thousand  Chinese,  in  a  thousand  vessels  into 
America,  and  there  became  the  founder  of  a  new  empire. 

^°The  Chiquitos  of  Paraguay  were  so  named  because  from  the  low  doors  of  their 
huts  they  were  supposed  to  be  small  in  stature  {chiquitos,  in  Spanish,  little  ones).  They 
were  part  of  the  mission  Indians  of  Paraguay  and  still  to  the  number  of  about  twenty 
thousand  live  in  that  country. 

''These  names  are  variants  of  those  appearing  in  Marco  Polo's  narrative.  Facfur 
(supposed  to  be  from  faghfur,  emperor)  was  deposed  in  1 280  by  Kublai,  the  great  khan 
of  Tartary.  Kublai  was  elected  khan  (cham)  in  1260  and  died  in  1294.  It  was  his  court 
that  Marco  Polo  visited. 

Manco, 
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Manco,  ano-  f''^^  ther  Chinese  prince,  originally  of  Csl- 
thay/^had  two  ages  before  founded  that  of  Peru.  Here  are 
many  names,  of  which  the  Fathers  Couplet,  Le  Comte, 
and  Du  Halde  were  entirely  ignorant.''^  Manco  had  car- 
ried the  arts  to  very  great  perfection,  and  it  was  he  who 
reared  those  magnificent  edifices  which  so  much  aston- 
ished the  Spaniards.  He  brought  no  horses  into  America, 
because,  in  his  time,  says  Mark  Pol  the  Venetian,  there 
were  none  in  China.  But  it  may  be  asked,  why  the  Chi- 
nese of  Peru  have  not  preserved  their  characters?  It  is, 
answers  Hornn,  because  they  were  too  difficult  to  write; 
they  found  that  it  was  a  shorter  and  easier  way  to  supply 
the  use  of  them  by  symbolical  figures. 

This  is  a  part  of  what  has  been  written  on  the  present 
question;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  bare  setting 
down  of  so  many  different  opinions  is  not  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish the  attentive  reader  with  all  the  lights  necessary  to 
lead  him  to  the  choice  of  the  proper  side  in  this  great  con- 
troversy, which,  by  endeavouring  to  explain  they  have 
hitherto  rendered  only  more  obscure.  It  may  be  reduced 
as  appears  to  me  to  the  two  following  articles,  i.  How  the 
New  World  might  have  been  peopled?  2.  By  whom  and 
by  what  means  it  has  been  peopled. 

Nothing  it  would  seem  may  be  more  easily  answered 
than  the  first.  America  might  have  been  peopled,  as  the 
three  other  quarters  of  the  world  have  been.  Many  diffi- 

'^Mangu,  or  Mango,  was  the  elder  brother  of  Kublai,  chosen  great  khan  in  1251. 
He  died  in  Se-chuen,  China,  probably  in  1259. 

"Three  Jesuits  who  wrote  much  on  China.  Jean  Baptiste  De  Halde  (1674-1743) 
never  visited  China,  but  his  Descriptions  geograpique,  historique,  chronologique,  politique 
de  la  Chine  et  de  la  Tartarie  Chinoise  (Paris,  1735)  was  a  standard  work.  Philippe  Cou- 
plet(i628-i692),aBelgian  Jesuit,  was  in  China  from  1659  to  1680.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
Confucius  and  Chinese  morality.  Louis  Le  Conte  (about  1650-1729)  went  to  Siam  in 
1685,  thence  two  years  later  to  China.  His  two  works  were  Nouveaux  Memoirs  sur 
I'Etat  present  de  la  Chine  (Paris,  1696-1701)  and  Sur  les  Ceremonies  de  la  Chine  (Liege, 
1700). 
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culties  have  been  formed  upon  this  subject  which  have 
been  deemed  insolvable,  but  are  far  from  being  so.  The 
inhabitants  of  both  hemispheres  are  certainly  the  descend- 
ants of  the  same  father.  This  common  father  of  man- 
kind received  an  express  order  from  heaven  to  people  the 
whole  world,  and  accordingly  it  has  been  peopled,  f"*^^ 
To  bring  this  about,  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  all 
difficulties  in  the  way,  and  they  have  also  been  got  over. 
Were  those  difficulties  greater  with  respect  to  peopling 
the  extremities  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  the  trans- 
porting men  into  the  islands,  which  lie  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  those  Continents,  than  to  pass  over  into 
America?  Certainly  not.  Navigation  which  has  arrived  at 
so  great  perfection  within  these  three  or  four  centuries, 
might  possibly  have  been  still  more  perfect  in  those  first 
times  than  at  this  day.  At  least,  we  cannot  doubt,  but  it 
was  then  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  design  which  God  had  formed  of  peopling 
the  whole  earth. 

Whilst  those  authors  whom  I  have  cited,  have  kept  to 
this  possibility  which  cannot  be  denied,  they  have  rea- 
soned very  justly;  for  if  it  has  not  been  demonstrated, 
that  there  is  a  passage  into  America  over  land,  either  by 
the  north  of  Asia  and  Europe,  or  by  the  south,  the  con- 
trary has  not  been  made  appear;  besides,  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  to  Brazil;  from  the  Canaries  to  the  western  Is- 
lands, from  the  western  Islands  to  the  Antilles;  from  the 
Britannic  isles,  and  the  coast  of  France  to  Newfoundland, 
the  passage  is  neither  long  nor  difficult:  I  might  say  as 
much  of  that  from  China  to  Japan,  and  from  Japan  and 
the  Philippines  to  the  Isles  Mariannes,  and  from  thence 
to  Mexico.  There  are  islands  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  Continent  of  Asia,  where  we  have  not  been  sur- 
prized 
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prized  to  find  inhabitants.  Why  then  should  we  wonder 
to  find  people  in  America?  And  it  cannot  be  imagined, 
that  the  grandsons  of  Noah,  when  they  were  obliged  to 
separate  and  to  spread  themselves  in  conformity  to  the 
designs  of  God  over  the  whole  earth,  should  be  in  f"*'^  an 
absolute  impossibility  of  peopling  almost  one  half  of  the 
globe  ? 

They  ought  therefore  to  have  kept  to  this;  but  the  ques- 
tion was  too  simple  and  too  easy  to  be  answered.  The 
learned  must  make  disquisitions,  and  they  imagined  they 
were  able  to  decide  how  and  by  whom  America  has  been 
peopled;  and  as  history  furnished  no  materials  for  this 
purpose,  rather  than  stop  short  they  have  realized  the 
most  frivolous  conjectures.  The  simple  resemblance  of 
names,  and  some  slight  appearances,  seemed,  in  their 
eyes,  so  many  proofs,  and  on  such  ruinous  foundations 
they  have  erected  systems  of  which  they  have  become  en- 
amoured, the  weakness  of  which  the  most  ignorant  are 
able  to  perceive,  and  which  are  often  overturned  by  one 
single  fact  which  is  incontestable.  Hence  it  happens,  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  New  World  has  received  its  first 
inhabitants  remaining  in  very  great  uncertainty,  they 
have  imagined  difiiculties  where  none  really  were,  and 
they  have  carried  this  extravagance  to  such  a  height,  as 
to  believe,  that  the  Americans  were  not  the  descendants 
of  our  first  parents;  as  if  the  ignorance  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  thing  hath  happened,  ought  to  make  us  look 
upon  it  as  impossible,  or  at  least  as  extremely  difficult. 

But  what  is  most  singular  in  this,  is,  that  they  should 
have  neglected  the  only  means  that  remained  to  come  at 
the  truth  of  what  they  were  in  search  of;  I  mean,  the 
comparing  the  languages.  In  effect,  in  the  research  in 
question,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 

principal 
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principal  languages  of  America,  and  the  comparing  them 
with  those  of  our  Hemisphere,  that  are  looked  upon  as 
primitive,  might  possibly  set  us  upon  some  happy  discov- 
ery; fso]  and  that  way  of  ascending  to  the  original  of  na- 
tions, which  is  the  least  equivocal,  is  far  from  being  so 
difficult  as  might  be  imagined.  We  have  had,  and  still 
have  travellers  and  missionaries,  who  have  worked  on 
the  languages  that  are  spoken  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
New  World.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  their  grammars  and  vocabularies,  and  to  col- 
late them  with  the  dead  and  living  languages  of  the  Old 
World  that  pass  for  originals.  Even  the  different  dialects, 
in  spite  of  the  alterations  they  have  undergone,  still  re- 
tain enough  of  the  mother-tongue  to  furnish  considerable 
lights. 

Instead  of  this  method,  which  has  been  neglected,  they 
have  made  enquiries  into  the  manners,  customs,  religion, 
and  traditions  of  the  Americans,  in  order  to  discover  their 
original.  Notwithstanding,  I  am  persuaded,  that  this  dis- 
quisition is  only  capable  of  producing  a  false  light,  more 
likely  to  dazzle,  and  to  make  us  wander  from  the  right 
path,  than  to  lead  us  with  certainty  to  the  point  pro- 
posed. Ancient  traditions  are  effaced  from  the  minds  of 
such  as  have  not,  or,  who,  during  several  ages,  have  been, 
without  any  helps  to  preserve  them;  and  half  the  world  is 
exactly  in  this  situation.  New  events,  and  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  things  give  rise  to  new  traditions,  which  efface 
the  former,  and  are  themselves  effaced  in  their  turn.  Af- 
ter one  or  two  centuries  have  passed,  there  no  longer  re- 
main any  marks  capable  of  leading  us  to  find  the  traces  of 
the  first  traditions. 

The  manners  very  soon  degenerate  by  means  of  com- 
merce with  foreigners,  and  by  the  mixture  of  several  na- 
tions 
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tions  uniting  in  one  body,  and  by  a  change  of  empire  al- 
ways accompanied  with  a  new  form  of  government.  How 
much  more  reason  is  there  to  ^^^^  believe  such  a  sensible 
alteration  of  genius  and  manners  amongst  wandering  na- 
tions become  savage,  living,  without  principles,  laws,  ed- 
ucation, or  civil  government,  which  might  serve  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  antient  manners.  Customs  are  still  more 
easily  destroyed.  A  new  way  of  living  introduces  new  cus- 
toms, and  those  which  have  been  forsaken  are  very  soon 
forgotten.  What  shall  I  say  of  the  absolute  want  of  such 
things  as  are  most  necessary  to  life?  And  of  which,  the  ne- 
cessity of  doing  without,  causes  their  names  and  use  to 
perish  together. 

Lastly,  nothing  has  undergone  more  sudden,  frequent, 
or  more  surprizing  revolutions  than  religion.  When  once 
men  have  abandoned  the  only  true  one,  they  soon  lose  it 
out  of  their  sight,  and  find  themselves  entangled  and  be- 
wildered in  such  a  labyrinth  of  incoherent  errors,  incon- 
sistency and  contradiction  being  the  natural  inheritance 
of  falsehood,  that  there  remains  not  the  smallest  thread  to 
lead  us  back  to  the  truth.  We  have  seen  a  very  sensible 
example  of  this  in  the  last  age.  The  Buccaneers  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, who  were  christians,  but  who  had  no  commerce 
except  amongst  themselves,  in  less  than  thirty  years,  and 
through  the  sole  want  of  religious  worship,  instruction, 
and  an  authority  capable  of  retaining  them  in  their  duty, 
had  come  to  such  a  pass,  as  to  have  lost  all  marks  of 
Christianity,  except  baptism  alone.  Had  these  subsisted 
only  to  the  third  generation,  their  grandchildren  would 
have  been  as  void  of  Christianity  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Terra  Australis,  or  New-Guinea.  They  might  possibly 
have  preserved  some  ceremonies,  the  reason  of  which  they 
could  not  have  accounted  for,  and  is  it  not  precisely  in  the 

same 
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same  manner,  that  so  many  infidel  nations  are  found  to 
have  in  their  idolatrous  ^^^^  worship  ceremonies  which 
appear  to  have  been  copied  after  ours. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  respect  to  languages.  I  al- 
low that  a  living  language  is  subject  to  continual  changes, 
and  as  all  languages  have  been  so,  we  may  say  with  truth, 
that  none  of  them  have  preserved  their  original  purity. 
But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  in  spite  of  the  changes,  intro- 
duced by  custom,  they  have  not  lost  every  thing  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  others,  which  is  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose;  and  that  from  the  rivulets,  arising 
from  the  principal  springs,  I  mean  the  dialects,  we  may 
ascend  to  the  mother-tongues  themselves;  and  that  by  at- 
tending to  the  observation  of  a  learned  academician, ^'' 
that  mother-tongues  are  distinguished  by  being  more  en- 
ergetic than  those  derived  from  them,  because  they  are 
formed  from  nature;  that  they  contain  a  greater  number 
of  words  imitating  the  things  whereof  they  are  the  signs; 
that  they  are  less  indebted  to  chance  or  hazard,  and  that 
that  mixture  which  forms  the  dialects,  always  deprives 
them  of  some  of  that  energy,  which  the  natural  connec- 
tion of  their  sound  with  the  things  they  represent  always 
gives  them. 

Hence,  I  conclude,  that  if  those  characteristical  marks 
are  found  in  the  Americans' languages,  we  cannot  reason- 
ably doubt  of  their  being  truly  original;  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  the  people  who  speak  them  have  passed  over  into 
that  hemisphere,  a  short  time  after  the  first  dispersion  of 
mankind;  especially,  if  they  are  entirely  unknown  in  our 
Continent.  I  have  already  observed,  that  it  is  an  arbi- 
trary supposition  that  the  great  grandchildren  of  Noah 
were  ^^3]  not  able  to  penetrate  into  the  New  World,  or 

w  M.  I'Abbe  Dubos,  History  oj Painting  and  Poetry.  —  Charlevoix. 
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that  they  never  thought  of  it.  In  effect,  I  see  no  reason 
that  can  justify  such  a  notion.  Who  can  seriously  beheve 
that  Noah  and  his  Immediate  descendants  knew  less  than 
we  do;  that  the  builder  and  pilot  of  the  greatest  ship  that 
ever  was,  a  ship  which  was  formed  to  traverse  an  un- 
bounded ocean,  and  had  so  many  shoals  and  quicksands 
to  guard  against,  should  be  Ignorant  of,  or  should  not 
have  communicated  to  those  of  his  descendants  who  sur- 
vived him,  and  by  whose  means  he  was  to  execute  the  or- 
der of  the  great  Creator,  to  people  the  universe,  I  say, 
who  can  believe  he  should  not  have  communicated  to 
them  the  art  of  sailing  upon  an  ocean,  which  was  not  only 
more  calm  and  pacifick,  but  at  the  same  time  confined 
within  its  ancient  limits? 

Is  It  even  determined  on  sufficient  grounds,  that  i^mer- 
Ica  had  not  inhabitants  before  the  deluge?  Is  it  probable, 
that  Noah  and  his  sons  should  have  been  acquainted  with 
only  one  half  of  the  world,  and  does  not  Moses  inform  us, 
that  all,  even  the  remotest  Continents  and  Islands  were 
once  peopled?  How  shall  we  reconcile  this  with  the  sup- 
position of  those  who  maintain,  that  the  first  men  were 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  navigation;  and  can  it  seriously  be 
said,  contrary  to  the  authority  of  so  respectable  a  testi- 
mony, as  John  de  Laet  has  done,  that  navigation  is  an 
effect  of  the  temerity  of  mankind;  that  it  does  not  enter 
Into  the  Immediate  views  of  the  Creator,  and  that  God 
has  left  the  land  to  the  human  species,  and  the  ocean  to 
fishes?  Besides,  are  not  the  Islands  a  part  of  the  earth,  and 
are  there  not  many  places  on  the  Continent,  to  which  It  is 
much  more  natural  to  go  by  sea,  than  by  long  circuits  fre- 
quently impracticable,  or  at  least  so  very  ^^"1  difficult,  as 
to  induce  men  to  undertake  almost  any  thing  in  order  to 
avoid  them. 

It 
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It  is  certain,  that  the  art  of  navigation  has  shared  the 
same  fate  with  many  others,  of  which  we  have  no  proof 
that  our  early  ancestors  were  entirely  ignorant,  some  of 
which  are  now  lost,  and  others  again  preserved  only 
among  a  few  nations;  but  what  does  this  prove?  We  must 
always  return  to  this  principle,  that  the  arts  necessary  to 
the  designs  of  God  have  never  been  unknown  to  those 
whose  business  it  was  to  put  them  in  execution.  Industry, 
has,  perhaps,  invented  some  which  were  useful  only,  and 
luxury  discovered  others  which  served  only  to  gratify  the 
passions.  We  may  also  believe,  that  what  has  caused 
many  to  fall  into  oblivion,  is  their  having  become  no  long- 
er necessary,  and  that  such  has  been  the  making  long  voy- 
ages as  soon  as  all  the  parts  of  the  world  were  supplied 
with  inhabitants.  It  was  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
commerce  to  range  along  the  coasts,  and  to  pass  over  to 
the  nearest  islands.  Need  we  then  be  surprised,  if  men,  for 
want  of  practice,  lost  the  secret  of  making  long  voyages 
on  an  element  so  inconstant,  and  so  frequently  tempes- 
tuous. 

Who  can  ever  affirm  that  it  was  lost  so  soon?  Strabo 
says  in  several  places,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  and 
all  the  Spaniards,  had  large  vessels,  and  excelled  in  the  art 
of  navigation.  Pliny  complains,  that  in  his  time,  naviga- 
tion was  not  so  perfect  as  it  had  been  for  several  ages  be- 
fore; the  Carthaginians  and  Phenicians  were  long  pos- 
sessed of  the  reputation  of  being  hardy  and  expert  mari- 
ners. Father  Acosta  allows,  that  Vasco  de  Gama  found, 
that  the  use  of  the  compass  was  known  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  Mozambique.  The  islanders  of  Madagascar  have 
fss]  a  tradition,  importing,  that  the  Chinese  had  sent  a 
colony  into  their  country.  And  is  it  not  a  meer  begging  of 
the  question,  to  reject  that  tradition  on  account  of  the  im- 
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possibility  to  sail  so  far  without  the  help  of  the  compass. 
For  if  the  compass  is  necessary  for  sailing  from  China  to 
Madagascar,  I  have  as  much  right  to  say,  on  the  faith  of 
a  tradition,  universal  in  that  great  island,  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  sailed  to  Madagascar,  therefore  they  had  the 
use  of  the  compass;  as  any  other  person  has  to  reason  in 
this  manner,  the  Chinese  were  unacquainted  with  the 
compass,  therefore  they  never  were  at  Madagascar.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  undertake  to  support  this  as  matter  of  fact, 
which  I  might  safely  do  with  very  good  authors;  I  only 
say  I  am  as  well  grounded  in  advancing,  as  they  are  in  re- 
jecting it. 

The  Chinese,  whose  original  reaches  up  as  high  as  the 
grandsons  of  Noah,  have  anciently  had  fleets;  this  is  a 
fact  sufficiently  estabhshed  in  history:  What  could  have 
hindered  them  from  passing  to  Mexico  by  way  of  the  Phil- 
ippines? The  Spaniards  perform  this  voyage  every  year; 
from  thence  by  coasting  along  shore,  they  might  have 
peopled  all  America  on  the  side  of  the  South-sea.  The  Isles 
Mariannes,  and  many  others,  of  which  discoveries  are 
every  day  made  in  that  extent  of  ocean,  which  separates 
China  and  Japan  from  America,  might  have  received 
their  inhabitants  in  the  same  manner,  some  sooner  and 
some  later.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Solomon, 
those  of  New-Guinea,  new  Holland,  and  Terra  Australis, 
bear  too  little  resemblance  to  the  Americans,  to  leave 
room  to  imagine  they  could  have  sprung  from  the  same 
original,  unless  we  trace  it  up  to  the  remotest  ages.  Such 
is  their  ignorance  that  we  can  never  know  from  whence 
they  really  draw  their  descent;  but  in  fine,  all  these  coun- 
tries f^^^  are  peopled;  and  it  is  probable,  some  have 
been  so  by  accident.  Now  if  it  could  have  happened  in 
that  manner,  why  might  it  not  have  been  done  at  the 

same 
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same  time,  and  by  the  same  means  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  globe? 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  original  of  the  ancient 
Celts  and  Gauls,  so  renowned  for  their  expertness  in  nav- 
igation, and  who  have  sent  so  many  colonies  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  Asia  and  Europe,  ascends  as  high  as  the  chil- 
dren of  Japhet;  and  might  not  they  have  penetrated  into 
America  by  way  of  the  Azores  ?  Should  it  be  objected  that 
these  islands  were  uninhabited  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
I  answer,  that  their  first  discoverers,  had,  undoubtedly, 
neglected  them,  in  order  to  settle  themselves  in  larger  and 
more  fertile  countries,  in  an  immense  Continent,  from 
which  they  were  at  no  great  distance.  The  Eskimaux,  and 
some  other  nations  of  North-America,  bear  so  strong  a  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
so  little  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World, 
that  it  is  easy  to  perceive  they  must  have  descended  from 
the  former,  and  that  their  modern  original  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  latter;  I  say,  modern  original,  for  there 
is  not  the  least  appearance  of  its  being  ancient;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  countries  so  very  far  from  be- 
ing tempting,  have  been  inhabited  much  later  than  others. 

The  same  does  not  hold  good  with  respect  to  the  rest  of 
America,  and  I  can  never  think  that  so  considerable  a  por- 
tion of  the  globe  was  unknown  to,  or  neglected  by  the 
first  founders  of  nations;  and  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  characters  of  the  Americans,  and  the  frightful  picture 
which  was  at  first  given  of  them,  proves  nothing  against 
their  an-  f^^^  tiquity.  It  is  three  thousand  years  at  most 
since  Europe  was  full  of  people  as  savage  and  as  little 
civilized,  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  Americans;  and  of 
these  there  are  still  some  remains.  Does  not  Asia,  the  first 
seat  of  religion,  policy,  arts,  and  sciences,  and  the  centre 

of 
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of  the  purest  and  most  ancient  traditions,  still  behold 
her  most  flourishing  empires  environed  by  the  grossest 
barbarity?  Egypt,  which  has  boasted  of  having  been  the 
source  of  the  finest  improvements,  and  which  has  re- 
lapsed into  the  profoundest  ignorance;  the  empire  of  the 
Abyssinians  so  ancient,  and  heretofore  so  flourishing;  Lyb- 
ia,  which  has  produced  so  many  great  men;  Mauritania, 
which  has  sent  forth  so  many  men  learned  in  all  sciences: 
have  not  these  always  had  in  their  neighbourhood  people 
who  seemed  to  possess  nothing  human  but  the  figure? 
Why  then  should  we  be  surprized  that  the  Americans,  so 
long  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  should  have  be- 
come barbarians  and  savages,  and  that  their  most  flour- 
ishing empires  should  be  found  destitute  of  so  many  ar- 
ticles which  we  reckon  indispensably  necessary  in  our 
hemisphere. 

Let  us  enquire  what  has  rendered  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Pyrenees  so  fierce  as  many  of  them  are  at  this  day; 
what  is  the  original  of  the  Laplanders  and  Samoiedes,  the 
Cafres,  and  Hottentots;  why  under  the  same  parallels  of 
latitude  there  are  blacks  in  Africa,  and  not  elsewhere;  and 
we  shall  then  find  an  answer  to  the  same  questions,  re- 
specting the  Eskimaux  and  Algonquins,  the  Hurons  and 
Sioux,  the  Guayranis  and  Patagonians.  If  it  be  asked, 
why  the  Americans  have  no  beards,  nor  hair  on  their 
bodies,  and  why  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  of  a  reddish 
colour,  I  shall  ask  in  my  turn,  why  the  Africans  are  most- 
ly black?  This  question  f^s]  }s  of  no  consequence  in  the 
dispute  on  the  original  of  the  Americans. 

Primitive  nations  have  been  mixed  and  divided  by  va- 
rious causes,  foreign  anddomestick  wars  as  ancient  as  the 
lust  of  dominion,  or  the  passion  for  domineering,  the  ne- 
cessity of  separating  and  removing  to  greater  distances, 

either 
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either  because  the  country  was  no  longer  able  to  contain 
its  inhabitants  multiplied  to  an  infinite  degree,  or  because 
the  weaker  were  obliged  to  fly  before  the  stronger;  that 
restlessness  and  curiosity,  so  natural  to  mankind,  a  thou- 
sand other  reasons  easily  to  be  imagined,  and  which  all 
enter  into  the  designs  of  Providence;  the  manner  in  which 
those  migrations  have  been  made;  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving arts  and  traditions  amongst  fugitives  transplanted 
into  uncultivated  countries,  and  out  of  the  way  of  carry- 
ing on  any  correspondence  with  civilized  nations:  All  this 
I  say  is  easy  to  conceive.  Unforeseen  accidents,  tempests, 
and  shipwrecks,  have  certainly  contributed  to  people  all 
the  habitable  part  of  the  world;  and  ought  we  to  wonder 
after  this,  at  perceiving  certain  resemblances  between  the 
remotest  nations,  and  at  finding  such  a  difi^erence  between 
nations  bordering  upon  one  another. 

We  may  likewise  further  understand,  that  some  part  of 
these  wanderers,  either  forced  by  necessity  to  unite  for 
mutual  defence,  or  to  withdraw  from  the  domination  of 
some  powerful  people,  or  induced  by  the  eloquence  and 
abilities  of  a  legislator,  must  have  formed  monarchical 
governments,  submitted  to  laws,  and  joined  together  in 
regular  and  national  societies.  Such  have  been  the  begin- 
nings of  the  most  ancient  empires  in  the  Old  World;  and 
such  might  have  been  the  rise  of  those  of  Peru  and  ^^^^ 
Mexico  in  the  New;  but  we  are  destitute  of  historical 
monuments  to  carry  us  any  farther,  and  there  is  nothing, 
I  repeat  it,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  primitive  languages 
which  is  capable  of  throwing  any  light  upon  these  clouds 
of  impenetrable  darkness.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that 
a  method  so  natural  and  practicable  has  been  hitherto 
neglected  of  making  discoveries  as  interesting  at  least,  as 
the  greatest  part  of  those  which  for  these  two  ages  past 

have 
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have  employed  the  attention  of  the  learned.  We  should, 
at  least,  be  satisfied  amongst  that  prodigious  number  of 
various  nations  inhabiting  America,  and  differing  so  much 
in  language  from  one  another;  which  are  those  who  speak 
languages  totally  and  entirely  different  from  those  of  the 
Old  World,  and  who,  consequently,  must  be  reckoned  to 
have  passed  over  to  America  in  the  earliest  ages;  and 
those,  who  from  the  analogy  of  their  language,  with  these 
used  in  the  three  other  parts  of  the  globe,  leave  room  to 
judge  that  their  migration  has  been  more  recent,  and 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  shipwrecks,  or  to  some  accident 
similar  to  those  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  course  of 
this  dissertation. 
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JOURNAL 

OF 

a  Lepage  to  America; 

■tAddressed  to  the 

Duchess    of    LesDiguieres. 
LETTER     FIRST. 

RocHEFORT,  June  30th,  1720. 
Madam, 

YOU  were  pleased  to  express  a  desire  I  should  write 
you  regularly  by  every  opportunity  I  could  find, 
and  I  have  accordingly  given  you  my  promise,  be- 
cause I  am  not  capable  of  refusing  you  any  thing;  but  I 
am  greatly  afraid  you  will  soon  grow  weary  of  receiving 
my  letters:  for  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  you  will  find 
them  near  so  interesting  as  you  may  imagine  they  ought 
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to  be.  In  a  word,  you  have  laid  your  account  with  a  con- 
tinued journal;  but  in  the  first  place,  I  foresee  that  the 
messengers,  by  whose  hands  I  must  transmit  my  letters 
to  you,  will  never  be  over  and  above  exact  in  conveying 
them,  and  may  possibly  sometimes  fail  in  delivering 
them  altogether;  in  which  case,  you  can  only  have  a  mu- 
tilated and  imperfect  journal:  ^^^^  besides,  I  am  as  yet  at 
a  loss  where  I  am  to  find  materials  to  fill  it.  For  you  must 
certainly  know,  that  I  am  sent  into  a  country,  where  I 
shall  often  be  obliged  to  travel  a  hundred  leagues  and  up- 
wards, without  so  much  as  meeting  with  one  human  crea- 
ture, or  indeed  any  thing  else  but  one  continued  prospect 
of  rivers,  lakes,  woods,  and  mountains.  And  besides, 
what  sort  of  men  shall  I  meet  with?  With  savages,  whose 
language  I  do  not  understand,  and  who  are  equally  un- 
acquainted with  mine.  Besides,  what  can  men,  who  live 
in  the  most  barbarous  ignorance,  say  to  me,  that  can  af- 
fect me;  or  what  can  I  find  to  say  to  them,  who  are  full  as 
indifferent  and  unconcerned  as  to  what  passes  in  Europe, 
and  as  little  affected  with  it,  as  you  and  I,  Madam,  are, 
with  what  relates  to  their  private  concerns. 

In  the  second  place,  should  I  make  use  of  the  priviledge 
of  a  traveller,  I  know  you  too  well  to  venture  upon  tak- 
ing that  liberty  with  you,  or  to  flatter  myself  I  should 
find  any  credit  with  you,  should  I  attempt  it.  You  may 
therefore  lay  aside  all  such  apprehensions  in  myself,  for  I 
feel  no  manner  of  inclination  to  forge  adventures:  I  have 
already  had  an  experimental  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  is 
said  by  an  ancient  author,  that  men  carry  their  own  pe- 
culiar genius  and  manners  about  with  them  across  all 
seas,  and  through  all  changes  of  climate,  let  them  go 
where  they  will;  and  I,  for  my  part,  hope  to  preserve  that 
sincerity,  for  which  you  know  me,  across  the  vast  regions 

of 


of  America,  and  through  those  seas,  which  separate  that 
New  World  from  ours.  You  are  pleased  to  express  some 
concern  for  my  health,  which  you  do  not  think  sufficient- 
ly confirmed  to  undertake  so  long  and  fatiguing  a  voyage; 
but  thank  God,  I  gather  strength  daily,  f^^]  and  I  wish  I 
could  promise  myself  with  the  same  certainty,  or  at  least 
probability,  every  other  qualification  necessary  to  acquit 
myself,  as  I  ought,  of  the  commission,  with  which  I  have 
been  entrusted.  But  would  you  believe  it.  Madam,  I 
thought  I  should  have  lost  my  life  about  half  way  be- 
tween Paris  and  Rochefort.  Perhaps  you  still  remember 
what  you  have  often  heard  me  say,  that  our  rivers  in 
France  were  no  more  than  rivulets,  compared  with  those 
of  America:  I  can  assure  you,  the  Loire  was  very  near 
taking  a  severe  revenge  on  me  for  this  outrage  and  af- 
front done  to  the  dignity  of  that  river. 

I  had  taken  boat  at  Orleans  with  four  or  five  officers  be- 
longing to  Conti's  regiment  of  infantry.'  On  the  sixteenth 
being  over-against  Langets,^  and  being  unable  to  advance 
any  farther,  on  account  of  a  strong  wind  blowing  directly 
in  our  teeth,  we  wanted  to  gain  that  village,  to  make  sure 
of  good  lodgings,  in  case  of  being  obliged  to  pass  the  night 
there.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  riv- 
er, which  we  accordingly  proposed  to  our  boatmen,  who 
showed  great  reluctance  to  undertake  it;  but  being  young 
people,  and  we  insisting  on  it,  they  durst  not  contradict 
us.  We  had  hardly  got  to  the  middle  of  the  channel,  when 
we  could  have  wished  to  have  been  back  again;  but  it  was 
now  too  late,  and  what  troubled  me  most  of  all,  it  was  I 

'  So  named  for  Louis  Armand  de  Bourbon,  prince  de  Conti,  of  the  royal  family,  born 
1696  and  died  1727.  He  had  more  taste  for  letters  than  for  arms;  because  of  his  rank  he 
was  made,  in  1719,  lieutenant  general. 

'Now  Langeais,  a  small  town  of  Touraine,  with  a  beautiful  fifteenth-century  cha- 
teau. 

who 
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who  proposed  the  advice  we  so  heartily  repented  of.  We 
were  really  in  great  danger,  which  was  evident  from  the 
countenances  of  our  conductors;  however,  they  were  not 
discouraged,  and  managed  so  well,  that  they  extricated  us 
out  of  this  difficulty. 

[64]  Xhe  danger  being  over,  one  of  the  company  who 
had  frequently  been  on  the  point  of  stripping,  in  order  to 
betake  himself  to  swimming,  took  upon  him  to  cry  out 
with  all  his  force,  but  with  a  tone  which  showed  there  was 
still  a  palpitation  at  his  heart,  that  I  had  been  in  a  great 
fright.  Perhaps  he  spoke  truer  than  he  thought  of;  all 
this  was,  however,  nothing  but  guess-work;  and  especi- 
ally to  ward  off  the  reproaches  they  were  beginning  to 
make  me,  and  in  order  to  persuade  others  there  was  no 
danger,  I  had  always  preserved  a  tolerable  good  counten- 
ance. We  frequently  meet  with  those  false  bravos,  who, 
to  conceal  their  own  apprehensions,  endeavour  to  make  a 
diversion  by  rallying  those  who  have  much  better  cour- 
age than  themselves.  In  the  mean  time,  Madam,  were  I 
to  believe  in  omens,  here  was  sufficient  to  form  a  bad  au- 
gury of  a  voyage  I  was  going  to  undertake  for  above  three 
thousand  leagues  by  sea,  and  to  sail  in  a  canoe  of  bark^ 
on  two  of  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world,  and  on  lakes  al- 
most as  large,  and  at  least  full  as  tempestuous  as  the  Pon- 
tus  Euxinus,  or  the  Caspian  sea. 

The  Loire  continued  to  be  full  as  untractable  all  the 
rest  of  the  day,  so  we  slept  at  Langets;  our  officers,  who 
had  their  Lieutenant  de  Roy  at  their  head,  were  civil  men 
enough,  and  extremely  agreeable  company.  They  were, 
moreover,  very  religious,  and  they  gave  one  proof  of  it, 

3The  bark  canoe  was  the  craft  employed  by  the  northern  Indians  and  French  Cana- 
dians for  all  voyaging.  The  smaller  canoes  carried  five  persons  and  considerable  freight. 
They  were  made  of  rolls  of  birch  bark,  caulked  with  gum  of  trees.  They  are  the  lightest 
known  craft  and  invaluable  for  the  rapid  waters  of  Canada. 

which 


wit,  half  ^(?///  Maitre:  as  far  as  Orleans  he  had  kept  toler- 
ably within  bounds,  but  the  moment  we  were  embarked, 
he  began  to  break  out  a  little,  and  by  degrees,  came  to 
talk  on  religious  matters  in  a  very  libertine  manner.  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  '^^l  that  all  our  officers  were  so 
much  offended  at  it,  that  at  Langets  none  of  them  would 
lodge  in  the  same  house  with  him.  A  young  lieutenant 
took  it  upon  him  to  tell  him  of  it,  and  obliged  him  to  seek 
a  lodging  elsewhere. 

I  arrived  here  the  19th;  I  was  expected  as  I  was  charged 
with  packets  from  the  court;  but  they  looked  for  some- 
what besides,  that  is  to  say,  some  money,  which  arrived 
not  till  to-day.  To-morrow  I  embark  on  board  the  Camel, 
a  large  and  fine  frigate  belonging  to  the  king,  now  in  the 
road  below  the  Isle  of  Aix,  where  I  shall  find  myself  in  the 
midst  of  my  acquaintances.  I  have  already  been  at  sea 
with  M.  de  Voutron,  who  is  captain  of  her,  and  with  Cha- 
viteau,  the  first  pilot;''  and  I  have  lived  with  several  of  the 
officers  and  passengers  in  Canada. ^  We  are  told,  that  we 
are  extremely  well-manned,  and  there  is  not  a  sea-officer 
who  is  better  acquainted  with  the  voyage  we  are  going  to 
make  than  our  captain.  Thus  I  have  nothing  to  desire, 
whether  with  regard  to  the  safety  or  agreeableness  of  the 
passage. 

/  am^  &c. 


*\n  French  k  Chameau,  which  carried  as  a  figurehead  a  large  camel's  head  and  neck. 
Le  Chameau  was  wrecked  ofFLouisburg  in  1725,  when  Chaviteau,  the  pilot,  and  many 
officers  were  lost.  Voutron  was  in  1753  in  command  of  another  royal  frigate. 

^Charlevoix,  in  the  French  edition,  says  that  the  Comte  de  Vaudreuil,  formerly  his 
pupil  at  Quebec,  was  second  in  command  of  the  vessel.  This  was  Louis  Philippe,  eldest 
son  of  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  governor  general  of  Canada  from  1703  to  1725.  The 
younger  Vaudreuil  was  a  distinguished  naval  officer;  he  died  in  France  in  1763. 
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LETTER    SECOND. 

Voyage  from  Rochelle  to  Quebec;  some  Remarks  on  that 
passage^  on  the  great  Bank  o/"  Newfoundland,  and  on  the 
River  St.  Lawrence. 


Quebec,  Sept.  24,  1720. 
Madam, 

YESTERDAY  I  arrived  in  this  city,  after  a  tedious 
and  troublesome  passage  of  eleven  weeks  and  six 
days;  we  had,  however,  only  a  thousand  leagues  to 
sail;  thus  you  see  that  at  sea  we  do  not  always  travel  as 
M.  TAbbe  de  Choisy'  used  to  s^y  per  la  via  delle  poste.  I 
have  kept  no  journal  of  this  voyage,  as  I  suffered  greatly 
from  the  sea-sickness  which  lasted  with  me  for  more  than 
a  month.  I  had  flattered  myself  with  being  quit  this  time, 
having  already  paid  tribute  twice  before;  but  there  are 
constitutions  which  are  absolutely  incapable  of  enduring 
that  element,  of  which  sort  mine  is  one.  Now  in  the  condi- 
tion to  which  we  are  reduced  by  this  indisposition,  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  give  any  attention  to  what  passes  in 
the  ship.  And  besides,  nothing  can  be  more  barren  than 
such  a  navigation  as  this;  for  we  are  generally  taken  up 

'Francois  Timoleon,  Abbe  de  Chois)^,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1644  and  died  there  in 
1724;  he  was  a  distinguished  author  and  historian. 

with 
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with  enquiring  how  the  wind  blows,  at  what  rate  we  ad- 
vance, and  whether  it  be  in  the  right  course;  and  during 
two  thirds  of  the  way  you  see  nothing  but  ^^^^  the  seas 
and  skies.  I  am  going,  however,  to  give  you  what  my 
memory  can  furnish  most  Hkely  to  contribute  to  your 
amusement  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  order  to  acquit 
myself  as  much  as  is  possible  of  the  promise  I  made  you. 

We  continued  in  the  road  the  first  of  July  the  whole 
day,  and  the  second  we  set  sail  by  the  favour  of  a  gentle 
breeze  at  north-east.  The  three  first  days  the  wind  con- 
tinued favourable,  though  in  very  light  breezes,  which, 
from  the  calmness  of  the  sea,  were  sufficiently  acceptable. 
It  seemed  as  if  it  wanted  to  lull  us  asleep  before  it  showed 
itself  in  all  its  fury.  The  fourth  or  fifth,  the  wind  changed, 
so  that  we  were  obliged  to  lie  close  haul'd.  The  sea  grew 
high,  and  for  near  six  weeks  we  were  much  tossed.  The 
winds  shifted  continually,  but  were  much  oftener  against 
us  than  favourable,  so  that  we  were  obliged  almost  con- 
tinually to  ply  to  windward. 

On  the  ninth  of  August  our  pilots  believed  themselves 
on  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  they  were  not 
much  mistaken;  they  were  even  in  the  right  in  reckoning 
so,  it  being  the  business  of  a  good  navigator  to  be  always 
somewhat  a-head  of  his  ship;  that  is  to  say,  to  suppose 
himself  farther  advanced  than  he  really  is;  but  from  the 
9th  to  the  1 6th,  we  scarce  made  any  way  at  all.  What  is 
called  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  is  properly  a 
mountain,  hid  under  water,  about  six  hundred  French 
leagues  from  the  western  side  of  that  kingdom.^  The  Sieur 
Denys,  who  has  given  the  world  an  excellent  work  on 

"The  Banks  of  Newfoundland  extend  three  hundred  miles  southeast  towards  the 
center  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  were  probably  once  a  part  of  the  continent.  This 
sunken  ridge  of  rocks  is  one  of  the  greatest  fishing  places  in  the  world. 

North- 
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North-America,  and  a  very  instructive  treatise,^  gives 
this  mountain  an  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  extent, 
from  north  to  south;  ^^'^  but,  according  to  the  most  ex- 
act sea  charts,  the  beginning  of  it  on  the  south-side  is  in 
41  deg.  north  lat,  and  its  northern  extremity  is  in  49  deg. 
25  min. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  both  its  extremities  are  so  nar- 
row, that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  its  boundaries  with  any 
exactness.  Its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  about 
90  sea  leagues  of  England  and  France,  between  40  and  49 
deg.  of  long,  west  from  the  meridian  of  Paris.  I  have 
heard  sailors  say,  that  they  have  anchored  upon  it  in  five 
fathom  water;  which  is  likewise  contrary  to  what  the 
Sieur  Denys  advances,  who  pretends  he  never  found  less 
than  five  and  twenty.  But  it  is  certain,  that  in  several 
places  there  is  upwards  of  sixty.  ^  Towards  the  middle,  on 
the  side  next  Europe,  it  forms  a  bay  called  La  Fosse,  or 
the  ditch;  and  this  is  the  reason,  why  of  two  ships  under 
the  same  meridian,  and  within  sight  of  one  another,  the 
one  shall  find  ground,  and  the  other  no  soundings  at  all. 

Before  you  arrive  at  the  great  bank,  you  find  a  lesser 
one  called  the  Banc  Jacquet,  situated  opposite  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  great  one.  Some  mention  a  third  bank  before 
this,  to  which  they  give  a  conical  figure;  but  I  have  seen 
pilots  who  make  no  more  than  one  of  all  the  three,  and  an- 
swer such  objections  as  are  made  to  them,  by  asserting, 
that  there  are  cavities  in  the  great  bank,  and  of  such  a 
depth  as  to  deceive  those  who  are  led  into  the  false  sup- 
position of  three  different  banks,  by  not  happening  to  run 

3 Nicolas  Denys  (i 598-1 688)  was  the  author  oi Description geographique  et  historique 
des  costes  de  VAmerique  Septentrionale  avec  Vhistoire  naturel  du  pais  (Paris,  1672).  In 
spite  of  this  resounding  title  Denys  confined  his  observations  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadie, 
where  he  lived  many  years. 

♦The  range  is  from  fifteen  to  eighty  fathoms. 
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out  a  sufficient  length  of  cable  when  they  cast  anchor. 
However,  let  the  size  and  shape  of  this  mountain  be  as 
they  will,  since  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  them  to  any 
degree  of  exactness;  you  find  on  it  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  shell-fish,  with  several  sorts  of  other  fishes  of  all  sizes, 
most  part  ''°^  of  which  serve  for  the  common  nourish- 
ment of  the  cod,  the  number  of  which  seems  to  equal  that 
of  the  grains  of  sand  which  cover  this  bank.  For  more 
than  two  centuries  since,  there  have  been  loaded  with 
them  from  two  to  three  hundred  ships  annually,  notwith- 
standing the  diminution  is  not  perceivable.  It  might  not, 
however,  be  amiss,  to  discontinue  this  fishery  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  even  the  river,  for  more  than  sixty  leagues,  the  coasts 
of  Acadia,  those  of  the  Isle  Roy  ale,  or  Cape  Breton,  and  of 
Newfoundland,  are  no  less  replenished  with  this  fish,  than 
the  great  bank.  These,  Madam,  are  true  mines,  which  are 
more  valuable,  and  require  much  less  expence  than  those 
of  Peru  and  Mexico. 

We  sufi^ered  a  great  deal  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
contrary  winds  detained  us  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
of  the  cod-fish;  this  being  by  much  the  most  disagreeable 
and  inconvenient  place  in  all  the  ocean  to  sail  in.  The  sun 
scarce  ever  shows  himself  here,  and  for  most  part  of  the 
time  the  air  is  impregnated  with  a  cold  thick  fog,  which 
indicates  your  approach  to  the  bank,  so  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  be  mistaken.  Now  what  can  possibly  be  the 
cause  of  so  constant  and  remarkable  a  phenomenon!  Can 
it  be  the  neighbourhood  of  the  land  and  of  those  forests 
with  which  it  is  covered?  But  besides,  that  Cape  Race,^ 
which  is  the  nearest  land  to  the  great  bank,  is  thirty  five 

5  Cape  Race,  the  southeastern  extremity  of  Newfoundland,  was  named  by  the  Cor- 
tereals,  Portuguese  explorers  who  sailed  along  this  region  before  1500. 
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leagues  distant,  the  same  thing  happens  not  on  any  other 
coast  of  the  island;  and  further  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land is  not  subject  to  fogs,  except  on  the  side  towards  the 
great  bank;  every  where  else  its  coasts  enjoy  a  pure  air 
and  a  serene  sky.  It  is,  therefore  probable,  that  the  cause 
of  the  mists,  in  which  Cape  Race  is  ge-  ^^'^  nerally  hid,  is 
the  proximity  of  the  great  bank,  and  must  be  sought  for 
on  the  bank  itself.  Now  this  is  my  conjecture  on  this 
head,  which  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned.  I  be- 
gin with  observing,  that  we  have  another  sign  by  which 
we  discover  our  near  approach  to  the  great  bank;  and  it 
is  this,  that  on  all  its  extremities  commonly  called  its 
Ecorres^  there  is  always  a  short  tumbling  sea  with  violent 
winds.  May  we  not  look  upon  this  as  the  cause  of  the 
mists  which  prevail  here,  and  say,  that  the  agitation  of 
the  water  on  a  bottom,  which  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
mud,  renders  the  air  thick  and  heavy,  and  that  the  sun 
can  only  attract  those  gross  vapours  which  he  is  never 
able  sufficiently  to  rarify?  You  will  ask  me,  whence  this 
agitation  of  the  sea  on  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  great 
bank  proceeds,  whilst  every  where  else  and  even  on  the 
bank  itself  there  is  a  profound  calm  ?  If  I  am  not  deceived 
it  is  this.  We  daily  find  in  these  places  currents,  which 
set  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  another,  the  sea 
being  impressed  with  an  irregular  motion  by  those  cur- 
rents, and  beating  with  impetuosity  against  the  sides  of 
the  bank,  which  are  almost  every  where  very  steep,  is 
repelled  from  it  with  the  same  violence,  and  is  the  true 
cause  of  the  agitation  remarked  on  it. 

If  the  same  thing  happens  not  in  approaching  all  steep 
coasts,  it  is  owing  to  their  not  being  of  equal  extent  with 
this;  that  there  are  no  currents  near  them,  that  they  are 
less  strong,  or  that  they  do  not  run  counter  to  each  other, 
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that  they  do  not  meet  with  so  steep  a  coast,  and  are  not 
repelled  from  it  with  equal  violence.  It  is  besides  certain, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  after  those  who  follow  the 
seafaring  life,  that  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  and  the  mud 
which  it  stirs  up,  contribute  much  to  thicken  ^^^^  the  air, 
and  encrease  the  winds:  But  that  those  winds  when  they 
proceed  from  no  other  cause  do  not  extend  very  far,  and 
that  upon  the  great  bank,  at  any  considerable  distance 
from  the  side  of  it,  you  sail  with  as  much  tranquillity  as 
in  a  road,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  violent  wind  proceed- 
ing from  some  other  quarter. 

It  was  on  a  Friday  the  i6th  of  August,  we  found  our- 
selves on  the  great  bank  in  75  fathom  water.  To  arrive  at 
the  great  bank  is  called  Bancquer  or  Banking;  to  depart 
from  it  is  called  Del^ancquer  or  De^ankingy  two  expressions 
with  which  the  cod-fishery  has  enriched  our  language.  It 
is  the  custom  on  finding  soundings  to  cry  out.  Five  le  Roy, 
which  is  generally  done  with  great  chearfulness.  Our  crew 
were  longing  for  fresh  cod;  but  the  sun  was  set,  and  the 
wind  favourable,  so  we  thought  proper  to  take  the  advan- 
tage of  it.  Towards  eleven  o'clock  at  night  arose  a  strong 
wind  at  south-east,  which,  with  our  mizen  only,  would 
have  carried  us  three  leagues  an  hour.  Had  we  had  this 
inconvenience  alone  by  furling  as  we  did  that  instant  all 
our  other  sails,  we  should  have  had  no  reason  to  complain, 
but  there  came  on  at  the  same  time  such  a  plump  of  rain, 
that  you  would  have  thought  all  the  cataracts  of  the  heav- 
ens had  been  opened.  What  was  still  worse,  the  thunder 
began  at  the  time  when  it  commonly  ends,  it  fell  so  near 
us,  that  the  rudder  was  wounded,  and  all  the  sailors  that 
worked  the  ship  felt  the  shock  of  it.  Then  it  grew  louder, 
and  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  could  not  have  made  a 
greater  noise.  We  could  not  hear  one  another,  and  so 
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thick  were  the  peals,  as  to  seem  one  continued  roar.  Nor 
could  we  see  any  thing  in  the  midst  of  the  lightning,  so 
much  were  we  dazzled  with  it.  In  a  word,  for  an  hour  ^^3] 
and  an  half,  our  destruction  seemed  inevitable;  the  hearts 
of  the  bravest  amongst  us  misgave  them;  for  the  thunder 
continued  always  directly  over  our  heads,  and  had  it 
struck  us  a  second  time  we  might  have  become  food  for 
the  cod,  at  whose  expence  we  had  reckoned  very  soon  to 
make  good  cheer.  Castor  or  Pollux,  for  I  know  not  which 
of  the  two  was  then  upon  duty,  had  forewarned  us  under 
the  name  oiFeu  de  St.  Elme,^  of  all  this  Fracas,  otherwise 
we  might  possibly  have  been  surprized  and  overset. 

An  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  the  rain  ceased,  the 
thunder  seemed  at  a  distance,  and  the  flashes  of  lightning 
were  only  seen  faintly  on  the  horizon.  The  wind  continued 
still  favourable  and  without  blustering,  and  the  sea  be- 
came smooth  as  glass.  Every  one  was  then  for  going  to 
bed,  but  the  beds  were  all  wet,  the  rain  having  penetrated 
through  the  most  imperceptible  chinks,  a  circumstance 
which  is  inevitable  when  a  ship  is  much  tossed.  They, 
however,  did  the  best  they  could,  and  thought  themselves 
extremely  happy  to  be  so  easily  quit.  Every  thing  violent 
is  of  short  duration,  and  above  all  a  south-east  wind  at 
least  in  these  seas.  It  never  continues  but  when  it  grows 
stronger  by  degrees,  and  often  ends  in  a  storm.  The  calm 
returned  with  daylight,  we  made  no  progress,  but  divert- 
ed ourselves  with  fishing. 

Every  thing  is  good  in  the  cod,  whilst  it  is  fresh;  and  it 
loses  nothing  of  its  good  relish,  and  becomes  even  firmer 
after  it  has  been  kept  two  days  in  salt;  but  it  is  the  fishers 
only  who  taste  the  most  delici-  ^^^^  ous  parts  of  this  fish, 

"These  fires  never  miss  to  be  observed  on  the  yards  at  the  approach  of  a  storm. — 
Charlevoix. 
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that  is  to  say,  the  head,  the  tongue,  and  the  hver,  which 
after  having  been  steeped  in  oil  and  vinegar,  with  a  little 
pepper,  make  a  most  exquisite  sauce.  Now,  in  order  to 
preserve  all  these  parts  would  require  too  much  salt;  so 
that  whatever  they  cannot  consume  whilst  the  fishing 
season  lasts,  is  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  largest  cod  I  have 
ever  seen  was  not  quite  three  feet  in  length;  notwith- 
standing those  of  the  great  bank  are  the  largest:  but, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  animal  which  has  so  wide  a  throat 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  or  that  is  more  voracious.  All 
sorts  of  things  are  found  in  the  belly  of  this  fish,  even 
pieces  of  broken  earthen  ware,  iron,  and  glass.  It  was  at 
first  believed  capable  of  digesting  all  this,  but  the  world 
has  become  sensible  of  this  mistake,  which  was  founded 
on  this  circumstance,  that  some  pieces  of  iron  half  worn 
away,  had  been  found  in  the  belly  of  it.  It  is  the  received 
opinion  at  this  day  that  the  Gau^  which  is  the  name 
that  the  fishers  have  given  to  the  stomach  of  the  cod- 
fish, turns  inside  out,  like  a  pocket,  and  that  by  means 
of  this  action,  this  fish  disburdens  itself  of  whatever  in- 
commodes it. 

What  is  called  in  Holland  the  Cabelao^  is  a  sort  of  cod 
which  is  caught  in  the  channel  and  some  other  places,  and 
which  difi^ers  from  the  cod  of  America  only  in  that  it  is  of 
a  much  smaller  size.  That  of  the  great  Bank  is  salted  only, 
and  this  is  what  is  called  White^  or  more  commonly  Green 
Cod.  M.  Denys  tells  us  on  this  head,  that  he  has  seen  salt 
made  in  Canada  equal  to  what  is  carried  thither  from 
Brouage^  in  Old  France,  but  that  after  they  had  made 
the  experiment,  the  salt-pits,  which  had  been  dug  on  pur- 

'Brouage,  opposite  La  Rochelle,  was  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  de  Champlain,  found- 
er of  Canada.  During  the  civil  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  Brouage  was  a  very  im- 
portant port  and  several  times  besieged.  Finally  its  harbor  was  destroyed,  and  its  only 
industry  became  salt  making. 
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pose,  were  filled  up.  Those  who  have  the  most  exclaimed 
against  this  country,  as  being  utterly  ^^^^  good  for  noth- 
ing, have  been  the  very  persons  who  have  been  more  than 
once  the  cause  why  no  advantage  has  been  reaped  from 
it.  Dried  cod,  or  what  is  called  la  Merluche,  can  only  be 
taken  on  the  coasts;  which  requires  great  attendance  and 
much  experience.  M.  Denys,  who  agrees  that  all  those  he 
had  ever  known  to  follow  this  commerce  in  Acadia  ruined 
themselves  by  it,  fully  proves,  and  makes  it  extremely 
plain,  that  they  are  in  the  wrong  who  conclude  from 
thence  that  the  cod  is  not  in  great  abundance  in  those 
parts.  But  he  asserts,  that  in  order  to  carry  on  this  fish- 
ery there  to  advantage,  the  fishers  must  be  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  country;  and  he  reasons  in  this  manner.  Every 
season  is  not  equally  proper  for  this  fishery;  it  can  only  be 
carried  on  from  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  till 
the  end  of  August.  Now  if  you  bring  sailors  from  France, 
either  you  must  pay  them  for  the  whole  year,  in  which 
case  your  expences  will  swallow  up  the  profits,  or  you 
must  pay  them  for  the  fishing  season  only,  in  which  they 
can  never  find  their  account.  For  to  say  that  they  may  be 
employed  for  the  rest  of  the  year  in  sawing  of  boards  and 
felling  of  timber,  is  certainly  a  mistake,  as  they  could  not 
possibly  make  the  expence  of  their  living  out  of  it;  so 
that  thus  either  they  must  needs  ruin  the  undertaker  or 
die  of  hunger. 

But  if  they  are  inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  undertakers 
will  not  only  be  better  served,  but  also  it  will  be  their  own 
faults  if  they  do  not  presently  get  a  fortune.  By  this 
means  they  will  be  able  to  make  choice  of  the  best  hands; 
they  will  take  their  own  time  to  begin  the  fishery,  they 
will  make  choice  of  proper  places,  they  will  make  great 
profits  for  the  space  of  four  months;  and  the  rest  of  the 
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year  they  may  employ  in  working  for  themselves  at 
home,  f^^^  Had  things  been  settled  upon  this  bottom  in 
those  parts  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  last  past,  Acadia 
must  have  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  colonies  in 
all  America.  For  whilst  it  was  given  out  in  France,  and 
that  with  a  kind  of  affectation  that  it  was  impossible  ever 
to  do  any  thing  in  that  country,  it  enriched  the  people  of 
New-England  by  the  fishing  trade  only,  though  the  Eng- 
lish were  without  several  advantages  for  carrying  it  on, 
which  our  situation  offered  us. 

After  leaving  the  great  bank,  you  meet  with  several 
lesser  ones,  all  of  them  equally  abounding  in  fish,  nor  is 
the  cod  the  only  species  found  in  those  seas.  And  though 
you  do  not  in  fact  meet  with  many  Requiems,  scarce  any 
Giltheads  and  Bonettas,  or  those  other  fishes  which  re- 
quire warmer  seas,  yet  to  make  amends  they  abound  with 
whales,  blowers,  sword-fish,  porpusses,  threshers,  with 
many  others  of  less  value.  We  had  here  more  than  once 
the  pleasure  of  viewing  the  combat  of  the  whale  and 
sword-fish,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  entertaining. 
The  sword-fish  is  of  the  thickness  of  a  cow,  from  seven  to 
eight  feet  long,  the  body  tapering  towards  the  tail.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  weapon,  which  is  a  kind  of  sword 
three  feet  in  length  and  four  fingers  in  breadth.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  its  snout,  and  from  each  side  it  has  a  range  of 
teeth  an  inch  long,  and  placed  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other.  This  fish  is  dressed  with  any  sort  of  sauce,  and 
is  excellent  eating.  Its  head  is  more  delicious  than  a  calf's, 
and  thicker,  and  of  a  squarer  form.  Its  eyes  are  extremely 
large.  The  whale  and  sword-fish  never  meet  without  a 
battle,  and  the  latter  has  the  fame  of  being  the  constant 
aggressor.  Sometimes  two  sword-fishes  join  against  one 
whale,  in  which  case  the  parties  are  by  no  ^^'^  means 
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equal.  The  whale,  in  lieu  of  arms  offensive  and  defensive, 
has  only  his  tail;  in  order  to  use  it  against  his  enemy  he 
dives  with  his  head,  and  if  the  blow  takes  place  finishes 
him  at  a  stroke;  but  the  other,  who  is  very  adroit  in  shun- 
ning it,  immediately  falls  upon  the  whale,  and  buries  his 
weapon  in  his  sides.  And  as  he  seldom  pierces  quite  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fat,  does  him  no  great  damage;  when  the 
whale  discovers  the  other  darting  upon  him  he  dives, 
but  the  sword-fish  pursues  him  under  water,  and  obliges 
him  to  rise  again  to  the  surface;  then  the  battle  begins 
anew,  and  lasts  till  the  sword-fish  loses  sight  of  the  whale, 
who  makes  a  flying  fight  of  it,  and  is  a  better  swimmer 
than  he  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  Flettau^  or  thresher,  resembles  a  large  plaice,  and 
what  is  called  by  the  French  fishermeny^d"/,  appears  to  be 
the  diminutive  of  this  fish.  He  is  grey  on  the  back  and 
white  under  the  belly.  His  length  is  generally  from  four  to 
five  feet,  his  breadth  at  least  two,  and  his  thickness  one. 
His  head  is  very  thick,  all  of  it  exquisite  and  extremely 
tender;  from  the  bones  is  extracted  a  juice  which  is  pref- 
erable to  the  finest  marrow.  His  eyes,  which  are  almost  as 
large  as  those  of  the  sword-fish,  and  the  gills  are  most  de- 
licious morsels.  The  body  is  thrown  into  the  sea,  to  fatten 
the  cod,  to  whom  the  thresher  is  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
my, and  who  makes  but  one  meal  of  three  of  those  fishes. 
I  shall  not  trouble  your  Grace  with  a  description  of  all  the 
species  of  birds  which  live  on  those  seas,  and  that  only  by 
fishing,  all  of  them  being  naturally  fishers,  as  several 
travellers  have  already  mentioned  them,  though  their  ac- 
counts contain  nothing  worth  notice. 

'7^^  On  the  1 8th,  the  wind  favourable;  we  believe  the 
winds  have  carried  us  a  little  too  far  to  the  southward, 
and  we  are  sailing  west-north-west,  in  order  to  recover 
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our  latitude.  For  ten  or  twelve  days  past  we  have  never 
seen  the  sun,  and  on  that  account  have  not  been  able  to 
take  an  observation.  This  happens  pretty  often,  and  is 
what  occasions  the  greatest  danger  of  this  navigation. 
Towards  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  perceive  a  small 
vessel,  which  seems  to  make  towards  us,  we  stand  to- 
wards her,  and  when  we  are  come  near  enough,  asked  her, 
in  what  latitude  we  are?  This  was  an  Englishman,  the 
captain  of  which  answered  in  his  own  language;  we  im- 
agined, he  said,  we  were  in  45  deg.  We  had,  however,  no 
reason  to  rely  too  much  upon  his  account,  as  he  might  pos- 
sibly be  in  the  same  mistake  with  ourselves.  We  take  heart 
notwithstanding,  and  as  the  wind  continues  favourable, 
we  flatter  ourselves  if  it  stands,  with  the  hopes  of  passing 
the  gulph  in  two  days. 

Towards  four  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  wind  fell,  which 
amazed  us  all;  this  was,  notwithstanding,  what  preserved 
us.  At  II  o'clock  at  night,  the  horizon  appeared  very 
black  a-head  of  us,  tho'  every  where  else  the  heavens 
were  extremely  serene.  The  sailors  of  the  watch  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  it  was  the  land  we  saw,  the  officer  of 
the  watch  laughed  at  them,  but  on  seeing  that  they  per- 
sisted in  their  opinion,  he  began  to  think  they  might  pos- 
sibly be  in  the  right.  Luckily  for  us,  there  was  so  little 
wind,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  ship  would  steer; 
so  that  he  hoped  day-light  would  appear  before  we  ap- 
proached too  near  the  land.  x'\t  midnight  the  watch  was 
changed;  the  sailors,  who  succeeded  those  on  the  former 
watch,  were  immediately  of  their  opinion;  but  their  offi- 
cer undertook  to  prove  ^^'^  to  them  that  what  they  saw 
could  not  possibly  be  the  land,  but  was  a  fog  which  would 
vanish  as  daylight  came  on.  He  was  not  able  to  persuade 
them  of  it,  and  they  persisted  in  maintaining  that  the 

heavens 
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heavens  were  too  serene  for  any  mist  to  be  on  the  opposite 
side,  except  the  land  lay  that  way  likewise. 

At  day-break,  they  all  fell  a  crying  out  that  they  saw 
the  land.  The  officer,  without  even  deigning  to  look  that 
way,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  at  four  o'clock  went 
to  sleep,  assuring  them,  that  when  he  should  awake  he 
should  find  this  pretended  land  vanished.  His  successor, 
who  was  the  Count  de  Vaudreuil,  being  more  cautious, 
immediately  ordered  some  of  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and 
was  not  long  before  he  saw  the  necessity  of  this  precau- 
tion. As  soon  as  day  appeared,  we  discovered  the  horizon 
all  set  round  with  land,  and  at  the  same  time  a  small  Eng- 
Msh  vessel  at  anchor  within  two  cannon  shot  of  us.  M.  de 
Voutron  being  informed  of  it  caused  the  incredulous  offi- 
cer to  be  called  up  that  instant,  whom  they  had  much  to 
do  to  get  out  of  his  cabbin,  where  he  maintained  that  it 
was  impossible  we  could  have  land  so  near  us.  He  came, 
however,  after  two  or  three  summonses,  and  at  sight  of 
the  danger  to  which  his  obstinacy  had  exposed  us,  he  was 
seized  with  astonishment.  He  is,  notwithstanding,  the 
most  expert  man  in  France  for  navigating  on  these  seas, 
but  too  great  a  share  of  abilities  is  sometimes  of  prejudice 
when  we  place  too  much  confidence  in  them. 

Notwithstanding,  Madam,  if  the  wind  had  not  fallen  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  evening  before,  we  had  certainly  gone 
to  the  bottom  in  the  night;  for  we  were  running  full  sail 
upon  breakers,  from  whence  ^^"'^  it  was  impossible  we 
could  ever  be  got  off.  The  difficulty  was  to  know  where  we 
were.  We  were,  however,  certain  that  we  were  not  in  45 
deg.  the  evening  before.  The  question  was,  were  we  more 
to  the  north  or  south?  And  on  this  there  were  different 
opinions.  One  of  our  officers  assured  us,  that  the  land 
which  appeared  before  us  was  Acadia;  that  he  had  for- 
merly 
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merly  made  a  voyage  thither,  and  that  he  knew  it  again; 
another  maintained  that  it  was  the  islands  of  St.  Peter.^ 
But  what  reason  is  there  to  think,  said  others  to  him,  we 
are  so  far  advanced?  It  is  not  yet  twenty- four  hours  since 
we  were  upon  the  great  bank,  and  it  is  more  than  an  hun- 
dred leagues  from  the  great  bank,  to  the  islands  of  St. 
Peter.  The  pilot  Chaviteau  pretended,  that  it  was  Cape 
Race.  That  there  is  some  error  in  our  reckoning,  said  he, 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt,  and  we  ought  not  to  wonder  at 
it,  it  being  impossible  to  keep  an  exact  account  in  the  way 
of  currents  which  we  are  not  acquainted  with,  and  which 
are  continually  changing,  and  especially  as  we  had  not  the 
benefit  of  taking  the  latitude  to  set  us  to  rights.  But  it  is 
past  the  bounds  of  all  probability  that  we  should  either  be 
on  the  coast  of  Acadia,  or  at  the  islands  of  St.  Peter.  ^ 

His  reasoning  appeared  just  to  us,  we  could,  however, 
have  wished  he  had  been  mistaken,  for  we  knew  how  dis- 
agreeable a  thing  it  was  to  be  en-  ^^'^  tangled  with  the 
land  under  Cape  Race.  In  this  uncertainty  we  resolved  to 
consult  the  captain  of  the  Englishman  that  lay  a-head  of 
us,  and  Chaviteau  was  charged  with  this  commission.  He 
reflected  at  his  return,  that  the  English  had  been  as  much 
surprized  at  finding  themselves  in  this  bay  as  we  were, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  this  was  the  place  whither 
their  business  led  them;  that  Cape  Race  was  before  us, 
and  Cape  du  Brole  ten  leagues  below;^°  that  from  the 

*Isle  St.  Pierre  and  its  companion  Isle  Miquelon,  lying  south  of  Newfoundland,  still 
belong  to  France. 

'In  1725  the  same  Chaviteau  committed  a  blunder  much  more  fatal.  He  was  then 
likewise  King's  pilot  on  board  the  Camel,  and  having  been  several  days  without  taking 
the  latitude,  in  the  night  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  August  this  ship  struck  upon  a  rock  near 
Louisburgh  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished.  It  appeared 
by  the  journals  that  had  been  kept  on  board,  and  which  were  found  afterwards,  that 
they  believed  themselves  still  seventy  leagues  from  that  island.  —  Charlevoix. 

'"Now  Cape  Broyle,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Cape  Race. 

midst 
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midst  of  those  breakers,  on  which  we  had  like  to  have 
been  cast  away,  there  issued  a  river,  at  the  entry  of  which 
there  was  an  English  settlement,  whither  this  small  ves- 
sel was  bound  with  provisions." 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  there  happened  to  us  a  very 
singular  adventure  in  this  very  passage,  and  which  ex- 
posed us  to,  perhaps,  as  great  danger  as  that  which  I  have 
been  relating.  This  was  a  few  days  after  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, and  till  then  we  had  been  much  incommoded  with 
excessive  heats.  One  morning,  as  we  were  getting  up,  we 
were  seized  with  so  intense  a  cold  as  to  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  our  winter  garments.  We  could  by  no  means 
imagine  the  cause  of  this,  as  the  weather  was  extremely 
fine,  and  as  the  wind  did  not  blow  from  the  north.  At  last, 
on  the  third  day  thereafter,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, one  of  the  sailors  cried  out  with  all  his  might.  Luff, 
luff,  that  is,  place  the  helm  so  as  to  bring  the  ship  nearer 
to  the  wind.  He  was  obeyed,  and  the  moment  thereafter, 
we  perceived  an  enormous  piece  of  ice  which  glanced  along 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  against  which  she  must  infal- 
libly have  been  stove  to  pieces,  if  the  sailor  had  not  been 
endued  with  mariner's  eyes,  for  we  could  scarce  see  it, 
and  if  the  man  at  the  helm  had  been  less  alert  in  shifting 
the  tiller. 

f^""^  I  did  not,  however,  see  this  piece  of  ice,  as  I  was 
not  then  got  up;  but  all  who  were  then  upon  deck,  assured 
us,  that  it  seemed  as  high  as  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris,  and  that  it  was  a  great  deal  higher  than  the 
masts  of  the  ship.  I  have  often  heard  it  maintained  that 
this  was  impossible,  because,  besides  its  extraordinary 

"The  English  fisherman  settled  on  the  east  coast  of  Newfoundland  at  a  very  early- 
day.  In  1713,  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  island  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain;  it  is 
known  as  the  oldest  English  colony. 

height 
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height  above  the  sea,  it  must  also  reach  to  a  considerable 
depth  under  water,  and  that  it  was  not  possible  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  such  a  piece  of  ice  could  be  formed. 
To  this  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  order  to  deny 
the  fact,  we  must  give  the  lie  to  a  number  of  persons, 
for  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  such  floating  islands  have 
been  seen  at  sea.  The  Mother  of  the  Incarnation"  being 
upon  the  same  passage,  run  the  same  hazard  in  broad 
day-light.  The  piece  of  ice  which  for  want  of  wind  to 
carry  her  out  of  its  way,  had  like  to  have  sent  her  to  the 
bottom,  was  seen  by  the  whole  crew,  and  was  reckoned 
much  larger  than  that  which  we  met  with.  She  adds,  that 
the  general  absolution  was  given  as  is  usual  in  cases  of 
extreme  danger. 

It  is  moreover  certain,  that  in  Hudson's  bay  there  are 
pieces  of  ice  formed  by  the  fall  of  torrents,  which  tumble 
from  the  top  of  mountains,  and  which  breaking  off  in  the 
summer  with  a  hideous  noise,  are  afterwards  carried  dif- 
ferent ways  by  the  current.  The  Sieur  Jeremie,^^  who 
passed  several  years  in  this  bay,  tells  us,  that  he  had  the 
curiosity  to  sound  close  to  one  of  these  pieces  of  ice  which 
had  been  stranded,  and  that  after  running  out  a  hundred 
fathom  of  line,  they  found  no  bottom.  I  return  to  our  ad- 
venture. Cape  Race,  Madam,  is  the  south-east  point  of 

"Marie  Guyard,  Mere  de  I'lncarnation,  was  the  first  superior  of  the  UrsuHne  con- 
vent at  Quebec.  Born  in  1599,  she  was  married  and  had  one  son;  on  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  entered  the  Ursuline  order  and  in  1639  headed  the  first  party  of  nuns  who 
came  to  Canada;  from  then  until  her  death  in  1672  she  was  an  active  agent  for  good  in 
the  colony.  Her  Letters,  collected  and  published  by  her  son  in  1681,  are  a  prime  source 
for  early  Canadian  history.  Charlevoix  wrote  a  life  of  this  holy  woman. 

'^  Sieur  Jeremie  (given  name  unknown)  accompanied  the  French  forces  to  Hudson 
Bay  in  1694;  he  was  for  twenty  years  fighting  and  trading  in  that  region;  from  1708  to 
1714  he  commanded  Fort  Bourbon  for  the  French,  surrendering  that  post,  called  by  the 
English  York,  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  had  restored  the  forts  to  Great  Britain.  Jere- 
mie wrote  "Relation  au  Detroit  et  de  la  Bale  de  Hudson,"  published  in  Bernard,  Re- 
ceuildes  Voyages  (Amsterdam,  1724). 

the 
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the  island  of  Newfoundland;  it  is  situated  in  46  deg.  and 
about  30  min.  north  latitude.  The  coast  runs  from  hence 
west-  f^^^  ward,  a  little  inclining  to  the  north  for  the  space 
of  a  hundred  leagues,  and  terminates  at  Cape  Ray  in  47 
deg.  Almost  half-way,  is  the  great  bay  of  Placentia,  one 
of  the  finest  ports  in  all  America.  West-south-west  from 
this  is  a  Hummock,  which  is  seen  from  far,  and  serves 
to  make  it  known.  This  is  called  the  Red  Hat^^^  from  its 
appearing  in  this  form  at  a  distance,  and  from  its  being 
of  a  reddish  colour.  On  the  23d  at  noon,  we  were  abreast 
of  it,  and  in  the  evening  we  sailed  along  the  islands  of  St. 
Peter,  which  lay  on  the  starboard  side,  that  is  to  say  on 
our  right-hand. 

These  are  three  islands,'^  the  two  first  of  which  are  ex- 
ceeding high,  and  from  the  side  on  which  we  were,  could 

•  1  •     1  T       ■ 

be  seen  nothing  but  mountams  covered  with  moss.  It  is 
pretended  that  this  moss  in  some  places  covers  very  fine 
porphyry.  On  the  side  towards  Newfoundland,  there  is 
some  arable  land,  with  an  indifferent  good  port,  where  we 
formerly  had  some  settlements.  The  largest  and  most 
western  of  the  three,  which  is  more  commonly  called  Ma- 
guelon  island,  is  not  so  high  as  the  two  others,  and  the 
land  of  it  appears  to  be  very  level.  It  is  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  league  in  length.  On  the  24th,  at  day-break,  we 
had  left  it  only  five  or  six  leagues  behind  us,  but  after  mid- 
night we  had  had  no  wind.  Towards  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  there  arose  a  light  breeze  at  south-east.  Whilst 
we  were  waiting  till  it  should  grow  strong  enough  to  fill 
our  sails,  we  diverted  ourselves  with  fishing,  and  caught  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cod.  We  spent  two  hours  more 

'••Still  called  Cap  Chapeau  Rouge. 

'sThese  islands  appear  as  three,  although  Great  and  Little  Miquelon  are  connected 
by  a  line  of  dunes. 

than 
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than  we  ought  to  have  done  in  this  diversion,  and  we  had 
very  soon  sufficient  reason  to  repent  it. 

[84]  It  ^vas  eight  o'clock  when  we  made  sail,  and  we 
run  the  whole  night  in  hopes  of  discovering  Cape  Ray 
which  lay  upon  our  right,  or  the  little  island  of  St.  Paul, 
which  we  ought  to  leave  on  our  left,  and  which  is  almost 
opposite  to  Cape  Ray,  but  night  came  on  without  our 
having  had  sight  of  either.  We  would  then  have  been  very 
glad  that  we  had  made  use  of  the  time  we  had  lost.  What 
was  most  disagreeable  in  this,  was,  that  towards  midnight 
we  were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  much  such  another  as  that 
which  we  had  met  with  on  the  great  bank,  and  as  we  had 
no  room  to  doubt  of  our  being  near  one  or  other  of  the 
two  lands  between  which  our  course  lay,  we  durst  not 
take  the  benefit  of  the  wind  which  would  have  advanced 
us  a  good  deal  in  our  course.  Thus,  in  spite  of  Chaviteau's 
advice,  who  undertook  to  carry  us  through  in  safety,  we 
lay  to.  At  day-break  we  perceived  Cape  Ray,  on  which 
the  currents  were  driving  us,  and  to  compleat  our  misfor- 
tune, we  had  not  wind  enough  to  get  clear  of  the  coast. 
We  were  almost  ashore,  when  about  half  an  hour  past  five 
in  the  morning,  a  light  breath  of  northwest  wind  came 
in  the  nick  of  time  to  our  assistance;  we  lost  nothing  by  it, 
and  we  were  extricated  from  the  danger  in  which  we  were. 
The  north-west,  after  doing  us  this  good  office,  would 
have  obliged  us  extremely  had  it  made  way  for  some  other 
wind;  it  did  not,  however,  comply  with  our  wishes,  and 
for  two  whole  days  detained  us  in  the  mouth  of  the  gulph 
of  St.  Laurence.'^  On  the  third  day  we  passed  between 
the  island  of  St.  Paul  and  Cape  St.  Laurence,  which  is  the 

"^The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  was  first  discovered  and  explored  by  Jacques  Cartier  in 
1534.  The  name  was  not  given  by  Cartier,  who  upon  his  second  voyage  in  1535  called  a 
small  harbor  on  the  north  shore  "St.  Laurens."  Later  geographers  extended  this  name 
to  the  gulf  and  the  river. 

most 
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most  northerly  point  of  the  Isle  Roy  ale  ^  or  island  of  Cape 
Breton. '7  This  passage  is  very  narrow,  and  is  never  ven- 
tured upon  in  foggy  weather,  because  the  island  of  St. 
Paul  is  so  small  as  to  be  easily  hid  by  the  mist.  That  which 
lies  between  this  island  and  Cape  Ray  ^^^i  is  much  broad- 
er; but  our  sails  were  set  to  take  the  other  when  the  wind 
shifted;  accordingly  we  took  advantage  of  it.  The  gulph 
of  St.  Laurence  is  fourscore  leagues  in  length,  which  a 
good  wind  at  south-east,  with  the  assistance  of  the  cur- 
rents, carried  us  through  in  twenty-four  hours.  About 
half-way  you  meet  the  Isles  aux  Oiseaux,  or  Bird  Islands,'^ 
which  we  sailed  along  at  the  distance  of  a  small  cannon 
shot,  and  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  which 
were  discovered  by  James  Cartier^  near  the  Island  of  New- 
foundland.'^ These  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  are  two 
rocks  which  appeared  to  me  to  rise  up  tapering  to  a  sharp 
point  about  sixty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the 
largest  of  which  was  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet 
in  circumference.  They  are  very  near  one  another,  and  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  water  enough  between  them  for  a 
large  shallop.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  colour  they  are  of, 
the  mute,  or  dung  of  sea-fowl,  covering  entirely  both  the 
surface  and  banks.  There  are  to  be  seen,  however,  in 
some  places  veins  of  a  reddish  colour. 

They  have  been  visited  several  times;  and  whole  shal- 
lops have  been  loaded  with  eggs  of  all  sorts,  and  the  stench 
is  affirmed  to  be  utterly  insupportable.  And  some  add, 

"Cape  Breton  Island  is  so  called  because  it  was  early  utilized  by  Breton  fishermen 
as  a  landing  place.  The  name  "  land  of  the  Bretons"  appears  on  the  earliest  maps  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  Champlain's  time  the  same  name  was  used.  After  the  loss  of  Aca- 
dia a  royal  colony  was  established  on  this  island,  which  was  then  called  Isle  Royale  un- 
til the  end  of  the  French  regime,  when  the  earlier  name  was  resumed. 

'*Now  called  Bird  Rocks. 

I'Cartier's  Isles  des  Oiseaux  were  the  present  Funk  Islands  east  of  Newfoundland, 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

that 
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that  besides  the  sea-gulls  and  the  cormorants,  which  come 
thither  from  all  the  neighbouring  lands,  there  are  found  a 
number  of  other  fowl  that  cannot  fly.  What  is  wonderful, 
is,  that  in  so  prodigious  a  multitude  of  nests  every  one 
finds  his  own.  We  fired  one  cannon-shot,  which  spread  the 
alarm  over  all  this  feathered  commonwealth,  when  there 
arose  over  the  two  islands  a  thick  cloud  of  those  fowl  of 
at  least  two  or  three  leagues  in  circuit.  On  the  morrow, 
about  day-break  the  wind  fell  all  at  once:  Two  hours  af- 
ter that  we  doubled  Cape  Rose,""  and  entered  the  river 
St.  f^^^  Laurence,  which  runs  north-east  and  south-west; 
and  the  northwest  wind,  which  immediately  rose,  would 
have  served  us  well  enough,  but  as  we  had  lost  two  hours 
on  the  twenty-fourth  in  fishing,  and  in  consequence  there- 
of, two  whole  days  at  the  entry  of  the  gulph,  we  were 
obliged  to  wait  here  till  the  north-west  should  fall,  that  is 
to  say,  five  days,  in  which  we  did  not  make  five  leagues. 
This  delay  was  not  even  the  greatest  mischief  which  it  oc- 
casioned us;  it  was  besides  very  cold,  and  there  was  a  great 
swell  which  tossed  us  exceedingly,  and  when  the  gale  was 
about  to  fall  it  was  very  near  being  the  cause  of  our  de- 
struction in  the  manner  you  are  presently  going  to  see. 
But  I  must  first  give  you  a  map  of  the  country  where  we 
were.  Cape  Rose  is  properly  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
Laurence,  and  it  is  here  we  must  measure  its  breadth  at 
its  opening,  which  is  about  thirty  leagues.  Somewhat  be- 
low this,  and  more  to  the  southward,  are  the  bay  and 
point  of  Gaspey  or  Gachepe."  Those  who  pretend  that  the 
river  St.  Laurence  is  forty  leagues  over  at  its  mouth,  prob- 
ably measure  it  from  the  eastern  point  of  Gaspey.  Below 
the  bay  you  perceive  a  sort  of  island,  which  is  in  fact,  no 

'"Now  Cape  Rosier. 

"  Gaspe  is  a  corruption  of  the  Abenaki  word  for  a  rock  torn  off  from  the  mainland. 

more 
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more  than  a  steep  rock,  of  about  thirty  fathoms  in  length, 
ten  high,  and  four  broad.  One  would  take  it  for  a  frag- 
ment of  an  old  wall,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  for- 
merly joined  Mont  Jolij  which  stands  over-against  it  on 
the  Continent.  This  rock  has  in  the  middle  an  opening  in 
the  form  of  an  arch,  through  which  a  Biscayan  shallop 
might  pass  under  sail,  and  hence  it  has  got  the  name  of 
Isle  Percee^  or  the  bored  Island.  Navigators  know  that 
they  are  near  it  when  they  discover  a  flat  mountain,  ris- 
ing above  several  others,  called  Roland's  'Table.  The  island 
Bonaventure  is  a  league  from  Bored  Island,  and  almost  at 
the  same  distance  lies  the  island  Miscou,  eight  ^^^^  leagues 
in  circuit,  which  has  an  excellent  harbour.  In  the  offing, 
at  a  small  distance  from  this  island,  is  a  spring  of  fresh 
water,  which  boils  up  and  jets  to  a  considerable  height. 

All  these  parts  are  excellent  for  the  fishery,  and  there  is 
every  where  exceeding  good  anchoring  ground.  It  would 
even  be  easy  to  erect  magazines  or  warehouses,  which 
would  serve  by  way  of  store-houses,  or  repositories  for 
Quebec.  But  an  infinite  deal  of  time  which  ought  to  have 
been  employed  in  making  sure  of  the  cod,  and  several  oth- 
er fisheries,  with  which  this  sea  abounds,  and  in  fortify- 
ing ourselves  in  those  posts,  the  importance  of  which  we 
have  been  too  long  in  discovering,  has  been  lost  in  carry- 
ing on  the  fur  trade.  It  was  natural  for  us,  having  near  us 
so  sure  and  commodious  sheltering,  to  have  gone  thither 
to  wait  the  return  of  a  favourable  wind,  but  we  expected 
it  to  return  every  moment,  and  we  thought  to  make  the 
most  of  it  the  moment  it  sprung  up. 

At  last,  on  Tuesday  the  loth  of  September,  towards 
noon,  the  northwest  fell;  then  finding  ourselves  without 
being  able  to  advance,  nor  even  almost  to  work  the  ship, 
we  amused  ourselves  in  fishing,  and  this  too  cost  us  very 

dear. 
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dear.  For  the  man  at  the  helm  being  more  attentive  to  the 
fishing  than  to  his  rudder,  let  the  ship  go  up  into  the  wind, 
which  occasioned  the  sails  to  lie  aback.  During  the  calm, 
we  had  already  driven  considerably  on  the  island  of  Anti- 
costi,"  and  the  accident  I  have  been  speaking  of  caused 
us  come  so  near  it.  As  the  current  carried  us  that  way, 
that  we  already  could  distinctly  discern  the  breakers,  with 
which  the  island  is  lined  on  this  side;  to  compleat  our  mis- 
fortune, f^^^  the  small  breath  of  wind  which  had  just  ris- 
en failed  us  in  our  greatest  need. 

Had  the  calm  continued  for  ever  so  short  a  while,  there 
had  been  an  end  of  us.  A  moment  after  our  sails  filled  a 
little,  and  we  had  a  mind  to  bring  the  ship  about;  but  she, 
contrary  to  custom,  refused  to  stay,  and  that  twice  run- 
ning; a  certain  proof  that  the  current  which  acted  upon 
her  was  very  strong.  We  now  thought  ourselves  past  all 
hope,  because  we  were  too  near  the  rocks  to  risk  wearing 
her;  but  after  all  we  had  no  other  method  left.  We  there- 
fore set  hand  to  the  work,  more  that  we  might  have  noth- 
ing to  reproach  ourselves  with,  than  from  any  hope  of 
saving  our  lives;  and  in  that  very  instant  we  experienced 
the  truth  of  this  maxim,  that  God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.  The  wind  shifted  to  the  north,  and  freshened 
little  by  little,  so  that  towards  seven  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning we  had  quite  cleared  the  point  of  Anticosti,  which 
had  filled  us  with  so  much  apprehension. 

This  island  extends  for  about  forty  leagues  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  river  St. 
Laurence,  being  at  the  same  time  extremely  narrow.  It 
had  been  granted  to  the  Sieur  Joliet,  on  his  return  from 

"Cartier  named  this  island  Assumption  for  the  day  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Vir- 
gin, August  fifteenth.  It  was  also  called  Ascension  Island.  Anticosti  is  a  corruption  of  its 
Indian  name. 

the 
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the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,'^  a  present  of  no  great 
value;  this  island  is  absolutely  good  for  nothing.  It  is  ill 
wooded,  its  soil  barren,  and  without  a  single  harbor  where 
any  vessel  can  lie  in  safety.  There  was  a  rumour  some 
years  since,  that  a  silver  mine  had  been  discovered  on  it, 
and  for  want  of  miners  a  goldsmith  was  sent  from  Quebec, 
where  I  then  was,  to  make  an  essay  of  it;  but  he  made  no 
great  progress.  He  soon  perceived  by  the  discourse  of  him 
who  had  given  information  of  it,  that  the  mine  existed 
only  in  the  ^^^^  brain  of  this  person,  who  was  incessantly 
recommending  to  him  to  put  his  trust  in  the  Lord.  He  was 
of  opinion,  that  if  trust  in  God  was  sufficient  to  make  him 
discover  a  mine  there  was  no  necessity  of  going  to  Anti- 
costi  to  find  it,  so  that  he  returned  as  he  came.  The  coasts 
of  this  island  are  abundantly  well  stocked  with  fish;  I  am 
notwithstanding  of  opinion,  that  the  heirs  of  the  Sieur  Jo- 
liet,  would  willingly  exchange  their  immense  lordship  for 
the  smallest  fief  in  France. 

After  having  passed  this  island  you  have  the  pleasure 
of  always  being  between  two  shores,  and  to  make  sure  of 
the  progress  you  have  made;  but  there  is  a  necessity  of 
using  much  precaution  in  sailing  on  this  great  river.  On 
Thursday  the  third,  we  left  on  the  larboard  side  the 
Mounts  Notre  Dame  and  Mount  Louys;^^  this  is  a  chain  of 
very  high  mountains;  between  which  there  are  several 

« Louis  Jolliet,  a  Canadian  by  birth,  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  school  at  Quebec 
and  took  minor  orders.  His  inclination  was  for  exploration.  Talon,  the  intendant,  sent 
him  in  1669  to  search  for  copper  in  Lake  Superior;  he  returned  along  the  Great  Lakes 
and  was  the  first  known  white  man  to  traverse  Lake  Erie.  In  1672  he  was  sent  west 
again,  and  at  St.  Ignace  prepared  for  a  journey  to  the  Mississippi  with  Father  Mar- 
quette. This  journey  began  May  17,  1673;  in  one  month  the  Mississippi  was  found  and 
this  stream  was  descended  to  the  Arkansas.  In  1676  Jolliet  petitioned  for  the  right  to 
settle  Illinois.  He  was  refused  and  compensated  by  the  grant  of  Anticosti.  There  he 
lived  and  there  died  in  1 700. 

=4The  first  of  these  names  was  the  one  given  by  Cartier;  the  second  is  the  modern 
name  of  the  chain  of  mountains. 
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vallies,  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by  Indians.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Lewis,  there  are  even  very  good 
lands,  and  on  them  several  French  plantations.  A  very 
advantageous  settlement  might  be  made  here  for  the  fish- 
ery, especially  the  whale-fishery,  and  it  would  also  be  of 
use  to  the  ships  which  come  from  France;  they  might  there 
find  refreshments  of  which  they  are  sometimes  in  extreme 
want.  In  the  night  following,  the  wind  encreased,  and  had 
very  near  done  us  an  ill  turn.  We  were  no  great  way  from 
Trinity-point,  which  we  were  to  leave  on  our  left,  but  our 
pilots  did  not  believe  themselves  so  near  it;  and  they  even 
imagined  they  had  given  it  a  sufficient  berth  so  as  to  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  it.  Monsieur  de  Voutron,  starting  up 
from  his  sleep, called  out  to  bear  away.  Had  this  order  been 
postponed  but  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  ship  must 
have  been  dashed  to  pieces  up-  ^^"^  on  the  point,  which 
appeared  some  moments  afterwards.  On  the  fourth  in  the 
evening  we  came  to  anchor,  for  the  first  time,  a  little  above 
what  is  called  the  Paps  of  Matane.  These  are  two  sum- 
mits of  the  same  mountain,  situated  at  the  distance  of 
two  leagues  from  the  river. ^^  j  (\q  ^ot  believe  that  a  wild- 
er country  can  any  where  be  seen.  Nothing  appears  on  all 
hands  but  impenetrable  thickets,  rocks,  and  sands,  with- 
out one  inch  of  good  land.  There  are,  it  is  true,  fine  springs, 
excellent  game,  and  that  in  great  plenty,  but  hunting  is 
here  almost  utterly  impracticable  to  any  except  Indians 
and  Canadians. 

We  remained  here  four  days,  as  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  we  had  to  avoid  the  shoal  of  Manicoiiagau^  famous 
for  shipwrecks,  and  which  advances  two  leagues  into  the 
river.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  river  proceeding  from  the 
mountains  of  Labrador,  which  forms  a  pretty  large  lake 

'5  Matane  River  in  Rimouski  County.  The  peaks  are  still  called  Paps  of  Matane. 

of 
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of  the  same  name,  but  more  commonly  known  by  than  of 
St.  Barnabas,  and  which  empties  itself  across  this  shoal. 
Some  of  our  maps  call  it  la  riviere  Noire ^  or  Black  River.*^ 

On  the  eighth  we  made  sail;  though,  for  any  way  we 
made  it  was  hardly  worth  while;  but  variety  serves  to  di- 
vert one,  and  exercise  is  of  use  to  the  sailors.  In  the  night, 
between  the  loth  and  nth,  we  made  fifteen  leagues;  had 
we  got  half  a  league  further  we  should  have  got  over  the 
most  critical  part  of  the  whole  river.  We  should,  besides, 
have  got  up  as  high  as  the  strong  tides,  for  hitherto  they 
are  scarce  perceptible,  except  near  the  shore;  but  the  wind 
shifted  of  a  sudden  to  the  south-west,  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  look  out  for  a  place  of  shelter  which  we  found 
under  Lisle  Verte^  or  Green-  ^^'^  Island, ^^  where  we  re- 
mained five  days.  Here  we  wanted  for  nothing,  but  at  the 
expiration  of  this  time  we  had  a  mind  to  try  whether  we 
should  be  able  to  find,  as  we  had  been  made  to  hope,  land- 
winds  on  the  north  shore,  which  might  carry  us  into  the 
high  tides. 

We  therefore  came  to  an  anchor  at  Moulin  Baude;  this 
traverse  is  five  leagues.  On  my  arrival  I  asked  to  see  this 
mill,  and  was  shewn  some  rocks  from  which  issues  a  small 
rill  of  chrystal  water,  sufficient  at  least  to  make  a  mill  go; 
there  is,  however,  no  likelihood  of  a  mill  ever  being  built 
here.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  world  a  more  un- 
inhabitable country  than  this.  The  Saguenay  lies  some- 
what higher;  this  is  a  river  capable  of  carrying  the  largest 
ships  twenty-five  leagues  above  its  mouth. ^*  Entering  this 

2^ Now  called  Manicouagan,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

^7lsle  Verte,  over  six  miles  long,  lies  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  River. 

^*The  Saguenay  River  issues  from  Lake  St.  John  and  flows  for  over  one  hundred 
miles  until  it  enters  the  St.  Lawrence;  during  the  lower  portion  of  its  course  it  passes 
through  a  deep  chasm  of  primitive  rocks.  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery  attracts  many 
visitors.  This  river  was  known  to  fishers  and  fur  traders  even  before  Cartier  in  1535 
discovered  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

river 
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river  you  leave  on  the  right  hand  the  port  of  Tadoussac, 
where  most  part  of  our  geographers  have  placed  a  city; 
but  there  never  was  more  than  one  French  house  in  it, 
with  some  huts  of  Indians  that  came  here  in  trading  time, 
and  who  afterwards  carried  their  huts  away  with  them  as 
they  do  with  the  booths  of  a  fair.  This  is  what  constituted 
the  whole  of  the  city.""' 

It  is  true  that  this  port  was  for  a  long  time  the  resort  of 
all  the  Indian  nations  of  the  north  and  east;  that  the 
French  repaired  thither  as  soon  as  the  navigation  was 
open,  whether  from  France  or  from  Canada;  and  lastly, 
that  the  missionaries  profiting  of  this  opportunity,  came 
thither  to  negociate  in  quality  of  factors  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  The  fair  being  ended,  the  merchants  returned 
to  their  own  homes,  the  Indians  took  the  road  of  their  for- 
ests or  villages,  and  the  labourers  in  the  harvest  of  the 
gospel  followed  these  latter  to  culti-  ^^^^  vate  the  divine 
seed  sown  in  their  minds.  Notwithstanding  both  the  rela- 
tions which  have  been  published,  and  those  who  have 
travelled  thither  have  said  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of 
Tadoussac,  and  our  geographers  have  supposed  it  to  be  a 
city;  and  some  authors  have  even  advanced  that  it  had  a 
jurisdiction  belonging  to  it. 

In  other  respects  Tadoussac  is  an  excellent  harbour, 
and  I  have  been  assured,  that  five  and  twenty  ships  of 
war  might  be  sheltered  in  it  from  all  winds,  that  the  an- 
chorage is  sure  in  it,  and  that  its  entry  is  extreamly  easy. 
Its  form  is  almost  round,  and  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  steep  rocks  of  a  prodigious  height,  from  whence  issues 

^'Charlevoix  gives  a  good  description  of  Tadousac,  which  is  the  oldest  inhabited  site 
in  Canada,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  North  America.  As  a  fur  trade  mart  and  a  harbor 
for  the  whale  fishery  it  was  important  years  before  Quebec  was  founded.  It  is  now  a 
picturesque  village,  frequented  as  a  summer  resort.  A  Jesuit  chapel  still  stands  in  the 
town,  said  to  have  been  built  (1747-50)  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  chapel. 

a  small 
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a  small  rivulet  capable  of  supplying  all  the  ships  with  wa- 
ter. This  whole  country  is  full  of  marble,  but  its  greatest 
riches  would  be  that  of  the  whale-fishery.  In  1705,  being 
at  anchor  with  the  ship  Hero  in  the  same  place,  I  saw  at 
the  same  time  four  of  these  fishes,  which  from  head  to  tail 
were  almost  as  long  as  our  ship.  The  Basques  formerly 
carried  on  this  fishery  with  success;  and  there  are,  on  a 
small  island  which  bears  their  name,  and  which  lies  a  ht- 
tle  below  Green-Island,  the  remains  of  furnaces  and  the 
ribs  of  whales.  What  a  mighty  difference  must  there  be 
between  a  sedentary  and  domestic  fishery,  which  might 
be  carried  on  at  one's  ease  in  a  river,  and  that  which  is 
followed  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland  with  so  much  risk  and 
at  so  vast  an  expence. 

The  two  following  days  no  land-wind,  and  we  regret  ex- 
tremely our  former  anchoring-place,  at  which  there  were 
French  plantations,  whereas  here  there  are  neither  men 
nor  beasts  to  be  seen.  At  length,  on  the  third  day  at  noon, 
we  anchor,  and  ^^^i  ^g  clear  the  passage  oi  Isle  Rouge,  or 
Red-Island,  which  is  no  easy  matter.  You  must  first  steer 
right  upon  this  island,  as  if  you  had  a  mind  to  land  on  it; 
this  is  done  to  shun  the  point  aux  AUouettes,  which  lies  at 
the  entrance  into  the  Saguenay  on  the  left,  and  advances 
a  good  way  into  the  river;  this  done,  you  stand  the  direct 
contrary  way.  The  passage  to  the  southward  of  Red- 
Island  is  much  safer;  but  in  order  to  make  this  we  must 
have  returned  directly  back,  and  the  wind  might  have 
come  to  have  failed  us.  The  Red  Island  is  no  more  than  a 
rock  almost  level  with  the  surface  of  the  water  which  ap- 
pears of  a  true  red  colour,  and  on  which  many  a  ship  has 
been  cast  away.^" 

3»Red  Island,  in  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  is  now  pro- 
tected by  both  a  lighthouse  and  a  lightship. 

Next 
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Next  day  with  little  wind  and  the  help  of  the  tide  we 
come  to  an  anchor  above  the  Isle  aux  Coudres,  which  lies 
at  fifteen  leagues  distance  both  from  Quebec  and  Tadous- 
sac.^'  You  leave  this  on  the  left,  and  this  passage  is  dan- 
gerous when  you  have  not  the  wind  to  your  liking;  it  is 
rapid,  narrow,  and  a  good  quarter  of  a  league  in  length. 
In  Champlain's  time  it  was  much  easier;  but  in  1663,  an 
earthquake  plucked  up  a  mountain  by  the  roots,  and 
whirled  it  upon  the  Isle  aux  Coudres^  which  it  encreased  in 
dimensions  more  than  one  half,  and  in  the  place  where 
this  mountain  stood  appeared  a  whirlpool,  which  it  is 
dangerous  to  approach.  One  might  pass  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Isle  aux  Coudres,  and  this  passage  would 
be  both  easy  and  without  danger.  It  bears  the  name  of 
Mons.  D'lberville^^  who  attempted  it  with  success;  but 
the  general  way  is  to  pass  on  the  north  side  of  it,  and 
custom  you  know  is  a  sovereign  law  for  the  common  run 
of  mankind. 

f'^^  Above  this  whirlpool,  which  I  have  just  now  been 
mentioning,  is  the  bay  of  St.  Paul,  where  begin  the  plan- 
tations on  the  north  shore,  and  where  there  are  woods  of 
pine-trees  which  are  much  valued;  here  are  found  red 
pines  of  an  extreme  beauty,  and  which  are  never  known 
to  break.  The  superiors  of  the  seminary  of  Quebec  are 
lords  of  this  bay.^^  A  fine  lead  mine  has  been  lately  dis- 
covered in  this  place.  Six  leagues  farther  up  the  river  is  an 
exceeding  high  promontory,  at  which  terminates  a  chain 

•!' Isle  aux  Coudres  (Hazelnut  Island)  was  so  named  in  1535  by  Cartier.  It  still  bears 
the  same  name,  and  is  peopled  by  about  a  thousand  Canadians. 

3' Pierre  le  Moyne  Sieur  d'Iberville  was  a  naval  officer  who  carried  the  flag  of  France 
into  Hudson  Bay  and  had  there  several  sharp  encounters  with  the  English.  In  1699  he 
became  the  founder  of  Louisiana,  where  he  anticipated  the  English  by  a  few  months. 
Iberville  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  exploring  and  settling  the  new  province.  He  died 
at  Havana  in  1706. 

"St.  Paul's  Bay,  fifty-three  miles  from  Quebec,  is  frequented  by  summer  tourists. 

of 
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of  mountains,  stretching  more  than  four  hundred  leagues 
to  the  westward;  this  is  called  Cape  Tourmente^  probably 
because  he  who  thus  christened  it  had  met  with  some  hard 
gales  of  wind  under  it.^''  There  is  good  anchoring  here, 
where  you  are  surrounded  with  islands  of  all  sizes  which 
afford  excellent  shelter.  The  most  considerable  of  these  is 
the  Isle  of  Orleans,  whose  fertile  fields  appear  in  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  agreeably  terminate  the  prospect. 
This  island  is  about  fourteen  leagues  in  circuit,  and  was 
erected  into  an  earldom  in  1676,  under  the  name  of  St. 
Lawrence,  in  favour  of  Francis  Berthelot,  secretary-gen- 
eral of  the  artillery,  who  had  purchased  it  of  Francis  de 
Laval,  first  bishop  of  Quebec.  It  had  then  four  villages  in 
it,  and  now  has  pretty  populous  parishes. ^^ 

Of  the  two  channels  which  this  island  forms,  that  to  the 
south  only  is  navigable  for  ships.  Even  shallops  cannot 
pass  through  that  to  the  north  except  at  high-water.  Thus 
from  Cape  Tourmente,  you  must  traverse  the  river  to  get 
to  Quebec,  and  even  this  is  not  without  its  difficulties;  it 
is  incommoded  with  shifting  sands,  on  which  there  is  not 
at  all  times  water  sufficient  for  the  largest  ships,  which 
obliges  those  who  pass  this  way  not  to  attempt  it,  except 
in  the  time  of  flood.  This  difficulty  might  ^'^^  be  shunned 
by  taking  the  channel  of  M.  d'Iberville.  Cape  Tourmente 
from  whence  this  traverse  is  best  made,  is  a  hundred  and 
ten  leagues  from  the  sea,  the  water  near  it  still  continu- 
ing brackish.  It  does  not  become  drinkable  till  the  en- 
trance into  the  two  channels,  which  are  formed  by  the  Isle 
of  Orleans.  This  is  a  phenomenon  pretty  difficult  to  ex- 

^•'Still  called  Cap  Tourmente,  a  great  cliff  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  nearly  two 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 

35This  large  island  in  the  river  over  against  Quebec  was  named  in  1535  by  Cartier 
Isle  de  Bacchus,  because  of  its  wild-grape  vines.  Champlain  changed  the  name  to  Or- 
leans; it  so  appears  on  his  map  of  161 2. 

plain. 
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plain,  and  especially,  if  we  consider  the  great  rapidity  of 
the  river  notwithstanding  its  breadth. 

The  tides  flow  regularly  in  this  place  five  hours,  and 
ebb  seven.  At  Tadoussac  they  flow  and  ebb  six  hours,  and 
the  higher  you  ascend  the  river  the  more  the  flux  dimin- 
ishes, and  the  reflux  encreases.  At  the  distance  of  twenty 
leagues  above  Quebec,  the  flux  is  three  hours,  and  the  re- 
flux nine.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  sensible  tide;  when  it  is 
half  flood  in  the  port  of  Tadoussac  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Saguenay,  it  only  begins  to  flow  at  Checoutimi  twen- 
ty five  leagues  up  this  last  river,  notwithstanding  it  is 
high  water  at  all  these  three  places  at  the  same  time.  This 
is  no  doubt  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  rapidity 
of  the  Saguenay,  which  is  still  greater  than  that  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  driving  back  the  tide,  occasions  for  some  time 
a  kind  of  equilibrium  of  the  tides  at  Checoutimi,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  this  river  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  ra- 
pidity has  besides  come  to  the  pitch,  in  which  we  now  see 
it,  only  since  the  earthquake  in  1663.  This  earthquake 
overturned  a  mountain,  and  threw  it  into  the  river,  which 
confined  its  channel,  forming  a  peninsula  called  Checouti- 
miy  beyond  which  is  a  rapid  stream  impassable  even  to  ca- 
noes. The  depth  of  the  Saguenay  from  its  mouth  as  high 
as  Checoutimi,  is  equal  to  its  rapidity. ^^  Thus  it  would  be 
impossible  to  come  to  an  anchor  in  it,  were  it  not  for  the 
con-  f'^^  venience  of  making  fast  to  the  trees,  with  which 
its  banks  are  covered. 

It  has  been  moreover  observed,  that  in  the  gulph  of  St. 
Lawrence,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  leagues  from  the 
shore,  the  tides  vary  according  to  the  diff^erent  positions 
of  the  land,  or  the  difference  of  seasons;  that  in  some 

3'The  name  Chicoutimi  is  said  to  mean  deep  water.  It  is  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Saguenay,  and  the  goal  of  a  popular  summer  voyage. 

places 
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places  they  follow  the  courses  of  the  winds,  and  that  in 
others  they  go  quite  contrary  to  the  wind;  that  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  in  certain  months  of  the  year  the  cur- 
rents bear  constantly  out  to  sea,  and  in  other  places  set 
right  in  shore;  lastly,  that  in  the  great  river  itself,  as  high 
up  as  the  Seven  Islands,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  space  of 
sixty  leagues,  it  never  flows  on  the  south  side,  nor  ebbs  on 
the  north.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  solid  reasons  for  all  this, 
but  what  is  most  likely,  is,  that  there  are  certain  motions 
under  water  which  produce  those  irregularities,  or  that 
there  are  currents  which  set  from  the  surface  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  in  the  manner  of 
a  pump. 

Another  observation  we  may  make  in  this  place,  is,  that 
the  variation  of  the  compass,  which  in  some  ports  of 
France  is  only  two  or  three  degrees  north-west,  constant- 
ly diminishes  as  you  approach  the  meridian  of  the  Azores, 
or  western  Islands,  where  it  is  no  longer  sensible;  but  that 
beyond  this  it  encreases  after  such  a  rate  that  on  the  great 
Bank  of  Newfoundland,  it  is  twenty-two  degrees  and  up- 
wards; that  afterwards  it  begins  to  diminish  but  slowly, 
since  it  is  still  sixteen  degrees  at  Quebec,  and  twelve  in 
the  country  of  the  Hurons,^^  where  the  sun  sets  thirty 
three  minutes  later  than  at  that  capital, 

^97]  On  Sunday  the  22d,  we  came  to  an  anchor  in  the 
traverse  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  where  we  went  ashore  whilst 
we  waited  the  return  of  the  tide.  I  found  the  country  here 
pleasant,  the  lands  good,  and  the  planters  in  tolerable 
good  circumstances.  They  have  the  character  of  being 
something  addicted  to  witchcraft,  and  they  are  applied 

3'The  Huron  villages  were  destroyed  seventy  years  before  Charlevoix's  visit,  but 
the  region  they  had  occupied  southeast  of  the  end  of  Georgian  Bay  was  still  known  by 
their  name. 

to, 
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to,  In  order  to  know  what  is  to  happen,  or  what  passes  in 
distant  places.  As  for  instance,  when  the  ships  expected 
from  France  are  later  than  ordinary,  they  are  consulted 
for  intelligence  concerning  them,  and  it  has  been  asserted 
that  their  answers  have  been  sometimes  pretty  just;  that 
is  to  say,  that  having  guessed  once  or  twice  right  enough, 
and  having  for  their  own  diversion  made  it  be  believed 
that  they  spoke  from  certain  knowledge,  it  has  been  im- 
agined that  they  consulted  with  the  devil. 

When  James  Cartier  discovered  this  island  he  found  it 
entirely  covered  with  vines,  from  whence  he  called  it  the 
Isle  of  Bacchus.  This  navigator  was  of  Brittany;  after  him 
came  certain  Normans,  who  grubbed  up  the  vines,  and  in 
the  place  of  Bacchus  substituted  Pomona  and  Ceres.  In 
effect,  it  produces  good  wheat  and  excellent  fruits.  They 
begin  also  to  cultivate  tobacco  on  it,  which  is  far  from  be- 
ing bad.  At  length  on  Monday  the  23d,  the  Camel  an- 
chored before  Quebec,  whither  I  had  gone  two  hours  be- 
fore in  a  canoe  of  bark.  I  have  a  voyage  of  a  thousand 
leagues  to  make  in  these  frail  vehicles,  I  must  therefore 
accustom  myself  to  them  by  degrees.  And  now.  Madam, 
these  are  the  circumstances  of  my  voyage,  which  I  have 
been  able  to  recollect;  they  are,  as  you  see,  trifles,  which 
at  most  might  be  good  enough  to  amuse  persons,  who 
have  nothing  to  do  on  board  ship.  I  shall,  perhaps,  after- 
wards have  something  more  interest-  '^^^  ing  to  commu- 
nicate to  you,  but  shall  add  nothing  to  this  letter,  as  I 
would  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  a  merchant  ship  just 
ready  to  set  sail.  I  shall  also  have  the  honour  to  write  to 
you  by  the  king's  ship. 

/  am^  &c. 
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LETTER    THIRD. 

Description  of  Quebec;  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
manner  of  living  in  the  French  colony. 


Quebec,  Oct.  28,  1720. 
Madam  , 

I  AM  now  going  to  write  you  some  particulars  concern- 
ing Quebec;  all  the  descriptions  I  have  hitherto  seen 
of  it  are  so  faulty,  that  I  imagined  I  should  do  you  a 
pleasure  in  drawing  you  a  true  portrait  of  this  capital  of 
New  France.  It  is  truly  worthy  of  being  known,  were  it 
only  for  the  singularity  of  its  situation;  there  being  no 
other  city  besides  this  in  the  known  world  that  can  boast 
of  a  fresh  water  harbour  a  hundred  and  twenty  leagues 
from  the  sea,  and  that  capable  of  containing  a  hundred 
ships  of  the  line.  It  certainly  stands  on  the  most  navigable 
river  in  the  universe. 

This  great  river  as  high  as  the  island  of  Orleans,  that  is 
to  say,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  ten  or  twelve 
leagues  from  the  sea,  is  never  less  than  four  or  five  leagues 
in  breadth;  but  above  this  island  it  suddenly  narrows,  and 
that  at  such  a  rate  as  to  be  no  more  than  a  mile  broad  at 
Quebec;  from  which  circumstance  this  place  has  been 
called  ^'°°^  Quebeio  or  Quebec,  which  in  the  Algonquin 

language 
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language  signifies  a  strait  or  narrowing.  The  Abenaquis, 
whose  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Algonquin,  call  it  Que- 
libec,  that  is  to  say,  shut  up,  because  from  the  entry  of  the 
httle  river  de  la  Chaudiere^  by  which  these  Indians  usual- 
ly came  to  Quebec,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Acadia,  the 
point  of  Levi,  which  projects  towards  the  Isle  of  Orleans, 
entirely  hides  the  south  channel,  as  the  Isle  of  Orleans 
does  that  of  the  north,  so  that  the  port  of  Quebec  appears 
from  thence  like  a  great  bay. 

The  first  object  you  perceive  on  your  arrival  in  the  road 
is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  about  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  and 
forty  high.  This  is  situated  close  by  the  entry  of  the  lesser 
channel  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  and  is  seen  from  a  Ions 
point  on  the  south-side  of  the  river,  which  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed  seems  to  join  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans.  This 
cascade  is  called  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  and  the  other 
Point  Levi.  The  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  Admiral  de 
Montmorency,  and  the  Due  de  Ventadour  his  nephew, 
were  successively  viceroys  of  New  France.^  There  is  no 
person,  who  would  not  imagine,  that  so  plentiful  a  fall  of 
water,  and  which  never  dries  up,  must  proceed  from  some 
fine  river;  it  is,  however,  no  more  than  a  puny  stream,  in 
which  in  some  places  there  is  hardly  water  up  to  the  ankle; 
it  flows,  however  constantly,  and  derives  its  source  from 
a  pleasant  lake  twelve  leagues  distant  from  the  falls. ^ 

The  city  stands  a  league  higher,  on  the  same  side  and  at 
the  place  the  river  is  narrowest.  But  between  it  and  the 
Isle  of  Orleans,  is  a  basin  a  large  league  over  every  way 

'Levis  was  the  family  name  of  the  Due  de  Ventador,  viceroy  of  New  France  162^;- 
1633.  One  of  his  kinsfolk,  Gaston  Francois  Chevalier  de  Levis  was  second  in  command 
at  Quebec  during  its  siege  in  1759  by  the  English. 

^'^t  the  Falls  of  Montmorency  occurred  in  July,  1759,  an  ambuscade  by  Northwest- 
ern Indians  under  command  of  Charles  de  Langlade,  which  had  it  been  supported 
would  have  broken  up  the  English  siege  of  Quebec.  See  Chevalier  Johnstone's  "Dia- 
logue in  Hades." 

into 
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into  which  discharges  itself  the  little  river  St.  Charles, 
flowing  from  the  f'°'^  north-west.  Quebec  stands  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  this  river  and  Cape  Diamond,  which 
projects  a  little  into  the  river.  The  anchoring  place  is 
opposite  to  it,  in  five  and  twenty  fathoms  water  good 
ground.  Notwithstanding  when  it  blows  hard  at  north- 
east, ships  drag  their  anchors  sometimes  but  with  scarce 
any  danger. 

When  Samuel  Champlain  founded  this  city  in  1608,  the 
tide  usually  rose  to  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Since  that  time 
the  river  has  retired  by  little  and  little,  and  has  at  last  left 
dry  a  large  piece  of  ground,  on  which  the  lower  town  has 
since  been  built,  and  which  is  now  sufficiently  elevated 
above  the  water's  edge,  to  secure  its  inhabitants  against 
the  inundations  of  the  river.  The  first  thing  you  meet  with 
on  landing  is  a  pretty  large  square,  and  of  an  irregular 
form,  having  in  front  a  row  of  well  built  houses,  the  back 
part  of  which  leans  against  the  rock,  so  that  they  have  no 
great  depth.  These  form  a  street  of  a  considerable  length, 
occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  square,  and  extend- 
ing on  the  right  and  left  as  far  as  the  two  ways  which  lead 
to  the  upper  town.  The  square  is  bounded  towards  the 
left  by  a  small  church,  and  towards  the  right  by  two  rows 
of  houses  placed  in  a  parallel  direction.^  There  is  also  an- 
other street  on  the  other  side  between  the  church  and  the 
harbour,  and  at  the  turning  of  the  river  under  Cape  Dia- 
mond, there  is  likewise  another  pretty  long  flight  of 
houses  on  the  banks  of  a  creek  called  the  Bay  of  Mothers. 
This  quarter  may  be  reckoned  properly  enough  a  sort  of 
suburbs  to  the  lower  town. 

3 This  was  the  market  square  of  the  lower  town  of  Quebec;  the  small  church  being 
the  famous  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires  erected  after  the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  the 
English  expedition  of  1690.  The  plural  form  was  given  in  171 1  after  another  victory. 
This  church  was  seriously  damaged  during  the  bombardment  of  1759. 

Between 
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Between  this  suburb  and  the  great  street,  you  go  up  to 
the  higher  town  by  so  steep  an  ascent,  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  cut  it  into  steps.  Thus  f'*'^^  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascend  it  except  on  foot.''  But  in  going  from  the 
square  towards  the  right  a  way  has  been  made,  the  de- 
chvity  of  which  is  much  more  gentle,  which  is  lined  with 
houses.^  At  the  place  where  these  two  ways  meet  begins 
that  part  of  the  upper  town  which  faces  the  river,  there 
being  another  lower  town  on  the  side  towards  the  little 
river  St.  Charles.  The  first  building  worthy  of  notice  you 
meet  with  on  your  right  hand  in  the  former  of  those  sides, 
is  the  bishop's  palace;  the  left  being  entirely  occupied 
with  private  houses.  When  you  are  got  about  twenty 
paces  farther,  you  find  yourself  between  two  tolerably 
large  squares;  that  towards  the  left  is  the  place  of  arms, 
fronting  which  is  the  fort  or  citadel,  where  the  governor- 
general  resides;  on  the  opposite  side  stands  the  convent  of 
the  Recollects,  the  other  sides  of  the  square  being  lined 
with  handsome  houses. 

In  the  square  towards  your  right  you  come  first  of  all  to 
the  cathedral,  which  serves  also  for  a  parish  church  to  the 
whole  city.  Near  this,  and  on  the  angle  formed  by  the  riv- 
er St.  Lawrence  and  that  of  St.  Charles,  stands  the  semi- 
nary. Opposite  to  the  cathedral  is  the  college  of  the  Jes- 
uits, and  on  the  sides  between  them  are  some  very  hand- 
some houses.  From  the  place  of  arms  run  two  streets  which 
are  crossed  by  a  third,  and  which  form  a  large  isle  entirely 
occupied  by  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Recollects. 
From  the  second  square  to  the  river  St.  Charles,  are  two 
descents:  one  on  the  south  towards  the  seminary,  which  is 
very  steep  and  with  very  few  houses  on  it;  the  other  near 

<This  ascent  is  still  called  Champlain  or  Breakneck  Steps. 
^Anciently  Cote  de  la  Montagne  or  Mountain  Hill  Street. 

the 
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the  enclosure  of  the  Jesuits,  which  is  very  winding,  has  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  or  Hospital,  and  half-way  down  is  lined  with 
small  houses,  and  terminates  at  the  palace  where  the  in- 
tendant  resides.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Jesuits'  f'°^^ 
college,  where  their  church  stands,  is  a  pretty  long  street, 
in  which  is  the  convent  of  the  Ursuline  nuns.  The  whole 
of  the  upper  town  is  built  on  a  bottom  partly  of  marble 
and  partly  of  slate. 

Such,  Madam,  is  the  topographical  description  of  Que- 
bec, which  as  you  see  is  of  a  considerable  large  extent,  and 
in  which  almost  all  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  though 
for  all  that  they  do  not  reckon  above  seven  thousand 
souls  in  it.^  But  in  order  to  give  you  a  compleat  idea  of 
this  city,  I  must  give  you  a  particular  account  of  its  prin- 
cipal edifices,  and  shall  afterwards  speak  of  its  fortifica- 
tions. The  church  of  the  lower  town  was  built  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vow  made  during  the  siege  of  Quebec,  in  1690. 
It  is  dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  Victory,  and  serves  as  a 
chapel  of  ease  for  the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lower  town.  Its  structure  is  extremely  simple,  a  mod- 
est neatness  forming  all  its  ornament.  Some  sisters  of  the 
congregation,  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in 
the  sequel,  are  established  to  the  number  of  four  or  five, 
between  this  church  and  port,  where  they  teach  a  school. 

In  the  episcopal  palace^  there  is  nothing  finished  but 
the  chapel,  and  one  half  of  the  building  projected  by  the 
plan,  according  to  which  it  is  to  be  an  oblong  square.  If 
it  is  ever  compleated,  it  will  be  a  magnificent  edifice.  The 
garden  extends  to  the  brow  of  the  rock,  and  commands 

'^One  may  easily  see  by  the  plan  of  this  city  that  it  has  considerably  increased  with- 
in these  twenty  years  last  past.  —  Charlevoix. 

^The  bishop's  palace,  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  Quebec,  was  begun  under  the 
second  bishop,  St.  Vallier,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  During  the  ear- 
ly nineteenth  it  was  used  as  the  seat  of  the  legislature  for  Quebec  province. 

the 
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the  prospect  of  all  the  road.  When  the  capital  of  New 
France,  shall  have  become  as  flourishing  as  that  of  Old 
France  (and  we  should  not  despair  of  any  thing,  ^'""1 
Paris  having  been  for  a  long  time  much  inferior  to  what 
Quebec  is  at  this  day)  as  far  as  the  sight  can  reach,  noth- 
ing will  be  seen  but  towns,  villas,  pleasure  houses,  and  all 
this  is  already  chalked  out;  when  the  great  river  St.  Law- 
rence, who  rolls  majestically  his  waters  which  he  brings 
from  the  extremities  of  the  north  or  west  shall  be  covered 
with  ships;  when  the  isle  of  Orleans  and  both  shores  of 
each  of  the  rivers  which  form  this  port,  shall  discover  fine 
meadows,  fruitful  hills,  and  fertile  fields,  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  there  wants  only  more  inhabitants;  when 
part  of  the  river  St.  Charles,  which  agreeably  meanders 
through  a  charming  valley,  shall  be  joined  to  the  city,  the 
most  beautiful  quarter  of  which  it  will  undoubtedly  form; 
when  the  whole  road  shall  have  been  faced  with  magnifi- 
cent quays,  and  the  port  surrounded  with  superb  edifices; 
and  when  we  shall  see  three  or  four  hundred  ships  lying  in 
it  loaden  with  riches,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  un- 
able to  avail  ourselves,  and  bringing  in  exchange  those  of 
both  worlds,  you  will  then  acknowledge.  Madam,  that 
this  terrace  must  aflford  a  prospect  which  nothing  can 
equal,  and  that  even  now  it  ought  to  be  something  sin- 
gularly striking. 

The  cathedral^  would  make  but  an  indifferent  parish 
church  in  one  of  the  smallest  towns  in  France;  judge  then 
whether  it  deserves  to  be  the  seat  of  the  sole  bishoprick  in 
all  the  French  empire  in  America,  which  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  the  Romans  ever  was.  No  architec- 
ture, the  choir,  the  great  altar,  and  chapels,  have  all  the 

*The  cathedral  was  first  consecrated  July  i8,  1666,  under  the  name  Immaculate 
Conception.  It  was  severely  injured  in  the  siege  of  1759,  and  thereafter  largely  rebuilt. 

air 
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air  of  a  country  church.  What  is  most  passable  in  it,  is  a 
very  high  tower,  solidly  built,  and  which,  at  a  distance, 
has  no  bad  effect.  The  seminary  which  adjoins  to  this 
church  is  a  large  square,  the  buildings  f'"^'  of  which  are 
not  yet  finished,  what  is  already  compleated  is  well  exe- 
cuted, and  has  all  the  conveniencies  necessary  in  this 
country.  This  house  is  now  rebuilding  for  the  third  time, 
it  was  burnt  down  to  the  ground  in  1703,  and  in  the  month 
of  October,  in  the  year  1705,  when  it  was  near  compleat- 
ly  rebuilt,  it  was  again  almost  entirely  consumed  by  the 
flames.^  From  the  garden  you  discover  the  whole  of  the 
road  and  the  river  St.  Charles,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
The  fort  or  citadel  is  a  fine  building,  with  two  pavilions 
by  way  of  wings;  you  enter  it  through  a  spacious  and  reg- 
ular court,  but  it  has  no  garden  belonging  to  it,  the  fort 
being  built  on  the  brink  of  the  rock.  This  defect  is  sup- 
plied in  some  measure  by  a  beautiful  gallery,  with  a  bal- 
cony, which  reaches  the  whole  length  of  the  building;  it 
commands  the  road,  to  the  middle  of  which  one  may  be 
easily  heard  by  means  of  a  speaking  trumpet;  and  hence 
too  you  see  the  whole  lower  town  under  your  feet.'°  On 
leaving  the  fort,  and  turning  to  the  left,  you  enter  a  pret- 
ty large  esplanade,  and  by  a  gentle  declivity  you  reach 
the  summit  of  Cape  Diamond,  which  makes  a  very  fine 
platform.  Besides  the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  you  breathe 
in  this  place  the  purest  air;  you  see  from  it  a  number  of 

'Le  Grand  Seminaire  was  founded  in  1663  by  Bishop  Laval  for  the  education  of 
priests;  le  Petit  Seminaire  for  the  education  of  boys.  Laval  University  in  1852  super- 
seded the  latter.  The  Seminary  buildings,  which  are  quite  large,  have  met  with  many 
disasters.  Besides  the  two  fires  here  spoken  of,  the  buildings  were  almost  destroyed  in 
the  siege  of  1759  and  suffered  in  1772  from  another  disastrous  fire.  In  the  buildings  of 
the  Little  Seminary  American  prisoners  were  confined  during  the  Revolution. 

"Fort  St.  Louis,  the  citadel  of  French  Quebec,  was  built  in  1620  by  Champlain;  re- 
peatedly enlarged  and  rebuilt,  it  was  finally  totally  destroyed  in  1834  by  fire.  Chateau 
FrontenacHotel  now  occupies  this  site. 
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porpolses  as  white  as  snow  playing  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  you  sometimes  find  a  sort  of  diamonds  on  it 
finer  than  those  of  Alengon.  I  have  seen  some  of  them  full 
as  well  cut  as  if  they  had  come  from  the  hand  of  the  most 
expert  workman.  They  were  formerly  found  here  in  great 
plenty,  and  hence  this  cape  has  the  name  it  bears.  At  pres- 
ent they  are  very  scarce.  The  descent  towards  the  coun- 
try is  still  more  gentle  than  that  towards  the  esplanade. 

[106]  'pj^g  Fathers  Recollects  have  a  large  and  beautiful 
church,  which  might  do  them  honour  even  at  Versailles." 
It  is  very  neatly  wainscotted,  and  is  adorned  with  a  large 
'tribune  or  gallery  somewhat  heavy,  but  the  wainscotting 
of  which  is  extremely  well  carved,  which  goes  quite  round, 
and  in  which  are  included  the  confession  seats.  This  is  the 
work  of  one  of  their  brother  converts.  In  a  word,  nothing 
is  wanting  to  render  it  compleat,  except  the  taking  away 
some  pictures  very  coarsely  daubed;  brother  Luke  has 
put  up  some  of  his  hand  which  have  no  need  of  those 
foils."  Their  house  is  answerable  to  the  church;  it  is  large, 
solid,  and  commodious,  and  adorned  with  a  spacious  and 
well-cultivated  garden.  The  Ursuline  nuns  have  suffered 
by  two  fires  as  well  as  the  seminary;  and  besides,  their 
funds  are  so  small,  and  the  dowries  they  receive  with  the 
girls  in  this  country  are  so  moderate,  that  after  their 
house  was  burnt  down  for  the  first  time,  it  was  resolved  to 
send  them  back  to  France.  They  have,  however,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  recover  themselves  both  times,  and  their 
church  is  now  actually  finished.  They  are  neatly  and  com- 

"The  Recollects  were  the  earliest  missionaries  to  undertake  work  in  New  France; 
upon  the  English  conquest  in  1629  they  retired,  and  after  the  French  re-occupation  no 
Recollects  were  found  in  the  colony  until  1670.  Their  church  and  convent  were  begun 
twenty  years  later,  and  endured  for  about  a  century.  The  Anglican  cathedral  now  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  Recollect  buildings. 

"Brother  Luke,  a  deacon  of  the  Recollect  order,  famous  for  his  paintings,  came  to 
Canada  in  1670. 

modiously 
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modiously  lodged,  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  good  example 
they  set  the  rest  of  the  colony  by  their  oeconomy,  their  so- 
briety and  industry;  they  gild,  embroider,  and  are  all  use- 
fully employed,  and  what  comes  out  of  their  hands  is  gen- 
erally in  good  taste. ^3 

You  have  no  doubt  read  in  some  relations,  that  the  col- 
lege of  the  Jesuits  was  a  very  fine  building."*  It  is  certain, 
that  when  this  city  was  no  more  than  an  unseemly  heap 
of  French  barracks,  and  huts  of  Indians,  this  house,  which 
with  the  fort,  were  the  only  edifices  built  with  stone, 
made  some  appearance;  the  first  travellers,  who  judged  of 
it  by  comparison,  represented  it  as  a  very  fine  structure, 
those  ^'°^^  who  followed  them,  and  who,  according  to 
custom  copied  from  them,  expressed  themselves  in  the 
same  manner.  Notwithstanding  the  huts  having  since  dis- 
appeared, and  the  barracks  having  been  changed  into 
houses  most  of  them  well-built,  the  college  in  some  sort 
disfigures  the  city,  and  threatens  falling  to  ruin  every  day. 

Its  situation  is  far  from  being  advantageous,  it  being 
deprived  of  the  greatest  beauty  it  could  possibly  have 
had,  which  is  that  of  the  prospect.  It  had  at  first  a  distant 
view  of  the  road,  and  its  founders  were  simple  enough  to 
imagine  they  would  always  be  allowed  to  enjoy  it;  but 
they  were  deceived.  The  cathedral  and  seminary  now 
hide  it,  leaving  them  only  the  prospect  of  the  square, 

^^  Madame  de  la  Pel  trie  and  la  Mere  de  I'lncarnation  headed  the  party  of  Ursuline 
nuns  who  in  1639  came  to  Quebec  to  carry  on  the  work  of  instruction  for  the  young 
women  of  the  colony,  including  Indian  converts.  Their  first  convent  burned  in  1650, 
and  the  second  in  1686.  The  present  buildings  date  from  the  latter  year,  the  chapel  hav- 
ing been  rebuilt  in  1 902.  Montcalm  was  buried  in  the  Ursuline  precincts. 

'■•The  Jesuit  order  early  adopted  New  France  as  a  mission  field,  with  Quebec  as 
headquarters.  Their  college  and  church  were  begun  in  1635,  '•^^  latter  serving  for  some 
time  as  the  parish  church  of  the  settlement.  Rebuilt  in  1640,  the  buildings  stood  un- 
changed until  after  the  time  of  Charlevoix's  visit.  After  the  order  was  expelled  in  1764, 
the  last  Jesuit  lingered  on  until  1800,  when  the  property  reverted  to  the  Crown.  In 
1 894-95  the  present  City  Hall  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Jesuit  college. 

which 
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which  is  far  from  being  a  sufficient  compensation  for  what 
they  lost.  The  court  of  this  college  is  little  and  ill-kept, 
and  resembles  more  than  any  thing  else  a  farmer's  yard. 
The  garden  is  large  and  well-kept,  being  terminated  by  a 
small  wood,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  forest  which  for- 
merly covered  this  whole  mountain. '^ 

The  church  has  nothing  worth  notice  on  the  outside  ex- 
cept a  handsome  steeple;  it  is  entirely  roofed  with  slate, 
and  is  the  only  one  in  all  Canada  which  has  this  advan- 
tage; all  the  buildings  here  being  generally  covered  with 
shingles.  It  is  very  much  ornamented  in  the  inside;  the 
gallery  is  bold,  light,  and  well-wrought,  and  is  surround- 
ed with  an  iron  balustrade,  painted  and  gilt,  and  of  excel- 
lent workmanship;  the  pulpit  is  all  gilt,  and  the  work  both 
in  iron  and  wood  excellent;  there  are  three  altars  ^'°^^ 
handsomely  designed,  some  good  pictures,  and  is  without 
any  dome  or  cupola,  but  a  flat  ceiling  handsomely  orna- 
mented; it  has  no  stone  pavement,  in  place  of  which  it  is 
floored  with  strong  planks,  which  makes  this  church  sup- 
portable in  winter,  whilst  you  are  pierced  with  cold  in  the 
others.  I  make  no  mention  oijour  large  massy  cylindrical 
columns,  each  of  a  single  block  of  a  certain  sort  of  porphyry  y 
black  as  jet,  and  without  either  spots  or  veins,  with  which 
the  Baron  de  la  Hontan  has  thought  fit  to  enrich  the  great 
altar;  they  would  certainly  do  better  than  those  actually 
there,  which  are  hollow  and  coarsely  daubed  in  imitation 
of  marble.  One  might,  however,  have  forgiven  this  au- 
thor, if  he  had  never  disfigured  the  truth,  except  to  add 
lustre  to  churches.'^ 

'5The  college  has  since  been  rebuilt  from  the  foundation,  and  is  at  present  a  noble 
building.  —  Charlevoix. 

"'Louis  Armand,  baron  de  Lahontan,  an  officer  stationed  in  Canada  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  published  two  volumes  of  Voyages^  which  are  a  cu- 
rious blending  of  fact  and  fable. 

The 
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The  Hotel  DieUy^'^  or  hospital  has  two  large  wards,  one 
for  men  and  the  other  for  women.  The  beds  here  are  kept 
exceeding  clean,  the  sick  are  well  attended,  and  every 
thing  is  commodious  and  extremely  neat.  The  church 
stands  behind  the  women's  ward,  and  has  nothing  worth 
notice  except  the  great  altar.  The  house  is  served  by  the 
nuns  Hospitallers  of  St.  Augustine,  of  the  congregation  of 
the  Mercy  of  Jesus;  the  first  of  whom  came  originally 
from  Dieppe.  They  have  begun  to  build  themselves  a 
commodious  apartment,  but  will  not,  in  all  likelihood, 
soon  finish  it  for  want  of  funds.  As  their  house  is  situated 
on  the  descent,  half-way  down  the  hill,  on  a  flat  place, 
which  extends  a  little  towards  the  river  St.  Charles,  they 
enjoy  a  very  pleasant  prospect. 

The  intendant's  house  is  called  the  palace,  because  the 
superior  council  assembles  in  it.'^  This  is  a  large  pavilion 
the  two  extremities  of  which  project  some  f'°^^  feet,  and 
to  which  you  ascend  by  a  double  flight  of  stairs.  The  gar- 
den front  which  faces  the  little  river,  which  stands  very 
near  upon  a  level  with  it,  is  much  more  agreeable  than 
that  by  which  you  enter.  The  king's  magazines  face  the 
court  on  the  right  side,  and  behind  that  is  the  prison.  The 
gate  by  which  you  enter  is  hid  by  the  mountain,  on  which 
the  upper  town  stands,  and  which  on  this  side  aff"ords  no 

"Three  nuns  Hospltalieres  came  to  New  France  in  1639  and  next  year  established 
the  first  Hotel  Dieu  in  the  colony.  This  hospital  was  under  the  patronage  of  a  niece  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  first  stone  building  was  begun  in  1654,  enlarged  in  1672,  and 
added  to  and  improved  from  time  to  time  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Hotel  Dieu  in 
Palace  Street.  The  convent  church  contains  some  good  seventeenth  century  pictures. 

'*The  office  of  intendant  was  extended  to  New  France  in  1663,  its  first  incumbent 
being  Jean  Talon.  As  a  rule  the  intendant  and  the  governor-general  were  opposed  to 
one  another.  The  palace  of  the  former  lay  without  the  walls  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
old  town.  The  fire  of  which  Charlevoix  speaks  occurred  in  17 13,  when  Intendant  Begon 
and  his  wife  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  During  the  last  years  of  the  French  regime 
Bigot,  the  last  intendant,  carried  on  every  species  of  graft  and  chicanery.  His  warehouse 
was  called  la  Friponne  because  of  his  well-known  dishonesty.  The  palace  gate  remained 
into  the  last  century  a  relic  of  the  intendancy.  A  brewery  now  occupies  the  site. 
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prospect,  except  that  of  a  steep  rock,  extremely  disagree- 
able to  the  sight.  It  was  still  worse  before  the  fire,  which 
reduced  some  years  ago  this  whole  palace  to  ashes;  it 
having  at  that  time  no  outer  court,  and  the  buildings  then 
facing  the  street  which  was  very  narrow.  As  you  go  along 
this  street,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  this  road,  you  come 
first  of  all  into  the  country,  and  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
quarter  of  a  league  you  find  the  Hospital-General.  This  is 
the  finest  house  in  all  Canada,  and  would  be  no  disparage- 
ment to  our  largest  cities  in  France;  the  Fathers  Recol- 
lects formerly  owned  the  ground  on  which  it  stands. '^  M. 
de  St.  Vallier,  bishop  of  Quebec,  removed  them  into  the 
city,  bought  their  settlement,  and  expended  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  in  buildings,  furniture,  and  in  founda- 
tions. The  only  fault  of  this  hospital  is  its  being  built  in  a 
marsh;  they  hope  to  be  able  to  remedy  it  by  draining  this 
marsh;  but  the  river  St.  Charles  makes  a  winding  in  this 
place,  into  which  the  waters  do  not  easily  flow,  so  that 
this  inconvenience  can  never  be  efi^ectually  removed.'"' 

The  prelate,  who  is  the  founder,  has  his  apartment  in 
the  house,  which  he  makes  his  ordinary  residence;  having 
let  his  palace,  which  is  also  his  own  building,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor.  He  even  is  not  above  serving  as  chaplain  to 
the  hospital,  as  well  as  to  the  nuns,  the  functions  of  which 
office,  f"°^  he  fills  with  a  zeal  and  application  which  would 
be  admired  in  a  simple  priest  who  got  his  bread  by  it.^^ 

"The  road  then  and  now  called  St.  Vallier  led  to  the  General  Hospital  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Charles,  founded  as  Charlevoix  describes  by  the  second  bishop  for  the  cure  of 
the  indigent  and  the  invalids  of  the  community.  The  establishment,  on  the  same  site, 
still  ministers  to  the  unfortunate. 

'"The  beautiful  Victoria  Park  now  occupies  the  marshy  land  near  the  St.  Charles. 

"Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Croix  Chevrieres  de  St.  Vallier  (1653-1727)  was  a  native  of 
Grenoble.  He  came  to  Canada  in  1685  ^^  vicar-general,  three  years  later  succeeding  to 
the  bishopric.  During  Queen  Anne's  War  he  was  captured  and  held  prisoner  for  some 
years  in  England.  He  returned  in  1713  to  Quebec  and  remained  there  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  prelate  of  great  piety  and  popularity. 

The 
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The  artizans,  or  others,  who  on  account  of  their  great  age, 
are  without  the  means  of  getting  their  subsistence,  are 
received  into  this  hospital  till  all  the  beds  in  it  are  full, 
and  thirty  nuns  are  employed  in  serving  them.  These  are 
a  Scion  or  Colony  from  the  hospital  of  Quebec;  but  in  or- 
der to  distinguish  them,  the  bishop  has  given  them  cer- 
tain peculiar  regulations,  and  obliges  them  to  wear  a  sil- 
ver cross  on  their  breast.  Most  part  of  them  are  young 
women  of  condition,  and  as  they  are  not  those  of  the  easi- 
est circumstances  in  the  country  the  bishop  has  portioned 
several  of  them. 

Quebec  is  not  regularly  fortified,  but  they  have  been 
long  employed  in  rendering  it  a  place  of  strength.  This 
city  would  not  be  easily  taken  even  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  now  is.  The  harbour  is  flanked  by  two  bastions, 
which  in  high  tides  are  almost  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
water,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  elevated  five  and  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  for  so  high  do  the  tides  flow  in  the 
time  of  the  equinox.  A  little  above  the  bastion  on  the 
right,  has  been  built  a  half  bastion,  which  is  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  and  a  little  higher,  on  the  side  towards  the  gallery  of 
the  fort  is  a  battery  of  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon.  High- 
er still  is  a  small  square  fort,  called  the  citadel,  and  the 
ways  which  communicate  from  one  fortification  to  an- 
other are  extremely  steep.  To  the  left  of  the  harbour  quite 
along  the  road,  as  far  as  the  river  St.  Charles,  are  good 
batteries  of  cannon  with  several  mortars. 

From  the  angle  of  the  citadel,  which  fronts  the  city  has 
been  built  an  oreillon  of  a  bastion, ^^  from  whence  has  been 
drawn  a  curtain  at  right  angles,  f"''  which  communi- 
cates with  a  very  elevated  cavalier, ^^  on  which  stands  a 

^^  A  projection  to  cover  the  flank. 

•'^This  term,  meaning  a  raised  platform  in  a  bastion,  is  not  now  in  use. 
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windmill  fortified.  As  you  descend  from  this  cavalier,  and 
at  the  distance  of  a  musket  shot  from  it,  you  meet  first  a 
tower  fortified  with  a  bastion,  and  at  the  same  distance 
from  this  a  second.  The  design  was  to  fine  all  this  with 
stone,  which  was  to  have  had  the  same  angles  with  the 
bastions,  and  to  have  terminated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
rock,  opposite  to  the  palace,  where  there  is  already  a  small 
redoubt,  as  well  as  on  Cape  Diamond.  Why  this  has  not 
been  put  in  execution  I  have  not  learned.  Such,  Madam, 
was  the  condition  of  the  place  nearly  in  171 1,  when  the 
English  fitted  out  a  great  armament  for  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  which  was  cast  away  through  the  temerity  of  the 
admiral,  who,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  pilot,  went  too 
near  to  the  Seven  Islands,  where  he  lost  all  his  largest 
ships,  and  three  thousand  of  his  best  troops. 

Quebec  is  still  at  this  day  in  the  same  situation,  which 
you  may  assure  yourself  of  by  the  plan  in  relievo,  which 
M.  de  Chaussegros  de  Leri,  chief  engineer,  sends  into 
France  this  year,  to  be  placed  with  the  other  plans  of  for- 
tified places  in  the  Louvre. ^^  After  having  informed  you 
of  what  relates  to  the  exterior  of  our  capital,  I  must  now 
say  a  word  or  two  with  respect  to  its  principal  inhabitants; 
this  is  its  best  side,  and  if  by  considering  only  its  houses, 
squares,  streets,  churches,  and  publick  buildings,  we  might 
reduce  it  to  the  rank  of  our  smallest  cities  in  France,  yet 
the  quality  of  those  who  inhabit  it,  will  sufficiently  vindi- 
cate us  in  bestowing  upon  it  the  title  of  a  capital. 

I  have  already  said,  that  they  reckon  no  more  than  seven 
thousand  souls  at  Quebec;  yet  you  find  f"'''  in  it  a  small 

^••Gaspard  Chaussegros  de  Lery  (1682-1756)  was  sent  in  1716  to  take  charge  of  the 
fortifications  and  defense  of  Canada.  The  plan  of  which  Charlevoix  speaks  was  adopt- 
ed, and  the  fortifications  begun  which  proved  impregnable  in  the  siege  of  1759  until 
Wolfe  seized  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  After  this  they  were  repaired  by  the  British,  with- 
stood the  American  attack  in  1775,  '"^"'^  were  remodelled  and  enlarged  in  1823-32. 

number 
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number  of  the  best  company,  where  nothing  is  wanting 
that  can  possibly  contribute  to  form  an  agreeable  society. 
A  governor-general,  with  an  etat-major,  a  noblesse,  offi- 
cers, and  troops,  an  intendant,  with  a  superior  council, 
and  subaltern  jurisdictions,  a  commissary  of  the  marine, 
a  grand  provost,  and  surveyor  of  the  highways,  with  a 
grand  master  of  the  waters  and  forests,  whose  jurisdiction 
is  certainly  the  most  extensive  in  the  world;  rich  mer- 
chants, or  such  as  live  as  if  they  were  so;  a  bishop  and 
numerous  seminary;  the  recollects  and  Jesuits,  three  com- 
munities of  women  well  educated;  assemblies,  full  as  bril- 
liant as  any  where,  at  the  lady  Governess's  and  lady  In- 
tendant's.  Enough,  in  my  opinion,  to  enable  all  sorts  of 
persons  whatever  to  pass  their  time  very  agreeably. 

They  accordingly  do  so,  every  one  contributing  all  in 
his  power  to  make  life  agreeable  and  chearful.  They  play 
at  cards,  or  go  abroad  on  parties  of  pleasure  in  the  sum- 
mer-time in  calashes  or  canoes,  in  winter,  in  sledges  upon 
the  snow,  or  on  skaits  upon  the  ice.  Hunting  is  a  great  ex- 
ercise amongst  them,  and  there  are  a  number  of  gentle- 
men who  have  no  other  way  of  providing  handsomely  for 
their  subsistence.  The  current  news  consist  of  a  very  few 
articles,  and  those  of  Europe  arrive  all  at  once,  though 
they  supply  matter  of  discourse  for  great  part  of  the  year. 
They  reason  like  politicians  on  what  is  past,  and  form  con- 
jectures on  what  is  likely  to  happen;  the  sciences  and  fine 
arts  have  also  their  part,  so  that  the  conversation  never 
flags  for  want  of  matter.  The  Canadians,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Creoles  of  Canada,  draw  in  with  their  native  breath  an 
air  of  freedom,  which  renders  them  very  agreeable  in  the 
commerce  of  life,  and  no  where  in  the  world  is  our  lan- 
guage spoken  in  greater  pu-  f"^^  rity.  There  is  not  the 
smallest  foreign  accent  remarked  in  their  pronunciation. 

You 
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You  meet  with  no  rich  men  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
really  great  pity,  every  one  endeavouring  to  put  as  good 
a  face  on  it  as  possible,  and  nobody  scarce  thinking  of  lay- 
ing up  wealth.  They  make  good  cheer,  provided  they  are 
also  able  to  be  at  the  expence  of  fine  cloaths;  if  not,  they 
retrench  in  the  article  of  the  table  to  be  able  to  appear 
well  dressed.  And  indeed,  we  must  allow,  that  dress  be- 
comes our  Creolians  extremely  well.  They  are  all  here  of 
very  advantageous  stature,  and  both  sexes  have  the  fin- 
est complexion  in  the  world;  a  gay  and  sprightly  behav- 
iour, with  great  sweetness  and  politeness  of  manners  are 
common  to  all  of  them;  and  the  least  rusticity,  either  in 
language  or  behaviour,  is  utterly  unknown  even  in  the  re- 
motest and  most  distant  parts. 

The  case  is  very  different  as  I  am  informed  with  respect 
to  our  English  neighbours,  and  to  judge  of  the  two  colo- 
nies by  the  way  of  life,  behaviour,  and  speech  of  the  inhab- 
itants, nobody  would  hesitate  to  say  that  ours  were  the 
most  flourishing.  In  New-England  and  the  other  prov- 
inces of  the  continent  of  America,  subject  to  the  British 
empire,  there  prevails  an  opulence  which  they  are  utterly 
at  a  loss  how  to  use;  and  in  New  France,  a  poverty  hid  by 
an  air  of  being  in  easy  circumstances,  which  seems  not  at 
all  studied.  Trade,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  planta- 
tions strengthen  the  first,  whereas  the  second  is  support- 
ed by  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  taste  of  the 
nation  diffuses  over  it  something  infinitely  pleasing.  The 
English  planter  amasses  wealth,  and  never  makes  any 
superfluous  expence;  the  French  inhabitant  again  enjoys 
what  he  ^"■'^  has  acquired,  and  often  makes  a  parade  of 
what  he  is  not  possessed  of.  That  labours  for  his  poster- 
ity; this  again  leaves  his  offspring  involved  in  the  same 
necessities  he  was  in  himself  at  his  first  setting  out,  and  to 
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extricate  themselves  as  they  can.  The  English  Americans 
are  averse  to  war,  because  they  have  a  great  deal  to  lose; 
they  take  no  care  to  manage  the  Indians  from  a  belief 
that  they  stand  in  no  need  of  them.  The  French  youth, 
for  very  different  reasons,  abominate  the  thoughts  of 
peace,  and  live  well  with  the  natives,  whose  esteem  they 
easily  gain  in  time  of  war,  and  their  friendship  at  all  times. 
I  might  carry  the  parallel  a  great  way  farther,  but  I  am 
obliged  to  conclude;  the  King's  ship  is  just  going  to  set 
sail,  and  the  merchantmen  are  making  ready  to  follow  her, 
so  that,  perhaps,  in  three  days  time,  there  will  not  be  so 
much  as  a  single  vessel  of  any  sort  in  the  road. 

/  am^  &c. 


[IIS] 


LETTER     FOURTH. 

Oj  the  Huron  village  of  l^orttto.  T'he  causes  which  have  pre- 
vented the  progress  of  the  French  colony  of  Canada.  Of 
the  current  ?noney. 


Quebec,  Feb.  15,  1721. 
Madam  , 

I  AM  just  returned  from  a  little  journey  or  pilgrimage 
of  devotion,  of  which  I  shall  give  you  an  account; 
but  I  must  In  the  first  place  Inform  you,  that  I  was 
mistaken  when  in  the  conclusion  of  my  last  letter  I  had 
told  you,  that  before  three  days  were  over,  the  road  of 
Quebec  would  be  empty.  A  ship  belonging  to  Marseilles 
is  still  there,  and  has  even  found  the  means  of  being  so  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  ice  with  which  the  river  is  cov- 
ered. This  Is  a  secret  which  may  have  its  use.  It  is  good  to 
have  resources  against  all  accidents  that  can  happen. 

The  captain  of  this  vessel  had  taken  up  his  anchors  on 
the  second  of  September  towards  evening,  and  after  fall- 
ing down  the  river  about  a  league,  he  came  to  anchor 
again,  in  order  to  wait  for  some  of  his  passengers,  who 
came  on  board  after  it  was  quite  dark.  He  gave  orders  to 
have  every  thing  ready  as  soon  as  it  should  be  ebb  water, 
and  went  early  to  bed.  About  midnight,  he  was  wakened 

with 
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with  the  news  that  the  vessel  was  filling  with  water;  he 
cau-  f"^^  sed  all  the  pumps  to  be  set  a  going  but  to  no 
purpose.  The  water  continued  to  encrease  instead  of  di- 
minishing; at  last,  every  one  thought  upon  saving  his  life, 
and  it  was  time,  for  the  last  of  them  had  hardly  got 
a-shore  when  the  vessel  sunk  and  entirely  disappeared.  A 
bark  loaded  with  merchant  goods  for  Montreal,  had  the 
same  fate  at  the  entrance  into  lake  St.  Peter,  but  they  are 
in  hopes  of  getting  them  both  up,  as  soon  as  the  good 
weather  comes  in.  Some  even  flatter  themselves  with  being 
able  to  recover  the  greatest  part  of  the  effects  with  which 
these  two  vessels  are  loaded;  others  believe  they  will  not, 
and  I  am  of  the  same  opinion;  however,  I  shall  not  be  here 
to  give  you  an  account  of  it.  In  the  mean  time,  this  aflfair 
of  the  Provencal  vessel  may  be  attended  with  some  conse- 
quences, for  the  captain  suspects  that  somebody  or  other 
has  played  him  a  trick.  But  to  return  to  our  pilgrimage. 
About  three  leagues  from  this  place,  towards  the  North- 
east, is  a  small  village  of  the  Indians,  called  Hurons,'  who 
are  christians,  and  who  have  a  chapel  built  on  the  same 
model,  and  with  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Santa  Casa 
of  Italy,  from  whence  an  Image  of  the  virgin,  a  copy  of 
that  which  is  in  this  famous  sanctuary,  has  been  sent  to 
our  Neophytes.''  A  wilder  place  than  this  could  not  have 
been  chosen  for  the  situation  of  this  mission.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  concourse  of  the  faithful  to  this  place  is  very 
great;  and  whether  it  be  the  effect  of  imagination,  devo- 
tion, prejudice,  or  of  any  other  cause,  many  persons  have 

'The  Hurons,  whom  Charlevoix  visited,  were  the  descendants  of  the  Christianized 
Indians  formerly  of  Georgian  Bay,  who  escaped  with  the  missionaries  from  the  general 
massacre  of  their  tribe  by  the  Iroquois  in  1649-50.  The  refugees  first  lived  on  Orleans 
Island;  in  1656  they  were  removed  to  Quebec  for  safety;  in  1673  they  founded  the  vil- 
lage of  Ancienne  Lorette,  whence  in  1697  they  removed  to  Jeune  Lorette,  where  their 
descendants  still  make  their  homes. 

*  In  1684  the  Lorette  Hurons  sent  a  gift  in  return  to  the  Santa  Casa  at  Loretto,  Italy. 
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assured  me,  that  upon  their  arrival  they  have  been  seized 
with  an  inward  and  sacred  horror,  of  which  they  can  give 
no  account.  But  the  soHd  piety  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
desert,  makes  an  impression  upon  all,  which  f"^'  is  so 
much  greater,  as  it  is  assisted  by  thought  and  reflection. 

The  inhabitants  are  savages,  or  Indians,  but  who  de- 
rive nothing  from  their  birth  and  original  but  what  is  real- 
ly estimable,  that  is  to  say,  the  simplicity  and  openness 
of  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  together  with  those  improve- 
ments which  Grace  has  made  upon  them;  a  patriarchal 
faith,  a  sincere  piety,  that  rectitude  and  docility  of  heart 
which  constitute  a  true  saint;  an  incredible  innocence  of 
manners ;  and  lastly,  pure  Christianity,  on  which  the  world 
has  not  yet  breathed  that  contagious  air  which  corrupts  it; 
and  that  frequently  attended  with  acts  of  the  most  heroick 
virtue.  Nothing  can  be  more  affecting  than  to  hear  them 
sing  in  two  choirs,  the  men  on  one  side,  and  the  women  on 
the  other,  the  prayers  and  hymns  of  the  church  in  their 
own  language.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  which  can  be  com- 
pared to  that  fervour  and  modesty  which  they  display  in 
all  their  religious  exercises;  and  I  have  never  seen  anyone, 
who  was  not  touched  with  it  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

This  village  has  been  formerly  much  better  peopled 
than  at  present,  but  distempers,  and  I  know  not  what 
cause,  which  insensibly  reduces  to  nothing  all  the  nations 
of  this  continent,  have  greatly  diminished  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  old  age  and  infirmities  of  some  of 
their  ancient  pastors  had  likewise  occasioned  the  falling 
off  of  some  from  their  primitive  zeal,  but  it  has  been  no 
difficult  matter  to  bring  them  back  to  it  again;  and  he 
who  directs  them  at  present  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep 
things  on  the  same  footing  in  which  he  found  them.  It  is 
true,  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  to  a  farther  length  than 
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has  been  done  the  precautions  they  use  f"^'  to  prevent 
the  introducing  any  new  relaxation  of  manners.  Intoxi- 
cating liquors,  the  most  common  and  almost  the  sole 
stumbling  block,  which  is  able  to  cause  the  savages  to  fall 
off,  are  prohibited  by  a  solemn  vow,  the  breach  of  which 
is  submitted  to  a  publick  penance,  as  well  as  every  other 
fault  which  occasions  scandal;  and  a  relapse  is  generally 
sufficient  to  banish  the  criminal  without  any  hopes  of  re- 
turn from  a  place,  which  ought  to  be  the  impregnable  for- 
tress and  the  sacred  asylum  of  piety  and  innocence.  Peace 
and  subordination  reign  here  in  a  perfect  manner;  and 
this  village  seems  to  constitute  but  one  family,  which  is 
regulated  by  the  purest  maxims  of  the  gospel.  This  must 
always  occasion  matter  of  surprize  to  every  one,  who  con- 
siders to  what  a  height  these  people,  particularly  the  Hu- 
rons,  usually  carry  their  natural  fierceness  and  the  love  of 
independance. 

The  greatest,  and  perhaps  the  only  trouble  which  the 
missionary  has,  is  to  find  wherewithal  to  subsist  his  flock; 
the  territory  which  he  possesses,  not  being  sufficient  for 
that  purpose,  and  there  are  very  good  reasons  against 
abandoning  it;  however.  Providence  supplies  this  defect. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Begon^  were  of  our  pilgrimage, 
and  were  received  by  our  good  Neophytes  as  persons  of 
their  rank  ought  to  be,  who,  at  the  same  time,  never  suf- 
fered them  to  want  the  necessaries  of  life.  After  a  recep- 
tion, entirely  military  on  the  part  of  the  warriors,  and  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude,  they  began  with  exercises 
of  piety,  which  contributed  to  the  mutual  edification  of 

3  Michel  Begon  Sieur  de  la  Picardiere  (i  674-1740)  had  been  inspector  general  of  the 
marines  in  France,  before  he  was  appointed  in  1710  intendant  of  New  France.  He  did 
not  arrive  at  Quebec  until  1712,  bringing  with  him  his  wife,  a  lady  of  much  social 
charm.  Begon  was  wealthy  and  contributed  largely  to  the  charities  of  New  France.  He 
was  recalled  in  i726,to  become  intendant  of  Normandy. 
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all  present.  This  was  followed  with  a  general  festival  at 
the  expence  of  Madam  Begon,  who  received  all  the  hon- 
ours of  it.  The  men,  according  to  custom,  eat  in  one  house, 
and  the  women  with  the  little  children  in  another.  I  f"'^ 
call  it  a  house  and  not  a  cabin,  for  these  Indians  have  for 
some  time  lived  after  the  French  manner. 

The  women  on  such  occasions  testify  their  gratitude 
only  by  their  silence  and  modesty;  but  because  this  was 
the  first  lady  in  the  colony,  who  had  ever  regaled  the  whole 
village,  an  orator  was  granted  to  the  Huron  women,  by 
whose  mouth  they  displayed  all  the  grateful  sentiments 
of  their  hearts  towards  their  illustrious  benefactress.  As 
for  the  men,  after  their  chief  had  harangued  the  Intend- 
ant,  they  danced  and  sung  as  much  as  they  thought  fit. 
Nothing,  Madam,  can  be  less  entertaining  than  those 
songs  and  dances.  At  first,  they  seat  themselves  on  the 
ground,  like  so  many  apes  without  any  order;  from  time 
to  time  one  man  rises,  and  advances  slowly  to  the  middle 
of  the  place,  always  as  they  say  in  cadence,  turning  his 
head  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  singing  an  air,  con- 
taining not  the  smallest  melody  to  any  ear  but  that  of  a 
savage  or  Indian,  and  pronouncing  a  few  words  which  are 
of  no  signification.  Sometimes  it  is  a  war-song,  sometimes 
a  death-song,  sometimes  an  attack,  or  a  surprize;  for  as 
these  people  drink  nothing  but  water,  they  hav^e  no  drink- 
ing songs,  and  they  have  not  as  yet  thought  of  making 
any  on  their  amours.  Whilst  this  person  is  singing,  the  pit 
or  audience  never  cease  beating  time,  by  drawing  from 
the  bottom  of  their  breast  a  He^  being  a  note  which  never 
varies.  The  connoisseurs,  to  whom  I  refer  the  matter, 
pretend  that  they  are  never  once  out  in  keeping  time. 

As  soon  as  one  person  has  given  over,  another  takes  his 
place,  and  this  continues  till  the  spectators  thank  them 

for 
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for  their  entertainment,  which  they  would  not  be  long  of 
doing  were  it  not  convenient  f'^**^  to  shew  a  Httle  com- 
plaisance to  those  people.  Their  musick  is  indeed  very  far 
from  being  agreeable,  at  least,  if  I  may  form  a  judgment 
of  it  from  what  I  have  heard  of  it. 

It  is  however  quite  another  thing  at  church;  the  women 
particularly  having  a  surprizing  softness  of  voice,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  considerable  share  of  taste  as  well  as  ge- 
nius for  musick. 

On  such  occasions  their  harangue  or  oration  is  extreme- 
ly worthy  of  attention;  they  explain,  in  a  few  words,  and 
almost  always  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  the  occasion 
of  the  festival,  which  they  never  fail  to  ascribe  to  very 
generous  motives.  The  praises  of  him  who  is  at  the  ex- 
pence  are  not  forgotten,  and  they  sometimes  take  the  op- 
portunity, when  certain  personages,  particularly  when 
the  Governor-general  or  Intendant  are  present,  to  ask  a 
favour,  or  to  represent  their  grievances.  The  orator  of  the 
Huron  women  said  that  day  in  his  harangue  some  things 
so  very  extraordinary,  that  we  could  not  help  suspecting 
that  the  interpreter,  who  was  Peter  Daniel  Richer,  the 
missionary,  had  lent  him  some  of  his  wit  and  politeness; 
but  he  protested  he  had  added  nothing  of  his  own;  which 
we  believed,  because  we  knew  him  to  be  one  of  the  open- 
est  and  sincerest  men  in  the  world.'* 

Before  this  little  journey,  I  had  made  some  small  ex- 
cursions in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  but  as  the 
ground  was  every  where  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth 
of  five  or  six  feet,  I  have  not  thereby  been  enabled  to 
speak  much  of  the  nature  of  the  country.  Notwithstand- 

4Pierre  Daniel  Richer,  missionary  at  Lorette,  was  born  in  France  August  11,  1682; 
he  entered  the  Jesuit  order  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  in  1714  came  to  Canada,  where 
he  was  stationed  among  the  Hurons  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Quebec, 
January  17, 1770. 


ing,  having  before  travelled  over  it  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  I  can  assure  you  that  you  very  rarely  meet  any 
where  else  with  a  more  fer-  f'^'^  tile  country,  or  a  better 
soil.  I  have  applied  myself  particularly  this  winter  to 
learn  what  advantages  may  be  drawn  from  this  colony, 
and  I  shall  now  communicate  to  you  the  fruit  of  my  en- 
quiries. It  is  a  complaint  as  old  as  the  colony  itself,  and 
not  without  foundation,  that  Canada  does  not  enrich 
France.  It  is  likewise  true  that  none  of  the  inhabitants 
are  rich;  but  is  this  the  fault  of  the  country  itself,  or  rath- 
er of  its  first  settlers?  I  shall  endeavour  to  put  you  in  the 
way  of  forming  a  judgment  on  this  article. 

The  original  source  of  the  misfortune  of  these  provinces, 
which  they  have  honoured  with  the  fine  name  of  New 
France  J  is  the  report  which  was  at  first  spread  in  the  king- 
dom, that  there  were  no  mines  in  them,  and  their  not  pay- 
ing sufficient  attention  to  a  much  greater  advantage 
which  may  be  drawn  from  this  colony,  which  is  the  aug- 
mentation of  trade;  that  in  order  to  bring  this  about  set- 
tlements must  be  made;  that  this  is  done  by  little  and 
little,  and  without  being  sensibly  felt  in  such  a  kingdom 
as  France;  that  the  only  two  objects  which  present  them- 
selves at  first  view  in  Canada  and  Acadia^  I  mean  the 
fishery  and  fur  trade,  absolutely  require  that  these  two 
countries  should  be  well  peopled;  and  that  if  they  had 
been  so,  perhaps,  they  would  have  sent  greater  returns 
to  France,  than  Spain  has  drawn  from  the  richest  prov- 
inces of  the  New  World,  especially,  if  they  had  added  to 
these  articles  the  building  of  ships;  but  the  splendor  of 
the  gold  and  silver  which  came  from  Peru  and  Mexico, 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  in  such  a  manner,  that 
any  country  which  did  not  produce  these  precious  metals 
was  looked  upon  as  absolutely  good  for  nothing.  Let  us 
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see  what  a  sensible  author  who  has  been  on  the  spot  says 
upon  this  head. 

[122]  Yhe  common  questions  they  ask  us,  says  Mark 
Lescarbot,^  are,  "Are  there  any  treasures  to  be  found  in 
that  country?  Any  gold  and  silver?  But  nobody  enquires 
whether  the  people  are  disposed  to  hear  and  relish  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
there  are  mines  here,  but  these  must  be  wrought  with  in- 
dustry, labour,  and  patience.  The  best  mine  I  know  is 
corn  and  wine,  together  with  the  raising  of  cattle;  he  who 
possesses  these  things  has  money;  but  we  do  not  live  by 
mines.  The  mariners  who  come  in  quest  of  fish  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  above  eight  or  nine  hundred  leagues  from 
their  own  country,  find  the  best  of  mines,  without  blowing 
up  rocks,  digging  into  the  entrails  of  the  earth,  or  living  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  infernal  regions. — They  find,  I  say, 
the  best  of  mines  in  the  bottom  of  the  waters,  and  in  the 
trade  of  furs  and  skins,  by  which  they  make  good  money." 

Not  only  a  bad  character  has  been  given  to  New  France 
without  knowing  it;  but  even  those  who  imagined  they 
should  draw  advantages  from  it,  have  not  pursued  the 
measures  proper  for  that  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  they 
were  a  very  long  time  in  fixing  themselves;  they  cleared 
lands  without  having  well  examined  them,  they  sowed 
them,  and  built  houses  on  them,  and  afterwards  frequent- 
ly deserted  them,  without  knowing  why,  and  went  to  set- 
tle elsewhere.  This  inconstancy  has  contributed  more 
than  any  thing  to  make  us  lose  Acadia,^  and  prevent  us 
from  drawing  any  advantage  from  it,  during  the  time  we 

sMarchescarbot,  see  Preliminary  Discourse  ante,  page  15,  note  22. 

*Acadie,  although  settled  by  the  French  in  1603,  was  granted  as  Nova  Scotia  to  a 
Scotch  nobleman  in  1621  by  James  I  ofEngland.TheTreaty  of  St.  Germain  (1632)  re- 
stored this  territory  to  France;  which  after  four  score  years'  occupancy  was  obliged  to 
cede  it  toGreat  Britain  at  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713). 

were 
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were  in  possession  of  that  fine  peninsula.  The  author,  al- 
ready cited,  who  was  a  witness  of  this  our  wavering  and 
irresolute  conduct,  scruples  not  to  upbraid  those  with  it 
who  were  the  most  culpable.  "It  is  thus,"  says  he,  "that 
we  f'^^^  have  made  levies  of  armed  men,  that  we  have 
hurried  with  ardour  into  new  undertakings,  that  we  have 
laid  down  and  begun  the  finest  projects,  and  in  the  end 
have  deserted  them  all.  .  .  .  Indeed  to  be  successful  in 
such  enterprizes  we  ought  to  be  well  supported;  but  we 
ought  likewise  to  have  men  of  resolution,  who  will  not  re- 
tract, but  carry  this  point  of  honour  always  in  their  eyes,  to 
conquer  or  die,  it  being  a  great  and  a  glorious  thing  to  die  in 
the  execution  of  a  noble  design,  such  as  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  kingdom,  or  establishing  the  Christian  faith 
among  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  true  God."  I  could 
push  these  reflections  a  great  deal  farther,  but  am  cautious 
of  engaging  in  a  dispute,  into  which  I  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  enter  with  the  knowledge  I  have  of  it  at  present. 
I  come  now  to  the  commerce  of  Canada.  This  has 
turned  for  a  long  time  solely  upon  the  fishery  and  fur- 
trade.  The  cod-fishery  had  been  carried  on  upon  the  great 
bank,  and  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  long  before  the 
discovery  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  but  we  were  too  late 
in  making  a  settlement  on  that  island,  and  suffered  the 
English  to  get  the  start  of  us.  At  last  we  got  possession  of 
the  harbour  and  bay  of  Placentia,  where  our  royal  squad- 
rons have  been  at  anchor  oftener  than  once;  we  have 
withstood  sieges  there,  and  the  Canadian  militia  have  per- 
formed warlike  exploits  in  that  place  which  are  not  infe- 
rior to  those  of  the  bravest  buccaneers  of  St.  Domingo.^ 

"Placentia  was  occupied  in  1662  by  the  French  with  the  consent  and  connivance  of 
Charles  II  of  England.  Fortifications  quickly  arose  which  made  this  harbor  the  "Gib- 
raltar of  America."  Twice,  in  1692  and  171 1,  large  British  fleets  were  repulsed  from  this 
stronghold. 

They 
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They  have  frequently  laid  waste  the  settlements,  and 
ruined  the  trade  of  the  English  in  that  island;  but  that 
people,  from  whom  we  easily  took  their  strongest  places, 
were  too  well  acquainted  with  their  enemies  to  be  discon- 
certed in  their  measures.  Accustomed  to  behold  the  Cana- 
dian fire  kindle  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  '"^^^  north,  and 
go  out  of  its  own  accord,  when  it  ought  to  have  displayed 
itself  with  the  greatest  activity,  they  have  behaved  at  the 
approach  of  our  people,  as  an  experienced  pilot  does  at  the 
sight  of  an  unavoidable  tempest.  They  wisely  gave  way  to 
the  storm,  and  afterwards,  without  interruption,  repaired 
the  damages  their  settlements  had  received  from  it;  and  by 
this  conduct,  though  continually  worsted  in  Newfound- 
land, whether  they  acted  on  the  offensive  or  defensive, 
they  have  always  carried  on  an  incomparably  greater 
trade  than  their  conquerors,  and  have  at  last  remained 
the  sole  masters  and  peaceable  possessors  of  that  island.^ 

We  have  behaved  still  worse  in  Canada;  this  great  and 
rich  province  was  for  a  long  time  divided  amongst  several 
private  persons,  none  of  whom  enriched  themselves,  whilst 
the  English  have  made  immense  profits  by  the  fishery  on 
its  coasts.  The  settlements  which  these  proprietors  made, 
wanting  solidity,  and  they  themselves  being  destitute  of  a 
regular  plan,  and  the  one  destroying  the  other,  they  have 
left  the  country  nearly  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
they  found  it,  and  in  a  state  of  contempt  and  neglect  from 
which  it  has  not  recovered  till  the  moment  we  lost  it.  Our 
enemies  were  the  first  who  made  us  sensible  of  its  value. 

The  only  trade  is  that  of  furs  to  which  this  colony  has 
been  long  reduced;  and  the  faults  committed  in  it  are  past 
number.  Perhaps  our  national  character  never  showed 
itself  in  a  stronger  light  than  in  this  affair.  When  we  dis- 

^Placentia  was  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  French  at  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713). 
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covered  this  vast  Continent,  it  was  full  of  wild  beasts.  A 
handful  of  Frenchmen  has  made  them  almost  entirely 
disappear  in  less  than  an  age,  and  there  are  some  the  spe- 
cies of  which  is  entirely  destroyed.  They  killed  ^^^^  the 
elks  and  moose-deer  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  killing 
them,  and  to  shew  their  dexterity.  They  had  not  even  the 
precaution  to  interpose  the  authority  of  the  prince  to  stop 
such  a  flagrant  disorder.  But  the  greatest  mischiefs  arose 
from  the  insatiable  avidity  of  private  persons,  who  ap- 
plied themselves  solely  to  this  commerce. 

They  arrived  for  the  most  part  from  France,  with  noth- 
ing but  what  they  had  on  their  backs,  and  they  were  im- 
patient to  appear  in  a  better  situation.  At  first  this  was  an 
easy  matter;  the  Indians  knew  not  what  riches  were  con- 
tained in  their  woods,  till  the  rapaciousness  with  which 
their  furs  were  bought  up  made  them  acquainted  with  it; 
prodigious  quantities  were  got  from  them  for  trifles, 
which  many  would  not  have  been  at  the  trouble  to  gather 
together.  Even  since  they  have  had  their  eyes  opened 
with  respect  to  the  value  of  this  commodity,  and  have  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  something  more  solid,  it  was  for  a  long 
time  very  easy  to  satisfy  them  at  a  small  expence;  and 
with  a  little  prudence  this  trade  might  have  been  con- 
tinued on  a  tolerable  good  footing. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  be  puzzled  to  name  but  one 
family  at  this  day  which  has  grown  rich  by  this  trafiick. 
We  have  seen  fortunes  equally  immense  and  sudden,  rise 
up,  and  disappear  almost  at  the  same  time,  not  unlike  to 
those  moving  mountains  mentioned  by  travellers,  which 
the  wind  raises  or  throws  down  in  the  sandy  desarts  of 
Africa.  Nothing  has  been  more  common  in  this  country 
than  to  see  people  dragging  out  a  languishing  old  age  in 
misery  and  disgrace,  after  having  been  in  a  condition  to 

settle 
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settle  themselves  on  honourable  footing.  After  all,  Mad- 
am, those  fortunes  which  private  persons,  who  ^'^^^  never 
deserved  them,  have  failed  of  acquiring,  are  not  worthy 
of  the  publick's  regret,  if  the  bad  consequences  had  not 
fallen  upon  the  colony,  which,  in  a  short  time,  was  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  seeing  a  spring,  from  whence  so 
much  riches  might  have  flowed  into  its  bosom,  entirely 
dried  up  or  diverted  into  another  channel. 

Its  great  plenty  was  the  beginning  of  its  ruin.  By  means 
of  accumulating  beaver  skins,  which  has  always  been  the 
principal  object  of  this  commerce,  so  great  a  quantity 
were  heaped  up  in  the  warehouses  that  no  vent  could  be 
found  for  them,  whence  it  happened,  that  the  merchants 
declining  to  buy  any  more,  our  adventurers,  called  here 
Coureurs  de  Bois^  or  hunters,  took  the  resolution  of  carry- 
ing them  to  the  English,  and  many  of  them  settled  in  the 
province  of  New- York.'  Several  attempts  were  made  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  these  desertions,  but  to  little 
effect;  on  the  contrary,  those  who  had  been  led  by  mo- 
tives of  interest,  to  take  refuge  among  their  neighbours, 
were  kept  there  by  the  fear  of  punishment;  and  the  vaga- 
bonds, who  had  acquired  a  taste  for  a  wandering  and  in- 
dependant  life,  remained  amongst  the  savages  or  Indians, 
from  whom  they  were  no  longer  distinguishable  but  by 
their  vices.  They  frequently  had  recourse  to  amnesties  to 
recall  those  fugitives,  which  were  at  first  of  little  conse- 
quence; but  in  the  end  being  managed  with  prudence, 
they  produced  part  of  the  effect  promised  from  them.'" 

^ Coureurs-des-bois  (wood  rangers)  became  outlaws  under  the  edicts  passed  after 
1672,  forbidding  trade  with  the  Indians  without  consent  of  the  authorities.  The  English 
paid  better  prices  for  furs,  and  by  going  to  Albany  the  French  outlaws  escaped  punish- 
ment. 

'"The  first  amnesty  for  coureurs-des-bois  was  issued  in  1681 ;  thereafter  others  were 
granted  as  the  occasion  demanded. 

Another 
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x'^nother  method  was  made  use  of  which  was  still  more 
efficacious;  but  those  people  who  were  zealous  for  good 
order  and  the  advancement  of  religion,  found  the  remedy 
worse  than  the  disease.  This  was  to  grant  permission  to 
those  in  whom  they  thought  ^'^^^  they  could  repose  con- 
fidence to  trade  in  the  Indian  countries,  and  to  prohibit 
all  others  from  going  out  of  the  colony.  The  number  of 
these  licences  was  limited,  and  they  were  distributed 
amongst  poor  widows  and  orphans,  who  might  sell  them 
to  the  Traders  for  more  or  less,  according  as  the  trade  was 
good  or  bad,  or  according  to  the  nature  of  the  places  to 
which  the  licences  granted  the  liberty  of  trading;  for  they 
used  the  precaution  to  specify  those  places,  to  prevent 
too  great  a  number  from  going  the  same  way." 

Besides  those  licences,  the  number  of  which  was  regu- 
lated by  the  court,  and  the  distribution  of  which  belonged 
to  the  governor-general,  there  were  others  for  the  com- 
mandants of  torts,  and  for  extraordinary  occasions,  which 
the  governor  still  grants  under  the  name  of  simple  Per- 
missions. Thus  one  part  of  our  youth  is  continually  ram- 
bling and  roving  about;  and  though  those  disorders,  which 
formerly  so  much  disgraced  this  profession,  are  no  longer 
committed,  at  least  not  so  openly,  yet  it  infects  them  with 
a  habit  of  libertinism,  of  which  they  never  entirely  get 
rid;  at  least,  it  gives  them  a  distaste  for  labour,  it  exhausts 
their  strength,  they  become  incapable  of  the  least  con- 
straint, and  when  they  are  no  longer  able  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  travelling,  which  soon  happens,  for  these  fa- 
tigues are  excessive,  they  remain  without  the  least  re- 
source, and  are  no  longer  good  for  any  thing.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  arts  have  been  a  long  time  neglected, 

"These  licenses  or  conges  were  revoked  in  1696,  but  reestablished  in  1714,  and  were 
granted  for  certain  posts  until  the  close  of  the  French  regime. 

a  great 
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a  great  quantity  of  good  land  remains  still  uncultivated, 
and  the  country  is  but  very  indifferently  peopled. 

It  has  been  often  proposed  to  abolish  those  pernicious 
licences,  not  with  a  view  of  hurting  the  trade,  ^'^^^  but 
even  of  rendering  it  more  flourishing,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose to  make  some  French  settlements  in  proper  places, 
where  it  would  be  easy  to  assemble  the  Indians,  at  least 
for  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  By  this  means,  this  vast 
country  would  be  insensibly  filled  with  inhabitants,  and 
perhaps,  this  is  the  only  method  by  which  that  project 
which  the  court  has  so  long  had  at  heart  of  Frenchifying 
the  Indians,  that  is  the  term  they  make  use  of,  could  be 
brought  about.  I  believe,  I  may  at  least  affirm,  that  if 
this  method  had  been  followed,  Canada  would  have  been 
at  present  much  better  peopled  than  it  is;  that  the  Indi- 
ans drawn  and  kept  together  by  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niencies  of  life,  which  they  would  have  found  in  our  set- 
tlements, would  not  have  been  so  miserable,  nor  so  much 
addicted  to  a  wandering  life,  and  consequently  their 
numbers  would  have  encreased,  whereas  they  have  di- 
minished at  a  surprising  rate,  and  would  have  attached 
themselves  to  us  in  such  a  manner  that  we  might  now 
have  disposed  of  them  as  of  the  subjects  of  the  crown; 
besides,  that  the  missionaries  would  have  had  fewer  ob- 
stacles to  encounter  in  their  conversion.  What  we  now 
see  at  Lorette,  and  amongst  a  small  proportion  of  the 
Iroquois,  Algonquins,  and  Abenaquis,  settled  in  the  col- 
ony,^^  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
advanced,  and  there  are  none  of  those  who  have  had  the 
greatest  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  who  do  not  agree, 
that  these  people  are  not  to  be  depended  on,  when  they 
are  not  Christians.  I  want  no  other  example,  but  that  of 

"Charlevoix  describes  these  mission  colonies  in  later  chapters. 

the 
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the  Abenaquis,  who,  though  far  from  being  numerous, 
have  been  during  the  two  last  wars  the  chief  bulwark  of 
New  France  against  New  England. ^^ 

*[i4s]  Besides  this  project,  Madam,  which  I  have  been 
just  now  explaining  to  you,  is  as  old  as  the  colony;  it  was 
formed  by  M.  de  Champlain  its  founder,  and  has  been 
approved  of  by  almost  all  the  missionaries  I  have  known, 
whose  painful  labours  in  the  situation  things  have  long 
been  in,  produce  no  great  good  effects,  at  least  in  the  dis- 
tant missions.  It  would  be  now,  indeed,  too  late  to  re- 
sume this  design  with  respect  to  the  Indians,  who  disap- 
pear in  a  manner  as  sensible  as  it  is  inconceivable.  But 
what  hinders  its  being  followed  with  respect  to  the  French, 
and  enlarging  the  colony  by  degrees,  till  it  should  join  to 
that  of  Louisiana,  and  thus  strengthen  the  one  by  the 
other?  It  has  been  in  this  manner,  that  the  English,  in  less 
than  a  century  and  a  half  have  peopled  above  five  hun- 
dred leagues  of  the  country,  and  formed  a  power  upon 
this  Continent,  which  when  we  view  it  nearly  we  cannot 
but  behold  with  terror. 

Canada  is  capable  of  furnishing  many  articles  for  a 
trade  with  the  West-India  islands,  and  sometimes  actual- 
ly sends  thither  no  mean  quantity  of  flour,  planks,  and 
other  timber  proper  for  building.  As  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
country  in  the  whole  world,  which  produces  more  sorts  of 
wood  nor  of  better  kinds,  you  may  judge  what  immense 
riches  may  be  one  day  drawn  from  it.  It  appears  that  very 
few  persons  are  well  informed  with  respect  to  this  point. 

'3 The  Abenaki  Indians  were  the  farthest  eastern  branch  of  the  Algonquian  stock, 
dweUing  in  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia.  By  means  of  missionaries  they  were  maintained  in 
the  French  interest,  and  harassed  the  New  England  settlements. 

*At  this  point  in  the  original  English  edition,  here  reprinted,  there  is  an  error  in 
the  pagination,  page  128  being  followed  by  page  14.5;  thereafter,  however,  the  num- 
bering runs  consecutively  to  the  end  of  the  volume.  Such  errors  were  rather  common 
in  ijth  and  iSth  century  books. 

Nor 
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Nor  am  I,  as  yet,  sufficiently  informed  myself,  to  be  able 
to  enter  into  a  more  minute  detail;  I  am  somewhat  better 
acquainted  with  what  relates  to  the  oil-trade,  and  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  very  soon :  As  I  am  in  a  hurry 
to  finish  this  letter,  I  have  only  time  to  conclude  what  re- 
lates to  the  commerce  of  this  country  in  general. 

[146]  Nothing  has  in  all  appearance  contributed  more 
to  its  decay,  than  the  frequent  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  the  coin.  I  will  give  you  the  history  of  it  in  a  few 
words.  In  1670,  the  company  of  the  West-Indies  to  whom 
the  king  had  ceded  the  right  to  the  property  of  the  French 
islands  on  the  Continent  of  America,  had  leave  given  to 
export  to  the  West-India  islands,  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  thousand  livres,  in  small  pieces,  marked  with  a 
particular  stamp  and  inscription.  The  king's  edict  is  dat- 
ed in  the  month  of  February,  and  bore  that  those  pieces 
should  only  pass  current  in  the  isles.  But  in  some  diffi- 
culties which  fell  out,  the  council  issued  on  the  i8th  of 
November  of  the  year  1672,  an  Arret,  by  which  it  was  or- 
dained, that  the  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  all  other 
coin  which  should  pass  current  in  France,  should  also  pass 
current  not  only  in  the  French  islands,  but  also  in  those 
parts  of  the  continent  of  America,  which  are  subject  to 
the  crown,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three  and  one  third  per 
cent,  advance;  that  is  to  say,  the  pieces  of  fifteen  sols  for 
twenty,  and  the  others  in  proportion. 

The  same  Arret  ordained,  that  all  contracts,  bills,  ac- 
counts, bargains,  and  payments,  between  all  sorts  of  per- 
sons whatsoever,  should  be  made  at  a  certain  price  in 
current  money,  without  making  use  of  any  exchange  or 
reckoning  in  sugar,  or  any  other  commodity,  on  pain  of 
nullity  of  the  act.  And  with  respect  to  transactions  by- 
past,  it  was  ordered,  that  all  stipulations  of  contracts, 

bills. 
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bills,  debts,  quit-rents,  leases,  or  farms  of  sugar,  or  other 
commodities,  should  be  made  payable  in  money,  accord- 
ing to  the  current  value  of  the  above  coin.  In  consequence 
of  this  arrets  the  coin  encreased  one  fourth  in  value  in 
New  France,  which  very  soon  occasioned  many  difficul- 
ties. In  effect,  M.  de  Champigny  Noroy,  f''*^^  who  was 
appointed  intendant  of  Quebec,  in  1684,  ^^d  who  is  now 
in  the  same  employ  at  Havre  de  Grace,  found  himself 
soon  embarrassed  as  well  with  respect  to  the  payment  of 
the  troops,  as  to  the  other  expences  the  king  must  be  at  in 
this  colony. ''» 

And  besides  the  funds  which  were  sent  from  France,  ar- 
rived almost  always  too  late,  the  first  of  January  being 
the  day  on  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  pay  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  defray  other  charges 
equally  indispensable.  To  obviate  the  most  pressing  de- 
mands, M.  de  Champigny  thought  proper  to  issue  certain 
bills,  which  should  stand  in  place  of  coin,  taking  care, 
however,  constantly  to  observe  the  augmentation  of  the 
value  of  the  money.  A  verbal  process  was  drawn  up  of 
this  proceeding,  and,  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  the 
governor-general  and  intendant,  every  piece  of  this  mon- 
ey, which  was  made  of  cards,  had  its  value,  with  the  mark 
of  the  treasury,  and  the  arms  of  France,  stamped  upon 
it,  as  were  those  of  the  governor  and  intendant  in  Span- 
ish wax.  Afterwards  paper  money  was  struck  in  France, 
and  stamped  with  the  same  impression  as  the  current- 
money  of  the  realm,  and  it  was  ordained,  that  the  bills 
should  be  returned  into  the  treasury  of  Canada  every 
year,  before  the  arrival  of  the  ships  from  France,  in  order 
to  receive  an  additional  mark  to  prevent  the  introducing 
of  counterfeits. 

'■•Jean  Bochart  Sieur  de  Champigny  was  Intendant  of  Canada  from  1686  to  1702. 

This 
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This  paper-money  was  of  no  long  continuance,  so  that 
they  returned  to  the  use  of  card-money,  on  which  new 
impressions  were  stamped.  The  intendant  signed  such 
bills  as  were  of  four  livres  and  upwards  value,  only  mark- 
ing the  others.  In  latter  times,  the  governor-general  signed 
also  such  as  were  of  six  livres  and  above.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  Autumn,  f'''^'  all  the  bills  were  carried  back  to  the 
treasurer,  who  gave  bills  of  exchange  for  the  value  on  the 
treasurer-general  of  the  marine  at  Rochefort,  or  his  clerk, 
to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  expences  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Such  as  were  spoiled  were  no  longer  suffered  to 
pass  current,  and  were  burned  after  having  first  drawn 
up  a  verbal  process  of  it. 

Whilst  these  bills  of  exchange  were  faithfully  paid,  those 
money-bills  were  preferred  to  real  specie;  as  soon  as  they 
ceased  to  be  honoured,  they  gave  over  carrying  the  mon- 
ey-bills to  the  treasurer,  so  that  in  1702,  M.  de  Champi- 
gny  was  at  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  no  purpose  in  endeav- 
ouring to  retire  all  those  he  had  made.  His  successors 
were  under  the  necessity  of  making  new  ones  every  year, 
for  paying  of  salaries,  which  multiplied  them  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  at  last  they  became  of  no  value  at  all,  and  no- 
body would  receive  them  in  payment.  The  consequence 
of  this  was  an  entire  stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  disorder 
went  so  far,  that  in  17 13,  the  inhabitants  proposed  to  lose 
one  half,  on  condition  that  the  king  should  take  them  up 
and  pay  the  other  half. 

This  proposal  was  agreed  to  the  year  following,  but  the 
orders  given,  in  consequence  thereof,  were  not  fully  exe- 
cuted till  17 17.  A  declaration  was  then  pubhshed,  abolish- 
ing these  money-bills,  when  they  begun  paying  the  sal- 
aries of  the  officers  of  the  colony  in  silver.  The  augmenta- 
tion of  one  fourth  advance,  was  abrogated  at  the  same 

time: 
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time:  Experience  having  made  it  appear,  that  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  specie  in  a  colony  does  not  keep  the  mon- 
ey from  going  out  of  it  as  had  been  pretended,  and  that 
money  could  never  have  a  free  and  proper  circulation, 
but  by  paying  in  commodities  whatever  f'^'^  was  im- 
ported from  France.  In  effect,  in  this  case,  the  colony 
keeps  her  money  at  home,  whereas  in  the  supposition 
that  she  has  not  merchandize  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  that 
she  receives,  she  is  obliged  to  pay  the  balance  in  silver, 
and  how  should  it  be  otherwise? 

In  a  word.  Madam,  you  will  be  surprized  when  I  tell 
you,  that  in  1706,  the  trade  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  our 
colonies  was  carried  on  in  a  bottom,  or  capital  of  no  more 
than  650,000  livres,  and  things  have  since  been  pretty 
much  in  the  same  situation.  Now  this  sum  divided  amongst 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants  is  neither  capable  of  enrich- 
ing them,  nor  of  enabling  them  to  purchase  the  commodi- 
ties of  France.  For  this  reason,  most  part  of  them  go  stark 
naked,  especially  those  that  live  in  remote  habitations. 
They  have  not  even  so  much  as  the  advantage  of  selling 
the  surplus  of  their  commodities  to  the  inhabitants  of  ci- 
ties, these  being  obliged,  in  order  to  subsist,  to  have  lands 
in  the  country,  and  to  cultivate  them  themselves  for  their 
own  account. 

After  the  king  had  taken  Canada  back  again  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  companies,'^  his  majesty  expended  consider- 
ably more  on  it  for  several  years  than  he  has  done  since; 
and  the  colony  in  those  times  sent  into  France  to  the  val- 
ue of  near  one  million  livres  in  beaver  yearly,  notwith- 
standing it  was  not  so  populous  as  at  present:  But  she  has 
always  drawn  more  from  France  than  she  has  been  able 

'5ln  1663  the  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates  surrendered  its  rights  to  the 
Crown,  and  thereafter  New  France  was  ruled  by  the  King's  appointees. 

to 
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to pay,  doing  just  as  a  private  person  would,  who  with  a 
revenue  of  thirty  thousand  Hvres,  should  spend  at  the 
rate  of  upwards  of  forty  thousand.  By  this  means,  her 
credit  has  sunk,  and  so  has  brought  on  the  ruin  of  her 
trade,  which,  since  the  year  1706,  ^'^^^  consisted  of  scarce 
any  thing  besides  what  is  called  the  lesser  peltry.  Every 
merchant  would  be  concerned  in  it  which  has  occasioned 
its  ruin,  as  they  often  paid  more  for  them  to  the  Indians 
than  they  were  able  to  sell  them  for  in  France. 

/  am^  &c. 
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LETTER    FIFTH. 

Oj  the  beavers  of  Canada;  in  what  they  differ  from  those  of 
Europe;  of  their  manner  of  building'^  of  the  advantage 
which  may  accrue  to  the  colony  from  them ;  of  the  hunting 
of  the  beaver  and  musk-rat. 


Quebec,  March  i,  1721. 
Madam, 

I  OUGHT  to  have  set  out  within  a  day  or  two  after 
writing  my  last  letter;  but  I  am  still  detained  for 
want  of  a  carriage.  In  the  mean-time,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  entertain  you  with  an  account  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  this  country.  I  shall  begin  with  the  most  singular 
article  of  all,  that  is  to  say,  the  beaver.  The  spoil  of  this 
animal  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  article  in  the  com- 
merce of  New  France.  It  is  itself  one  of  the  greatest  won- 
ders in  nature,  and  may  very  well  afford  many  a  striking 
lesson  of  industry,  foresight,  dexterity,  and  perseverance 
in  labour. 

The  beaver  was  not  unknown  in  France  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America;  we  find  in  the  ancient  books  of  the 
Hatters  of  Paris,  regulations  for  the  ^^^""^  manufacture  of 
beaver-hats;  now  the  beaver  of  America  and  Europe  are 
absolutely  the  same  animal;  but  whether  it  is,  that  the 

European 
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European  beavers  are  become  extremely  rare;  or  that 
their  fur  is  not  equally  good  in  quality  with  that  of  the 
beavers  of  America,  there  is  no  longer  mention  made  of 
any,  besides  this  latter,  except  it  is  with  respect  to  the 
Castoreum,  of  which  I  shall  say  a  word  or  two  in  the  end 
of  this  letter.  I  do  not  even  know  that  any  author  has 
mentioned  this  animal,  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  perhaps, 
for  want  of  having  observed  it  closely  enough;  perhaps 
too,  because  the  European  beavers  are  of  the  nature  of 
land  beavers,  the  difference  of  which  from  the  others  I 
shall  presently  shew  you. 

However  this  be,  the  beaver  of  Canada  is  an  amphibi- 
ous quadruped,  which  cannot  live  for  any  long  time  in  the 
water,  and  which  is  able  to  Hve  entirely  without  it,  pro- 
vided it  have  the  conveniency  of  bathing  itself  sometimes. 
The  largest  beavers  are  somewhat  less  than  four  feet  in 
length  and  fifteen  inches  in  breadth  over  the  haunches, 
weighing  about  sixty  pounds.  Its  colour  is  different  ac- 
cording to  the  different  climates,  in  which  it  is  found.  In 
the  most  distant  northern  parts  they  are  generally  quite 
black,  though  there  are  sometimes  found  beavers  entire- 
ly white.  In  the  most  temperate  countries  they  are  brown, 
their  colour  becoming  lighter  and  lighter  in  proportion  as 
they  approach  toward  the  south.  In  the  country  of  the 
Illinois,  they  are  almost  yellow,  and  some  are  even  seen 
of  a  straw-colour.  It  has  also  been  observed,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  their  colour  is  lighter  they  yield  a  less  quantity 
of  fur,  and  consequently  are  less  valuable.  This  is  plainly 
the  work  of  Providence,  which  secures  them  from  the 
cold  in  proportion  as  they  are  exposed  to  it.  f'"]  Xhe  fur 
is  of  two  sorts  all  the  body  over,  excepting  at  the  feet, 
where  it  is  very  short.  The  longest  of  it  is  from  eight  to 
ten  lines  in  length,  and  it  even  goes  sometimes  on  the 

back 
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back  as  far  as  two  inches,  diminishing  gradually  towards 
the  head  and  tail.  This  part  of  the  fur  is  harsh,  coarse, 
and  shining,  and  is  properly  that  which  gives  the  animal 
its  colour.  In  viewing  it  through  a  microscope,  you  ob- 
serve the  middle  less  opake,  which  proves  it  to  be  hollow, 
for  which  cause  no  use  is  ever  made  of  it.  The  other  part 
of  the  fur  is  a  very  thick  and  fine  down,  of  an  inch  in 
length  at  most,  and  is  what  is  commonly  manufactured. 
In  Europe,  it  was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Mus- 
covia  wool.  This  is  properly  the  coat  of  the  beaver,  the 
first  serving  only  for  ornament,  and  perhaps  to  assist  him 
in  swimming. 

It  is  pretended  that  the  beaver  lives  fifteen  or  twentv 
years;  that  the  female  carries  her  young  four  months,  and 
that  her  ordinary  litter  is  four,  though  some  travellers 
have  raised  it  to  eight,  which  as  I  believe  happens  but 
rarely.  She  has  four  teats,  two  on  the  great  pectoral  mus- 
cle between  the  second  and  third  of  the  true  ribs,  and  two 
about  four  fingers  higher.  The  muscles  of  this  animal  are 
exceeding  strong,  and  thicker  in  appearance  than  its  size 
requires.  Its  intestines  on  the  contrary  are  extremely 
slender,  its  bones  very  hard,  and  its  two  jaws  which  are 
almost  equal,  surprizingly  strong;  each  of  these  is  fur- 
nished with  ten  teeth,  two  incisive  and  eight  molar.  The 
superior  incisives  are  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  the  infe- 
rior upwards  of  three,  following  the  bending  of  the  jaw, 
which  gives  them  a  prodigious  and  surprising  force  for  so 
small  an  animal.  It  has  been  further  observed,  that  the 
two  jaws  do  not  exactly  correspond,  but  that  the  supe- 
[is4]  i-Jqi.  advances  considerably  over  the  inferior,  so  that 
they  cross  like  the  two  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissars:  Lastly, 
that  the  length  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  is  precisely 
the  third  part  of  their  root. 

The 
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The  head  of  the  beaver  Is  very  near  like  that  of  a  moun- 
tain rat.  Its  snout  is  pretty  long,  the  eyes  little,  the  ears 
short,  round,  hairy  on  the  outside,  and  smooth  within. 
Its  legs  are  short,  particularly  the  forelegs,  which  are  only 
four  or  five  inches  long,  and  pretty  much  like  those  of  the 
badger.^  The  nails  are  made  obliquely  and  hollow  like 
quills,  the  hind  feet  are  quite  different,  being  flat  and  fur- 
nished with  membranes  between  the  toes;  thus  the  beaver 
can  walk  though  slowly,  and  swims  with  the  same  ease  as 
any  other  aquatick  animal.  Besides,  in  respect  of  its  tail, 
it  is  altogether  a  fish,  having  been  juridically  declared 
such  by  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris,  in  consequence 
of  which  declaration,  the  faculty  of  theology  have  decid- 
ed that  it  might  be  lawfully  eaten  on  meagre  days.  M. 
Lemery  was  mistaken  in  saying,  that  this  decision  regard- 
ed only  the  hinder  part  of  the  beaver.  It  has  been  placed 
all  of  it  in  the  same  class  with  mackrel. 

It  is  true,  that  hitherto  we  have  not  been  able  to  profit 
much  by  this  toleration;  the  beavers  are  at  present  so  far 
from  our  habitations,  that  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  any  that 
are  eatable.  Our  Indians  who  live  among  us  keep  it  after 
having  dried  it  in  the  smoke,  and  I  give  you  my  word, 
Madam,  it  is  the  worst  eating  I  ever  tasted.  It  is  also  nec- 
essary when  you  have  got  fresh  beaver,  to  give  it  a  boil- 
ing in  order  to  take  away  a  very  disagreeable  relish.  With 
this  precaution,  it  is  exceeding  good  eating,  there  being 
no  sort  of  meat  either  lighter,  more  wholesome,  or  more 
delicious,  it  is  even  affirmed  to  be  as  nou-  ^'^^^  rishing  as 
veal;  when  boiled  it  stands  in  need  of  some  seasoning  to 
give  it  a  relish,  but  roasted  has  no  need  of  any  thing. 
What  is  most  remarkable  in  this  amphibious  animal  is  its 

^Probably  the  author  refers  here  to  the  European  badger  (Meles  taxus),  rather  than 
the  Taxidea  taxus  of  North  xAmerica. 

tail. 
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tail.  This  is  almost  oval,  four  inches  broad  at  the  root,  five 
in  the  middle,  and  three  at  the  extremity,  I  mean,  how- 
ever, in  large  beavers  only.  It  is  an  inch  thick,  and  a  foot 
in  length.  Its  substance  is  a  firm  fat,  or  tender  cartilage, 
much  like  the  flesh  of  the  porpoise,  but  which  grows  hard- 
er when  it  is  kept  for  any  considerable  time.  It  is  covered 
with  a  scaly  skin,  the  scales  of  which  are  hexagonal,  half  a 
line  in  thickness,  from  three  to  four  lines  long,  and  resting 
upon  each  other  like  those  of  fishes.  An  extream  slender 
pellicle  serves  to  support  them,  and  they  are  indented  so 
as  to  be  easily  separated  after  the  death  of  the  animal. 

This  is  in  brief  the  description  of  this  curious  creature. 
If  you  would  have  a  still  greater  detail  of  it,  you  may  sat- 
isfy yourself  by  looking  into  the  memoirs  of  the  royal 
academy  of  sciences  for  the  year  1704.  The  anatomical  de- 
scription of  the  beaver  has  been  inserted  in  it,  done  by  M. 
Sarrasin,  correspondent  of  the  academy,  king's  physician 
in  this  country,  and  expert  in  medicine,  anatomy,  sur- 
gery, and  botany;  and  a  man  of  very  fine  accomplish- 
ments, who  distinguishes  himself  no  less  in  the  superior 
council  of  which  he  is  member,  than  by  his  abilities  in 
every  point  relating  to  his  profession.^  It  is  really  matter 
of  surprize  to  find  a  man  of  such  universal  merit  in  a  col- 
ony. But  to  return  to  the  beaver. 

The  true  testicles  of  this  amphibious  animal  were  not 
known  to  the  antients,  probably,  because  they  were  very 
Httle,  and  lay  concealed  in  the  loins.  ^'^^^  They  had  given 
this  name  to  the  bags  in  which  the  castoreum  is  contained 
which  are  very  diflf'erent,  and  in  number  four  in  the  lower 
belly  of  the  beaver.  The  two  first,  which  are  called  supe- 

'Michel  Sarrasin  (1659-1734)  came  to  Canada  in  1685;  a  few  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  King's  physician,  the  only  one  in  all  Canada.  He  was  a  naturalist  as  well  as 
a  physician,  and  a  Canadian  plant  bears  his  name.  The  King  granted  a  pension  to  Sar- 
rasin's  widow. 

rior, 
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rior,  from  their  being  more  elevated  than  the  rest,  are  of 
the  form  of  a  pear,  and  communicate  with  each  other  hke 
the  two  pockets  of  a  knapsack.  The  other  two  which  are 
called  inferior  are  roundish  towards  the  bottom.  The  for- 
mer contain  a  soft,  resinous,  adhesive  matter,  mixed  with 
small  fibres,  greyish  without,  and  yellow  within,  of  a 
strong  disagreeable  and  penetrating  scent,  and  very  in- 
flammable, which  is  the  true  castoreum.  It  hardens  in  the 
air  in  a  month's  time,  and  becomes  brown,  brittle,  and 
friable.  When  they  have  a  mind  to  cause  it  harden  sooner 
than  ordinary,  'tis  only  placing  it  in  a  chimney. 

It  is  pretended  that  the  castoreum^  which  comes  from 
Dantzick  is  better  than  that  of  Canada;  I  refer  it  to  the 
Druggists.  It  is  certain  that  the  bags  which  contain  this 
latter  are  smaller,  and  that  even  here  the  largest  are  the 
most  esteemed.  Besides  their  thickness,  they  must  also  be 
heavy,  brown,  of  a  strong  penetrating  scent,  full  of  a  hard, 
bitter,  and  friable  matter,  of  the  same  colour,  or  yellowish 
interwoven  with  a  delicate  membrane,  and  of  an  acrid 
taste.  The  properties  of  castoreum  are  to  attenuate  vis- 
cous matter,  fortify  the  brain,  cure  the  vapours,  provoke 
the  menses  in  women,  prevent  corruption,  and  cause  ill 
humours  to  evaporate  by  perspiration.  It  is  also  used 
with  success  against  the  epilepsy,  or  falling  sickness,  the 
palsy,  apoplexy,  and  deafness. 

The  inferior  bags  contain  an  unctuous  and  fattish  Hq- 
uor  Hke  honey.  Its  colour  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  its  odour 
fetid,  little  different  from  that  of  the  casto-  ^'"]  reum, 
but  somewhat  weaker  and  more  disagreeable.  It  thickens 
as  it  grows  older,  and  takes  the  consistence  of  tallow.  This 
Hquor  is  a  resolvent,  and  a  fortifier  of  the  nerves,  for 
which  purpose  it  must  be  applied  upon  the  part.  It  is  be- 

3  Castoreum  was  much  prized  by  seventeenth  century  pharmacists. 
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sides  a  folly  to  say  with  some  authors  on  the  faith  of  the 
antient  naturalists,  that  when  the  beaver  finds  himself 
pursued,  to  save  his  life  he  bites  off  these  pretended  tes- 
ticles which  he  abandons  to  the  hunters.  It  is  his  fur  he 
ought  then  to  strip  himself  of,  in  comparison  of  which  all 
the  rest  is  of  little  value.  It  is,  however,  owing  to  this  fa- 
ble that  this  animal  got  the  name  of  Castor.  Its  skin,  after 
being  stript  of  the  fur,  is  not  to  be  neglected;  of  it  are 
made  gloves  and  stockings,  as  might  several  other  things, 
but  it  being  difficult  to  take  off  all  the  fur  without  cutting 
it  they  make  use  of  the  skin  of  the  land  beaver. 

You  have,  perhaps,  heard  of  green  and  dry  beaver,  and 
you  may  also  be  desirous  to  know  the  difference;  which  is 
this.  The  dry  beaver  is  its  skin  before  it  has  been  em- 
ployed in  any  use:  the  green  beaver  are  such  as  have  been 
worn  by  the  Indians,  who,  after  having  well  tawed  them 
on  the  inside,  and  rubbed  them  with  the  marrow  of  cer- 
tain animals,  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted,  in  order  to 
render  them  more  pliant,  sew  several  of  them  together, 
making  a  sort  of  garment,  which  they  call  a  robe,  and  in 
which  they  wrap  themselves  with  the  fur  inwards.  They 
never  put  it  off  in  winter,  day  nor  night;  the  long  hair 
soon  falls  off,  the  down  remaining  and  becoming  more 
oily,  in  which  condition  it  is  much  fitter  to  be  worked  up 
by  the  hatters;  who  cannot  make  any  use  of  the  dry, 
without  a  mixture  of  this  fat  fur  along  with  it.  They  pre- 
tend it  ought  to  have  been  worn  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
months  to  be  in  its  perfection.  I  leave  you  ^'^^^  to  judge 
whether  our  first  traders  were  simple  enough  to  let  the  In- 
dians know  what  a  valuable  commodity  their  old  cloaths 
were."*  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  keep  a  secret  of  this 

■I "The  Savages  could  not  understand  why  these  men  came  so  far  to  search  for  their 
worn-out  beaver  robes,"  wrote  Nicolas  Perrot  of  his  first  trading  adventure  in  Wisconsin. 

nature 
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nature  for  any  considerable  time,  being  entrusted  to  a 
passion  which  immediately  betrays  itself.  About  thirty 
years  ago  one  Guigues,  who  had  had  the  farm  of  the  bea- 
ver,5  finding  a  prodigious  quantity  of  this  fur  upon  his 
hands,  bethought  himself,  in  order  to  create  a  vent  for  it, 
of  having  it  spun  and  carded  with  wool,  and  of  this  com- 
position he  caused  make  cloths,  flannels,  stockings,  and 
other  such  like  manufactures,  but  with  small  success. 
This  trial  shewed  that  the  fur  of  the  beaver  was  only  fit 
for  making  hats.  It  is  too  short  to  be  capable  of  being 
spun  alone,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  one  half  must  con- 
sist of  wool,  so  that  there  is  very  little  profit  to  be  made 
by  this  manufacture.  There  is,  however,  one  of  this  sort 
still  kept  up  in  Holland,  where  you  meet  with  cloaths  and 
druggets  of  it;  but  these  stuffs  come  dear,  and  besides  do 
not  wear  well.  The  beaver  wool  very  soon  leaves  it,  form- 
ing on  the  surface  a  sort  of  nap  which  destroys  all  its  lus- 
tre. The  stockings  which  have  been  made  of  it  in  France 
had  the  same  defect. 

These,  Madam,  are  all  the  advantages  the  beavers  are 
capable  of  aflFording  the  commerce  of  this  colony:  their 
foresight,  their  unanimity,  and  that  wonderful  subordina- 
tion we  so  much  admire  in  them,  their  attention  to  pro- 
vide conveniencies,  of  which  we  could  not  before  imag- 
ine brutes  capable  of  perceiving  the  advantages,  afford 
mankind  still  more  important  lessons,  than  the  ant  to 
whom  the  holy  scripture  sends  the  sluggard.  They  are  at 
least  amongst  the  quadrupeds,  what  the  bees  are  amongst 
winged  insects.  I  have  not  heard  persons  well  in-  ^'^9] 
formed  say,  that  they  have  a  king  or  queen,  and  it  is  not 

sAll  the  beaver  in  the  colony  was  required  to  be  brought  to  the  warehouse  of  the 
"farmer,"  that  is,  the  highest  bidder  for  the  privilege  of  purchasing  at  the  price  fixed 
by  the  government. 

true, 
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true,  that  when  they  are  at  work  in  a  body,  there  is  a 
chief  or  a  leader  who  gives  orders  and  punishes  the  sloth- 
ful; but  by  virtue  of  that  instinct  which  this  animal  has 
from  him,  whose  Providence  governs  them,  every  one 
knows  his  own  proper  office,  and  every  thing  is  done  with- 
out confusion,  and  in  the  most  admirable  order.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  the  reason  why  we  are  so  struck  with  it  is  for 
want  of  having  recourse  to  that  sovereign  intelligence, 
who  makes  use  of  creatures  void  of  reason,  the  better  to 
display  his  wisdom  and  power,  and  to  make  us  sensible 
that  our  reason  itself  is  almost  always,  through  our  pre- 
sumption, the  cause  of  our  mistakes. 

The  first  thing  which  our  ingenious  brutes  do,  when 
they  are  about  to  chuse  a  habitation,  is  to  call  an  assem- 
bly if  you  please,  of  the  states  of  the  province.  However 
this  be,  there  are  sometimes  three  or  four  hundred  of 
them  together  in  one  place,  forming  a  town  which  might 
properly  enough  be  called  a  little  Venice.  First  of  all  they 
pitch  upon  a  spot  where  there  are  plenty  of  provisions, 
with  all  the  materials  necessary  for  building.  Above  all 
things  water  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  in  case  they  can 
find  neither  lake  nor  pool,  they  supply  that  defect  by 
stopping  the  course  of  some  rivulet,  or  of  some  small  riv- 
er, by  means  of  a  dyke,  or  to  speak  in  the  language  of  this 
country,  of  a  causeway.  For  this  purpose,  they  set  about 
felling  of  trees,  but  higher  than  the  place  where  they  have 
resolved  to  build;  three  or  four  beavers  place  themselves 
round  some  great  tree,  and  find  ways  and  means  to  lay  it 
along  the  ground  with  their  teeth.  This  is  not  all;  they 
take  their  measures  so  well,  that  it  always  falls  towards 
the  water,  to  the  end  they  may  ^'^"^  have  less  way  to  drag 
it,  after  cutting  it  into  proper  lengths.  They  have  after- 
wards only  to  roll  those  pieces  so  cut  towards  the  water, 

where, 
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where,  after  they  have  been  launched,  they  navigate 
them  towards  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  employed. 

These  pieces  are  more  or  less  thick  or  long,  according  as 
the  nature  and  situation  of  the  place  require,  for  these 
architects  foresee  every  thing.  Sometimes  they  make  use 
of  the  trunks  of  great  trees,  which  they  place  in  a  flat  di- 
rection; sometimes  the  causeway  consists  of  piles  nearly 
as  thick  as  one's  thigh,  supported  by  strong  stakes,  and 
interwoven  with  small  branches;  and  every  where  the  va- 
cant spaces  are  filled  with  a  fat  earth  so  well  applied,  that 
not  a  drop  of  water  passes  through.  The  beavers  prepare 
this  earth  with  their  feet;  and  their  tail  not  only  serves 
instead  of  a  trowel  for  building;  but  also  serves  them  in- 
stead of  a  wheelbarrow  for  transporting  this  mortar, 
which  is  performed  by  trailing  themselves  along  on  their 
hinder  feet.  When  they  have  arrived  at  the  water-side, 
they  take  it  up  with  their  teeth,  and  apply  it  first  with 
their  feet,  and  then  plaister  it  with  their  tail.  The  founda- 
tions of  these  dykes  are  commonly  ten  or  twelve  feet 
thick,  diminishing  always  upward,  till  at  last  they  come 
to  two  or  three;  the  strictest  proportion  is  always  exactly 
observed;  the  rule  and  the  compass  are  in  the  eye  of  the 
great  master  of  arts  and  sciences.  Lastly,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  the  side  towards  the  current  of  the  water  is 
always  made  sloping,  and  the  other  side  quite  upright.  In 
a  word,  it  would  be  difficult  for  our  best  workmen  to 
build  any  thing  either  more  solid  or  more  regular. 

The  construction  of  the  cabins  is  no  less  wonderful. 
These  are  generally  built  on  piles  in  the  ^^^'^  middle  of 
those  small  lakes  formed  by  the  dykes :  sometimes  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,  or  at  the  extremity  of  some  point  advanc- 
ing into  the  water.  Their  figure  is  round  or  oval,  and  their 
roofs  are  arched  like  the  bottom  of  a  basket.  Their  parti- 
tions 
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tions  are  two  feet  thick,  the  materials  of  them  being  the 
same,  though  less  substantial,  than  those  in  the  cause- 
ways; and  all  is  so  well  plaistered  with  clay  in  the  inside, 
that  not  the  smallest  breath  of  air  can  enter.  Two  thirds 
of  the  edifice  stands  above  water,  and  in  this  part  each 
beaver  has  his  place  assigned  him,  which  he  takes  care  to 
floor  with  leaves  or  small  branches  of  pine-trees.  There  is 
never  any  ordure  to  be  seen  here,  and  to  this  end,  besides 
the  common  gate  of  the  cabin  and  another  issue  by  which 
these  animals  go  out  to  bathe,  there  are  several  openings 
by  which  they  discharge  their  excrements  into  the  water. 
The  common  cabins  lodge  eight  or  ten  beavers,  and  some 
have  been  known  to  contain  thirty,  but  this  is  rarely  seen. 
All  of  them  are  near  enough  to  have  an  easy  communica- 
tion with  each  other. 

The  winter  never  surprizes  the  beavers.  All  the  works  I 
have  been  mentioning  are  finished  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, when  every  one  lays  in  his  winter-stock  of  provisions. 
Whilst  their  business  leads  them  abroad  into  the  country 
or  woods,  they  live  upon  the  fruit,  bark,  and  leaves  of 
trees;  they  fish  also  for  crawfish  and  some  other  kinds; 
every  thing  is  then  at  the  best.  But  when  the  business  is 
to  lay  in  a  store,  sufficient  to  last  them,  whilst  the  earth  is 
hid  under  the  snow,  they  put  up  with  wood  of  a  soft  tex- 
ture, such  as  poplars,  aspens,  and  other  such  like  trees. 
These  they  lay  up  in  piles,  and  dispose  in  such  wise,  as  to 
be  always  able  to  come  at  the  pieces  which  have  been  sof- 
tened in  the  water.  It  has  ^'^^^  been  constantly  remarked, 
that  these  piles  are  more  or  less  large,  according  as  the 
winter  is  to  be  longer  or  shorter,  which  serves  as  an  Al- 
manack to  the  Indians,  who  are  never  mistaken  with  re- 
spect to  the  duration  of  the  cold.  The  beavers  before  they 
eat  the  wood,  cut  it  into  small  slender  pieces,  and  carry  it 

into 
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into  their  apartment;  each  cabin  having  only  one  store- 
room for  the  whole  family. 

When  the  melting  of  the  snow  is  at  its  greatest  height 
as  it  never  fails  to  occasion  great  inundations,  the  beavers 
quit  their  cabins  which  are  no  longer  habitable,  every  one 
shifting  for  himself  as  well  as  he  can.  The  females  return 
thither  as  soon  as  the  waters  are  fallen,  and  it  is  then  they 
bring  forth  their  young.  The  males  keep  abroad  till  to- 
wards the  month  of  July,  when  they  re-assemble,  in  order 
to  repair  the  breaches  which  the  swelling  of  the  waters 
may  have  made  in  their  cabbins  or  dykes.  In  case  these 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  hunters,  or  provided  they  are 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  repairing  them,  they  set  about 
building  of  others;  but  they  are  often  obliged  to  change 
the  place  of  their  abode,  and  that  for  many  reasons.  The 
most  common  is  for  want  of  provisions;  they  are  also  driv- 
en out  by  the  hunters,  or  by  carnivorous  animals,  against 
whom  they  have  no  other  defence  than  flight  alone.  One 
might  reasonably  wonder,  that  the  author  of  nature 
should  have  given  a  less  share  of  strength  to  the  most  part 
of  useful  animals  than  to  such  as  are  not  so;  if  this  very 
thing  did  not  make  a  brighter  display  of  his  power  and 
wisdom,  in  causing  the  former,  notwithstanding  their 
weakness  to  multiply  much  faster  than  the  latter. 

There  are  places  to  which  the  beavers  seem  to  have  so 
strong  a  hkingthat  they  can  never  leave  f'^^]  them  though 
they  are  constantly  disturbed  in  them.  On  the  way  from 
Montreal  to  Lake  Huron,  by  way  of  the  great  river,^  is 
constantly  found  every  year  a  nest  which  those  animals 
build  or  repair  every  summer;  for  the  first  thing  which 
those  travellers,  who  arrive  first  do,  is  to  break  down  the 
cabin  and  dyke  which  supplies  it  with  water.  Had  not  this 

*The  Great  River  was  the  name  by  which  the  Ottawa  was  customarily  called. 

causeway 
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causeway  dammed  up  the  water,  there  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  to  continue  their  voyages,  so  that  of  neces- 
sity there  must  have  been  a  carrying-place;  so  that  it 
seems  those  officious  beavers  post  themselves  there  en- 
tirely for  the  conveniency  of  passengers. 

The  Indians  were  formerly  of  opinion,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve some  accounts,  that  the  beavers  were  a  species  of 
animals  endued  with  reason,  which  had  a  government, 
laws,  and  language  of  their  own;  that  this  amphibious 
commonwealth  chose  chiefs  or  officers,  who  in  the  publick 
works  assigned  to  each  his  task,  placed  sentries  to  give 
the  alarm  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  and  who  punished 
the  lazy  corporally,  or  with  exile.  Those  pretended  exiles 
are  such  as  are  probably  called  land  beavers,  who  actu- 
ally live  separate  from  the  others,  never  work,  and  live 
under-ground,  where  their  sole  business  is  to  make  them- 
selves a  covered  way  to  the  water.  They  are  known  by  the 
small  quantity  of  fur  on  their  backs,  proceeding,  without 
doubt  from  their  rubbing  themselves  continually  against 
the  ground.  And  besides,  they  are  lean,  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  their  laziness;  they  are  found  in  much  great- 
er plenty  in  warm  than  in  cold  countries.  I  have  already 
taken  notice  that  our  European  beavers  are  much  liker 
these  last  than  the  others;  and  Lemery  actually  says,  that 
they  retire  into  holes  and  caverns  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  especially  in  Poland.  There  are  ^'^^^  also  some  of 
them  in  Germany,  along  the  shores  of  the  Ebro  in  Spain, 
and  on  the  Rhone,  the  Iser,  and  the  Oise  in  France.  What 
is  certain  is,  that  we  see  not  so  much  of  the  marvellous  in 
the  European  beavers,  for  which  those  of  Canada  are  so 
highly  distinguished.  Your  ladyship  will  certainly  agree 
with  me,  that  it  is  great  pity,  none  of  these  wonderful 
creatures  were  ever  found  either  on  the  Tiber  or  Parnas- 
sus: 
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sus;  how  many  fine  things  would  they  have  given  occasion 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  to  say  on  that  subject. 

It  appears,  that  the  Indians  of  Canada  did  not  give 
them  much  disturbance  before  our  arrival  in  their  coun- 
try.'' The  skins  of  the  beaver  were  not  used  by  those 
people  by  way  of  garments,  and  the  flesh  of  bears,  elks,  and 
some  other  wild  beasts,  seemed,  in  all  probability,  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  beaver.  They  were,  however,  in  use  to 
hunt  them,  and  this  hunting  had  both  its  season  and  cere- 
monial fixed;  but  when  people  hunt  only  out  of  necessity, 
and  when  this  is  confined  to  pure  necessaries,  there  is  no 
great  havock  made;  thus  when  we  arrived  in  Canada  we 
found  a  prodigious  number  of  these  creatures  in  it. 

The  hunting  of  the  beaver  is  not  difficult;  this  animal 
shewing  not  near  so  much  strength  in  defending  himself, 
or  dexterity  in  shunning  the  snares  of  his  enemies,  as  he 
discovers  industry  in  providing  himself  good  lodgings, 
and  foresight  in  getting  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  dur- 
ing the  winter  that  war  is  carried  on  against  him  in  form; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the 
month  of  April.  At  that  time,  like  most  other  animals,  he 
has  the  greatest  quantity  of  fur,  and  his  skin  is  thinnest. 
This  hunting  is  performed  four  ways,  ^^^^^  with  nets,  by 
lying  upon  the  watch,  by  opening  the  ice,  and  with  gins. 
The  first  and  third  are  generally  joined  together;  the  sec- 
ond way  is  seldom  made  use  of;  the  little  eyes  of  this  ani- 
mal being  so  sharp,  and  its  hearing  so  acute,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  get  within  shot  of  it,  before  it  gains  the  water- 
side, from  which  it  never  goes  far  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
and  in  which  it  dives  immediately.  It  would  even  be  lost 

7  Before  the  coming  of  the  white  men,  the  Indians  commonly  roasted  the  beavers  for 
food,  and  so  destroyed  their  pelts.  See  the  feast  given  Nicolet  in  Wisconsin  in  1634. 
Kellogg,  Early  Narratives  of  the  Northwest  (New  York,  1 917),  16. 

after 
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after  being  wounded,  in  case  it  is  able  to  reach  the  water, 
for  when  mortally  wounded  it  never  comes  up  again.  The 
two  last  manners  are  therefore  most  generally  practiced. 

Though  the  beavers  lay  up  their  winter  provision,  they 
notwithstanding  from  time  to  time  make  some  excursions 
into  the  woods  in  quest  of  fresher  and  more  tender  food, 
which  deHcacy  of  theirs  sometimes  costs  them  their  lives. 
The  Indians  lay  traps  in  their  way  made  nearly  in  the 
form  of  the  figure  4,  and  for  a  bait  place  small  bits  of  ten- 
der wood  newly  cut.  The  beaver  no  sooner  touches  it, 
than  a  large  log  falls  upon  his  body,  which  breaks  his 
back,  when  the  hunter,  coming  up,  easily  dispatches  him. 
The  method  by  opening  the  ice  requires  more  precaution, 
and  is  done  in  this  manner.  When  the  ice  is  yet  but  half 
a  foot  in  thickness,  an  opening  is  made  with  a  hatchet; 
thither  the  beavers  come  for  a  supply  of  fresh  air;  the 
hunters  watch  for  them  at  the  hole,  and  perceive  them 
coming  at  a  great  distance,  their  breath  occasioning  a 
considerable  motion  in  the  water;  thus  it  is  easy  for  them 
to  take  their  measures  for  knocking  them  in  the  head  the 
moment  they  raise  it  above  water.  In  order  to  make  sure 
of  their  game,  and  to  prevent  their  being  perceived  by 
the  beavers,  they  cover  the  hole  with  the  leaves  of  reeds, 
and  of  the  plant  Typha^  and  after  they  understand  that 
the  animal  is  ^^"^  within  reach,  they  seize  him  by  one  of 
his  legs,  throw  him  upon  the  ice,  and  dispatch  him  before 
he  recovers  from  his  consternation. 

When  their  cabin  happens  to  be  near  some  rivulet,  the 
hunting  of  the  beaver  is  still  more  easy.  They  cut  the  ice 
cross-wise,  in  order  to  spread  a  net  under  it;  they  after- 
wards break  down  the  cabin.  The  beavers  that  are  within 
it,  never  fail  to  make  towards  the  rivulet,  where  they  are 
taken  in  the  net.  But  they  must  not  be  suffered  to  remain 

in 
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in  it  for  any  time,  as  they  would  very  soon  extricate  them- 
selves, by  cutting  it  with  their  teeth.  Those  whose  cabins 
are  in  lakes,  have,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred 
paces  from  the  water-side,  a  kind  of  country  house  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air;  in  hunting  of  these  the  huntsmen  divide 
into  two  bodies,  one  breaks  the  house  in  the  country, 
whilst  the  other  falls  upon  that  in  the  lake;  the  beavers 
which  are  in  this  last,  and  they  pitch  upon  the  time  when 
they  are  all  at  home,  run  for  sanctuary  to  the  other,  where 
they  find  themselves  bewildered  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  which 
has  been  raised  on  purpose,  and  which  blinds  them  so, 
that  they  are  subdued  with  ease.  Lastly,  in  some  places, 
they  content  themselves  with  making  an  opening  in  their 
causeways;  by  this  means,  the  beavers  find  themselves 
soon  on  dry  ground;  so  that  they  remain  without  defence; 
or  else  they  run  to  put  some  remedy  to  the  disorder,  the 
cause  of  which  is  as  yet  unknown  to  them;  and  as  the 
hunters  are  ready  to  receive  them,  it  is  rare  that  they  fail, 
or  at  least  that  they  return  empty-handed. 

There  are  several  other  particularities  with  respect  to 
the  beavers,  which  I  find  in  some  memoirs,  the  truth  of 
which  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  main-  ^ ^^^i  ^-^in.  It  is  pre- 
tended, that  when  these  animals  have  discovered  hunters, 
or  any  of  those  beasts  of  prey  which  make  war  on  them, 
they  dive  to  the  bottom,  beating  the  water  with  their  tails 
with  so  prodigious  a  noise,  as  to  be  heard  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  league.  This  is  probably  to  warn  the  rest  to  be 
upon  their  guard.  It  is  said  also,  that  they  are  of  so  quick 
a  scent,  that  when  they  are  in  the  water  they  will  perceive 
a  canoe  at  a  great  distance.  But  they  add,  that  they  see 
only  side-ways  like  the  hares,  which  defect  often  delivers 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  hunters,  whom  they  would  en- 
deavour to  avoid.  Lastly,  it  is  asserted,  that  when  the 

beaver 
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beaver  has  lost  his  mate,  he  never  couples  with  another, 
as  is  related  of  the  turtle. 

The  Indians  take  great  care  to  hinder  their  dogs  from 
touching  the  bones  of  the  beaver,  they  being  so  very  hard 
as  to  spoil  their  teeth.  The  same  thing  is  said  of  the  bones 
of  the  porcupine.  The  common  run  of  these  barbarians 
give  another  reason  for  this  precaution,  which  is,  say 
they,  for  fear  of  irritating  the  spirits  of  those  animals, 
which  might  render  their  hunting  unprosperous  another 
time.  But  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  opinion,  that  this  reason 
was  found  out  after  the  practice  was  established;  for  thus 
has  superstition  usurped  the  place  of  natural  causes  to 
the  shame  of  human  understanding.  I  moreover  wonder. 
Madam,  that  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  trans- 
port to  France  some  of  these  wonderful  creatures;  we  have 
many  places  where  they  might  find  every  thing  proper  for 
building  and  subsistence,  and  I  am  of  opinion  they  would 
multiply  greatly  in  a  short  time. 

[i68]  \Yg  have  also  in  this  country  a  little  animal  of 
much  the  same  nature  with  the  beaver,  and  which  on 
many  accounts  appears  to  be  a  diminutive  of  it,  called  the 
Musk-rat.  This  has  almost  all  the  properties  of  the  bea- 
ver; the  structure  of  the  body,  and  especially  of  the  head, 
is  so  very  like,  that  we  should  be  apt  to  take  the  musk-rat 
for  a  small  beaver,  were  his  tail  only  cut  off,  in  which  he 
differs  little  from  the  common  European  rat;  and  were  it 
not  for  his  testicles,  which  contain  a  most  exquisite  musk. 
This  animal,  which  weighs  about  four  pounds,  is  pretty 
like  that  which  Ray  speaks  of  under  the  name  of  the  Mus 
Alpinus.  He  takes  the  field  in  March,  at  which  time  his 
food  consists  of  bits  of  wood,  which  he  peels  before  he  eats 
them.  After  the  dissolving  of  the  snows  he  lives  upon  the 
roots  of  nettles,  and  afterwards  on  the  stalks  and  leaves 
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of  that  plant.  In  summer  he  hves  on  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries, which  succeed  the  other  fruits  of  the  Autumn. 
During  all  this  time  you  rarely  see  the  male  and  female 
asunder. 

At  the  approach  of  winter  they  separate,  when  each 
takes  up  his  lodgings  apart  by  himself  in  some  hole,  or  in 
the  hollow  of  a  tree,  without  any  provision,  and  the  Indi- 
ans assure  us,  that  they  eat  not  the  least  morsel  of  any 
thing  whilst  the  cold  continues.  They  likewise  build  cab- 
ins nearly  in  the  form  of  those  of  the  beavers,  but  far  from 
being  so  well  executed.  As  to  their  place  of  abode,  it  is  al- 
ways by  the  water-side,  so  that  they  have  no  need  to 
build  causeways.  It  is  said,  that  the  fur  of  the  musk-rat 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  along  with  that  of  the 
beaver,  without  any  disadvantage.  Its  flesh  is  tolerable 
good  eating,  except  in  time  of  rut,  at  which  season  it  is 
impossible  to  cure  it  of  a  f'^^i  relish  of  musk,  which  is  far 
from  being  as  agreeable  to  the  taste,  as  it  is  to  the  scent.  I 
was  very  much  disposed  to  give  your  Grace  an  account  of 
the  other  kinds  of  hunting  practised  amongst  our  Indians, 
and  of  the  animals  which  are  peculiar  to  this  country;  but 
I  am  obliged  to  refer  this  part  to  some  other  opportunity, 
as  I  am  this  moment  told  that  my  carriage  is  ready. 

/  am^  &c. 
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LETTER    SIXTH. 

Voyage  from  Quebec  to  the  Three  Rivers.  Of  riding  post  on 
the  snow.  Of  the  lordships  of  New  France.  Description  of 
Beckancourt.  T'radition  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  Stinking  River.  Description  of  the  Three 
Rivers.  Sequel  of  the  huntings  of  the  Indians. 


Three  Rivers,  March  6,  1721. 
Madam, 

I  ARRIVED  yesterday  in  this  town,  after  a  journey 
of  two  days,  and  though  it  is  twenty-five  leagues 
distant  from  Quebec,  I  could  very  easily  have  trav- 
elled the  whole  of  it  in  twelve  hours,  as  I  took  the  way  of 
a  Cambiature,  which  the  snow  and  ice  render  exceeding 
easy  in  this  country  in  the  winter  season,  and  as  it  is  full 
as  cheap  as  the  common  way  of  travelling.  They  make 
use  of  a  sledge  for  this  purpose,  or  of  what  the  French 
here  call  a  Cariole^  which  glides  so  smoothly,  that  one 
horse  is  enough  to  draw  it  at  full  gallop,  which  is  their 
ordinary  pace.  They  frequently  change  horses  and  have 
them  very  cheap.  In  case  of  necessity,  one  might  travel 
this  way  sixty  leagues  in  twenty  four  f'^^^  hours,  and 
much  more  commodiously  than  in  the  best  post-chaise  in 
the  world. 
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I  lay  the  first  night  at  Pointe  aux  Trembles ^^  seven 
leagues  from  the  capital,  from  whence  I  set  out  at  eleven  at 
night.  This  is  one  of  the  better  sort  of  parishes  in  this  coun- 
try. The  church  is  large  and  well-built,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  in  very  good  circumstances.  In  several  the  ancient 
planters  are  richer  than  the  lords  of  the  manors,  the  rea- 
son of  which  is  this:  Canada  was  only  a  vast  forest  when 
the  French  first  settled  in  it.  Those  to  whom  lordships'* 
were  given,  were  not  proper  persons  to  cultivate  them 
themselves.  They  were  officers,  gentlemen,  or  commu- 
nities, who  had  not  funds  sufficient  to  procure  and  main- 
tain the  necessarynumber  of  workmen  upon  them.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  settle  and  plant  them  with  inhabi- 
tants, who,  before  they  could  raise  what  was  sufficient  to 
maintain  them,  were  obliged  to  labour  hard,  and  even  to 
lay  out  all  the  advances  of  money.  Thus  they  held  of  the 
lords  at  a  very  slender  quit-rent,  so  that  with  fines  of  alien- 
ation, which  were  here  very  small,  and  what  is  called  the 
Tiroit  du  moulin  &  Meiairie,^  a  lordship  of  two  leagues  in 
front,  and  of  an  unlimited  depth,  yields  no  great  revenue  in 
a  country  so  thinly  peopled,  and  with  so  little  inland  trade. 

This  was  no  doubt  one  reason,  which  induced  the  late 
King  Lewis  XIV.  to  permit  all  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
settled  in  Canada,  to  exercise  commerce  as  well  by  sea  as 
land,  without  question,  interruption,  or  derogating  from 
their  quality  and  rights.  These  are  the  terms  of  the  arret, 
passed  by  the  council  on  the  loth  of  March,  1685.  More- 
over, there  are  in  this  country,  no  lordships,  even  amongst 

'Pointe  aux  Trembles,  so  named  for  the  poplars  that  grew  upon  it,  is  now  the  name 
ofa  small  French  village  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  twenty  miles  above  Quebec. 

*  Called  by  the  French  seigniories.  Canada's  land  system  was  thoroughly  feudal  in 
organization.  See  W.  B.  Munro,  The  Seigniorial  System  of  Canada  (New  York,  1907). 

3The  right  of  the  mill  and  of  farming  {droits  du  moulin  et  metairie)  were  the  only  ba- 
nalities established  in  Canada. 

those 


those  which  give  titles,  who  have  right  of  f '"'  patronage; 
for  on  the  pretension  of  some  lords,  founded  on  their  hav- 
ing built  the  parish  church,  his  majesty  in  council,  pro- 
nounced the  same  year  1685,  that  this  right  belonged  to 
the  bishop  alone,  as  well  because  he  ought  to  be  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  capacity  of  the  candidates,  than  any 
other  person,  as  because  the  salaries  of  the  curates  are 
paid  out  of  the  tithes,  which  belong  to  the  bishop.  The 
king  in  the  same  arret  further  declares,  that  the  right  of 
patronage  is  not  deemed  honorary. 

I  set  out  from  Pointe  aux  'Trembles  on  the  fourth,  before 
day-break,  with  a  horse  blind  of  an  eye,  which  I  after- 
wards exchanged  for  a  lame  one,  and  this  again  for  one 
that  was  broken-winded.  With  these  three  relays,  I  trav- 
elled seventeen  leagues  in  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  ar- 
rived early  at  the  house  of  the  Baron  de  Beckancourt, 
grand-master,  or  inspector  of  the  highways  of  Canada, 
who  would  not  suffer  me  to  go  any  farther. ^  This  gentle- 
man too  has  a  village  of  Abenaquise  Indians  on  his  lands, 
which  is  governed  in  spiritual  matters  by  a  Jesuit,  to 
whom  I  gladly  paid  my  respects  as  I  passed. ^  The  baron 
lives  at  the  mouth  of  a  little  river  which  comes  from  the 
south,  and  whose  whole  course  is  within  his  estate,  which 
is  also  known  by  his  own  name.  It  is  not  however  this 
large  tract  which  has  been  erected  into  a  seigniory,  but 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.^ 

'•Rene  Robineau  Baron  de  Becancourt,  the  first  seignior  of  this  fief,  received  the 
grant  in  1 647.  He  died  at  Quebec  in  1 699 ;  his  son  Rene  ( 1 659-1 726) ,  second  baron,  was 
dwelling  at  his  seigniory  when  Charlevoix  passed. 

sThe  mission  village  of  Becancourt  was  settled  by  the  Abenaki  in  1708.  The  village 
still  exists,  although  not  on  its  first  site.  It  is  uncertain  who  the  missionary  was  when 
Charlevoix  passed.  Father  Etienne  Lauverjat  was  at  this  mission  until  1718;  it  was 
quite  small  and  was  frequently  served  from  the  village  of  St.  Francois. 

"Called  Portneuf.  The  Baron  de  Becancourt  through  his  mother  was  Sieur  de  Port- 
neuf. 

The 
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The  life  M.  de  Beckancourt  leads  In  this  desert,  there 
being  as  yet  no  Inhabitant  in  It  besides  the  lord,  recalls 
naturally  enough  the  way  of  living  of  the  ancient  patri- 
archs to  our  memory,  who  were  not  above  putting  their 
hands  to  work  with  their  servants  in  country-work,  and 
lived  almost  In  the  same  sobriety  and  temperance  with 
them.  The  profit  to  be  made  by  trading  with  the  Indians 
In  his  ^^^''^  neighbourhood,  by  buying  furs  at  the  first- 
hand. Is  well  worth  all  the  quit-rents  he  could  receive 
from  any  planters  to  whom  he  could  have  parcelled  out 
his  lands.  In  time  It  will  be  In  his  own  option  to  have  vas- 
sals, when  he  may  have  much  better  terms,  after  having 
first  cleared  all  his  estate.  The  river  of  Beckancourt  was 
formerly  called  the  Stinking-River:^  I  acquainted  myself 
with  the  occasion  of  this  name,  as  the  water  of  It  appeared 
to  be  clear  and  excellent  in  other  respects,  which  was  also 
confirmed  by  others,  and  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  disagreeable  scent  In  the  whole  country.  I  was,  however, 
told  by  others,  that  this  name  was  owing  to  the  bad  qual- 
ity of  the  waters;  others  again  attributed  It  to  the  great 
quantity  of  musk-rats  found  on  it,  the  smell  of  which  is 
intolerable  to  an  Indian;  a  third  account,  and  which  Is  re- 
lated by  such  as  have  made  deeper  researches  into  the  an- 
cient history  of  the  country,  and  which  is  therefore  pre- 
tended to  be  the  true  one,  is  as  follows. 

Some  Algonqulns,  being  at  war  with  the  Onnontchar- 
onnons,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  nation  of  the 
Iroquet,  and  whose  ancient  abode  was,  say  they.  In  the 
island  of  Montreal.  The  name  they  bear  proves  them  to 
be  of  the  Huron  language;  notwithstanding.  It  Is  pretend- 
ed that  the  Hurons  were  they  who  drove  them  from  their 
ancient  residence,  and  who  have  even  In  part  destroyed 

'In  French,  Riviere  Puante. 

them. 
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them.^  Be  this  as  it  will,  they  were,  at  the  time  I  have 
been  mentioning,  at  war  with  the  Algonquins,  who,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war  they  began  to  be  weary  of,  at  one  blow, 
bethought  themselves  of  a  stratagem  which  succeeded  ac- 
cording to  their  wishes.  They  took  the  field,  by  occupying 
both  sides  of  the  little  river,  now  called  the  river  of  Beck- 
ancourt.  They  afterwards  detached  some  canoes,  the 
crews  of  which  f'^^]  feigned  as  if  they  were  fishing  in  the 
river.  They  knew  their  enemies  were  at  no  great  distance, 
and  made  no  doubt  they  would  immediately  fall  upon  the 
pretended  fishers;  in  fact,  they  soon  fell  upon  them  with  a 
large  fleet  of  canoes,  when  they  again  counterfeiting  fear, 
took  to  flight  and  gained  the  banks  of  the  river.  They  were 
followed  close  by  the  enemy,  who  made  sure  of  destroy- 
ing an  handful  of  men,  who  to  draw  them  the  deeper  into 
the  snare,  affected  an  extraordinary  panick.  This  feint 
succeeded;  the  pursuers  continued  to  advance,  and  as  the 
custom  is  of  those  barbarians  raising  a  most  horrible 
shouting,  they  imagined  they  had  now  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  launch  forth  and  seize  their  prey. 

At  the  same  instant,  a  shower  of  arrows  discharged  from 
behind  the  bushes,  which  lined  the  river,  threw  them  in- 
to a  confusion,  from  which  they  were  not  suffered  to  re- 
cover. A  second  discharge,  which  followed  close  upon  the 
first,  compleated  the  rout.  They  wanted  to  fly  in  their 
turn,  but  could  no  longer  make  use  of  their  canoes,  which 
were  bored  on  all  sides.  They  plunged  into  the  water,  in 
hopes  of  escaping  that  way,  but  besides,  that  most  of 
them  were  wounded,  they  found,  on  reaching  the  shore, 
the  fate  they  sought  to  shun,  so  that  not  a  soul  escaped 

*It  is  now  believed  that  the  band,  led  by  the  chief  Iroquet,  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  Champlain,  was  of  Algonquian  origin.When  first  known  to  the  whites  Iroquet's  band 
dwelt  in  the  region  between  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

the 
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the  Algonquins,  who  gave  no  quarter,  nor  made  any  pris- 
oners. The  nation  of  the  Iroquet  have  never  recovered 
this  check,  and  though  some  of  these  Indians  have  been 
seen  since  the  arrival  of  the  French  in  Canada,  there  is 
now  no  doubt  of  their  having  been  entirely  destroyed  long 
since.  However,  the  number  of  dead  bodies,  which  re- 
mained in  the  water,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  infect- 
ed it  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  has  kept  the  name  of  the 
Stinking-River  ever  since.  ^ 

[176]  'fi^g  Abenaquise  town  of  Beckancourt  is  not  now 
so  populous  as  formerly.  They  would,  certainly,  tor  all 
that,  be  of  great  service  to  us  in  case  a  war  should  happen 
to  break  out.  These  Indians  are  the  best  partisans  in  the 
whole  country,  and  are  always  very  ready  to  make  in- 
roads into  New-England,  where  the  name  of  them  has 
thrown  terror  even  into  Boston  itself.  They  would  be 
equally  serviceable  to  us  against  the  Iroquois,  to  whom 
they  are  nothing  inferior  in  bravery,  and  whom  they 
much  surpass  in  point  of  discipline.  They  are  all  Chris- 
tians, and  an  handsome  chapel  has  been  built  for  them, 
where  they  practise  with  much  edification,  all  the  duties 
of  Christian  devotion.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  their  fervour  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  formerly  when 
they  first  settled  among  us.  Since  that  time,  they  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
which  they  have  taken  a  taste  to,  and  of  which  no  Indian 
ever  drinks  but  on  purpose  to  intoxicate  himself;  notwith- 
standing, fatal  experience  has  taught  us,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  men  deviate  from  their  duty  to  God,  the  less  re- 
gard do  they  entertain  for  their  persons,  and  the  nearer 
do  they  draw  to  the  English.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  the 
Lord  should  permit  them  to  become  enemies  to  us,  to  pun- 

»This  incident  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  about  1560. 
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ish  us  for  having  contributed  thereto,  from  motives  of  sor- 
did interest,  and  for  having  helped  to  make  them  vicious 
as  has  already  happened  to  some  nations. 

After  embracing  the  missionary  at  Beckancourt,  visit- 
ing his  canton,  and  making  with  him  melancholy  reflec- 
tions on  the  inevitable  consequences  of  this  disorder  I 
have  been  mentioning,  and  for  which  he  is  often  under 
the  necessity  of  making  his  moan  before  the  Lord;  I 
crossed  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  order  to  get  to  this 
town.'"  Nothing,  Madam,  can  f'"^  possibly  exceed  the 
delightfulness  of  its  situation.  It  is  built  on  a  sandy  de- 
clivity, on  which  there  is  just  barren  ground  sufficient  to 
contain  the  town,  if  ever  it  come  to  be  a  large  place;  for  at 
present  it  is  far  from  being  considerable.  It  is,  moreover, 
surrounded  with  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  ren- 
der a  place  at  once  rich  and  pleasant.  The  river,  which  is 
near  half  a  league  over,  washes  its  foundations.  Beyond 
this  you  see  nothing  but  cultivated  lands,  and  those  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  crowned  with  the  noblest  forests  in 
the  universe.  A  little  below,  and  on  the  same  side  with  the 
town,  the  St.  Lawrence  receives  a  fine  river,  which  just 
before  it  pays  the  tribute  of  its  own  waters,  receives  those 
of  two  others,  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left, 
from  whence  this  place  has  the  name  of  the  Three  Rivers." 

Above,  and  almost  at  an  equal  distance,  lake  St.  Peter 
begins,  which  is  about  three  leagues  broad  and  seven  long. 
Thus  there  is  nothing  to  confine  the  prospect  on  that  side, 
and  the  sun  seems  to  set  in  the  water.  This  lake,  which  is 
no  more  than  a  widening  of  the  river,  receives  several  riv- 
ers. It  is  probable  enough  that  these  rivers  have,  in  a 

"Trois  Rivieres  was  founded  in  1635,  the  second  post  on  the  upper  St.  Lawrence.  It 
was  an  outpost  against  hostile  Indians,  and  a  center  for  the  fur  trade. 

"This  northern  tributary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  the  St.  Maurice  River,  frequently 
called,  because  of  discharging  through  three  mouths,  the  River  of  the  Three  Rivers. 
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course  of  years,  worn  away  the  low  moving  earth  on 
which  they  flowed;  this  is  very  sensible  with  respect  to 
lake  St.  Francis,  in  the  mouth  of  which  are  several  islands, 
which  might  have  formerly  been  joined  to  the  Continent. 
Besides,  over  all  the  lake,  except  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  which  is  kept  at  its  full  depth  by  the  force  of  the 
current,  there  is  no  sailing  except  in  canoes,  and  there  are 
even  some  places,  where  large  canoes,  ever  so  little  loaded, 
cannot  easily  pass;  to  make  amends,  it  is  everywhere  well 
stored  with  fish,  and  that  too  of  the  most  excellent  sorts. 
[178]  Xhey  reckon  but  about  seven  or  eight  hundred 
souls  on  the  Three  Rivers;  but  it  has  in  its  neighbourhood 
sufficient  wherewithal  to  enrich  a  great  city.  There  is  ex- 
ceeding plentiful  iron  mines,  which  may  be  made  to  turn 
to  account  whenever  it  is  judged  proper.'^  However,  not- 
withstanding the  small  number  of  inhabitants  in  this 
place,  its  situation  renders  it  of  vast  importance,  and  it  is 
also  one  of  the  most  ancient  establishments  in  the  colony. 
This  post  has  always,  even  from  the  most  early  times,  had 
a  governor.  He  has  a  thousand  crowns  salary,  with  an 
Etat  Major.  Here  is  a  convent  of  Recollects;  a  very  fine 
parish  church,  where  the  same  fathers  officiate,  and  a  no- 
ble hospital  adjoining  to  a  convent  of  UrsuHne  nuns,  to 
the  number  of  forty,  who  serve  the  hospital.  This  is  also 
a  foundation  of  M.  de  St.  Vallier.  As  early  as  the  year 
1650,  the  seneschal  or  high  steward  of  New  France,  whose 
jurisdiction  was  absorbed  in  that  of  the  supreme  coun- 
cil of  Quebec,  and  of  the  intendant,  had  a  lieutenant  at 
the  Three  Rivers;  at  this  day  this  city  has  an  ordinary 
tribunal  for  criminal  matters,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  lieu- 
tenant general. 

•-They  are  now  actually  working  them,  and  they  produce  some  of  the  best  iron  in 
the  world. — Charlevoix. 

This 
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This  city  owes  its  origin  to  the  great  concourse  of  Indi- 
ans, of  different  nations,  at  this  place  in  the  beginning  of 
the  colony.  There  resorted  to  it  chiefly  several  from  the 
most  distant  quarters  of  the  north  by  way  of  the  Three 
Rivers,  which  have  given  this  city  its  name,  and  which 
are  navigable  a  great  way  upwards.'^  The  situation  of  the 
place  joined  to  the  great  trade  carried  on  at  it,  induced 
some  French  to  settle  here,  and  the  nearness  of  the  river 
Sorel,  then  called  the  Iroquois  river,  and  of  which  I  shall 
soon  take  notice,  obliged  the  governors-general  to  f'^pi 
build  a  Fort  here,  where  they  kept  a  good  garrison,  and 
which  at  first  had  a  governor  of  its  own.  Thus  this  post 
was  henceforwards  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant places  in  New  France.  After  some  years  the  Indians, 
weary  of  the  continual  ravages  of  the  Iroquois,  and  from 
whom  the  French  themselves  had  enough  to  do  to  defend 
themselves,  and  the  passes  being  no  longer  free  in  which 
those  Indians  lay  in  ambush,  and  finding  themselves  hard- 
ly secure,  even  under  the  cannon  of  our  fort,  they  left  off 
bringing  their  furs.  The  Jesuits,  with  all  the  new  converts 
they  could  gather,  retired  to  a  place  three  leagues  below, 
which  had  been  given  them  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Madeleine, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  company  of  the  Hundred  As- 
sociates, erected  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  from  whence  this 
spot  had  the  name  of  Cap  de  la  Madeleine,  which  it  still 
bears.'"* 

The  mission  transported  thither  did  not  however  sub- 
sist long.  This  is  partly  the  effect  of  the  levity  natural  to 

'^The  importance  of  the  St.  Maurice  River  as  a  fur  trade  route  was  enhanced  by  the 
Iroquois  wars,  which  barred  communication  with  the  West  over  the  Ottawa  and  St. 
Lawrence  routes.  In  1652  Indians  from  Wisconsin  came  by  northern  portage  routes 
down  the  St.  Maurice  to  trade. 

"•Besides  the  iron  mines  which  are  pretty  rich  at  Cap  de  la  Madeleine,  they  have  also 
some  years  since  discovered  several  springs  of  mineral  water,  of  the  same  quality  with 
those  of  Forges. — Charlevoix. 

the 
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the  Indians,  but  chiefly  to  a  series  of  wars  and  diseases, 
which  have  almost  wholly  destroyed  this  infant  church. 
You  find,  however,  in  the  neighbourhood  a  company  of 
Algonquins,  most  of  whom  have  been  baptised  in  their  in- 
fancy, but  have  no  outward  exercise  of  religion.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  West-India  Company,^^  who  have  at  present 
the  farm  of  the  beaver-trade,  have  in  vain  attempted  to 
draw  them  to  Checoutimi,  where  they  have  already  re- 
assembled several  families  of  the  same  nation,  and  of  the 
Montagnez,  under  the  direction  of  a  Jesuit  missionary.'^ 
Some  others  were  for  uniting  them  with  the  Abenaquis  of 
St.  Francis.  All  the  answer  they  made  to  these  invitations 
was,  ^'^°^  that  they  could  not  think  of  abandoning  a  place 
where  the  bones  of  their  forefathers  were  deposited;  but 
some  believe,  and  not  without  grounds,  that  this  opposi- 
tion is  less  owing  to  them,  than  to  some  persons  who  reap 
advantages  from  their  nearness  to  them,  and  who,  cer- 
tainly do  not  reflect  to  what  a  contemptible  consideration 
they  postpone  the  salvation  of  those  Indians. 

I  have  been  just  told,  that  some  days  hence  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  of  sending  this  letter  to  Quebec,  from 
whence  it  may  soon  reach  France  by  way  of  the  Royal  Is- 
land.'^  I  will  fill  up  the  remaining  space  with  what  relates 
to  the  huntings  of  the  Indians;  that  of  the  beaver,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  was  not  considered  as  a  principal 

'sThis  was  the  famous  company  founded  by  John  Law,  the  great  speculator.  Char- 
tered in  1717  as  the  Company  of  the  West  {Compagnie  d'Occident),  it  was  transformed 
and  became  in  1719  the  Company  of  the  Indies  {Compagnie  des  Indes).  Intended  for 
the  exploitation  of  Louisiana,  it  also  obtained  the  privilege  of  the  beaver  farm  in  Can- 
ada. In  this  latter  capacity  it  operated  many  years  after  the  bursting  in  1720  of  the 
"Mississippi  Bubble." 

•*The  Montagnais  were  an  Algonquian  tribe  dwelling  in  the  mountains  north  and 
east  of  Quebec.  Their  missions  at  Tadousac  and  Chicoutimi  were  among  the  earliest 
Jesuit  missions  in  Canada.  These  missions  were  never  very  successful  because  of  the 
migrating  habits  of  the  tribesmen. 
"Isle  Royale,  now  Cape  Breton.  See  Letter  II  ante,  note  17,  88. 

object. 
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object,  till  they  saw  the  value  we  set  upon  the  spoils  of 
this  animal.  Before  this,  the  bear  held  the  first  rank  with 
them,  and  here  too  superstition  had  the  greatest  share. 
The  following  is  what  is  practised  at  this  day  among  those 
who  are  not  Christians,  in  the  hunting  of  this  animal. 

It  is  always  some  war-chief  who  fixes  the  time  of  it,  and 
who  takes  care  to  invite  the  hunters.  This  invitation,  which 
is  made  with  great  ceremony,  is  followed  by  a  fast  of  ten 
days  continuance,  during  which  it  is  unlawful  to  taste  so 
much  as  a  drop  of  water;  and  I  must  tell  your  Grace,  by 
the  way,  that  what  the  Indians  call  fasting,  is  wholly  ab- 
staining from  every  sort  of  food  or  drink ;  nay  more,  in  spite 
of  the  extreme  weakness  to  which  they  are  of  necessity  re- 
duced by  so  severe  a  fast,  they  are  always  singing  the  live 
long  day.  The  reason  of  this  fast,  is  to  induce  the  spirits  to 
discover  the  place  where  a  great  number  of  bears  may  be 
found.  Several  even  go  a  great  way  farther  to  obtain  this 
[  181  ]  grace.  Some  have  been  seen  to  cut  their  flesh  in  several 
parts  of  the  body,  in  order  to  render  their  genii  propitious. 
But  it  is  proper  to  know,  that  they  never  implore  their 
succour  to  enable  them  to  conquer  those  furious  animals, 
but  are  contented  with  knowing  where  they  he.  Thus  Ajax 
did  not  pray  to  Jupiter  to  enable  him  to  overcome  his  en- 
emies, but  only  day-light  enough  to  compleat  the  victory. 

The  Indians  address  their  vows  for  the  same  reason  to 
the  manes  of  the  beasts  they  have  killed  in  their  former 
huntings,  and  as  their  minds  are  wholly  intent  on  such 
thoughts  whilst  they  are  awake,  it  is  but  natural  they 
should  often  dream  of  bears  in  their  sleep,  which  can  nev- 
er be  very  sound  with  such  empty  stomachs;  but  neither 
is  this  enough  to  determine  them:  it  is  likewise  necessary, 
that  all,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  are  to  be 
of  the  party,  should  also  see  bears,  and  in  the  same  can- 
ton; 
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ton;  now  how  Is  it  possible  so  many  dreamers  should 
agree  in  this  point?  However,  provided  some  expert  hun- 
ter dream  twice  or  thrice  on  end  of  seeing  bears  in  a  cer- 
tain fixed  place,  whether  it  be  the  effect  of  complaisance, 
for  nothing  can  be  more  so  than  the  Indians,  or  whether  it 
is  by  dint  of  hearing  the  affair  spoke  of,  their  empty  brains 
at  last  take  the  impression,  every  one  soon  falls  a  dream- 
ing, or  at  least  pretends  so  to  do,  when  they  determine  to 
set  out  for  that  place.  The  fast  ended,  and  the  place  of 
hunting  fixed,  the  chief  who  is  appointed  to  conduct  it, 
gives  a  grand  repast  to  all  who  are  to  be  of  the  party,  and 
no  one  dares  presume  to  come  to  it,  till  he  has  first  bathed, 
that  is  to  say,  washed  himself  in  the  river,  be  the  weather 
ever  so  severe,  provided  it  is  not  frozen.  This  feast,  is  not 
like  many  others,  where  they  are  ^'^^^  obliged  to  eat  up 
every  thing;'^  though  they  have  had  a  long  fast,  and  per- 
haps, on  this  very  account,  they  observe  great  sobriety  in 
eating.  He  who  does  the  honours,  touches  nothing,  and 
his  whole  employment,  whilst  the  rest  are  at  table,  is  to 
rehearse  his  ancient  feats  of  hunting.  The  feast  concludes 
with  new  invocations  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed  bears. 
They  afterwards  set  out  on  their  march  bedawbed  with 
black,  and  equipped  as  if  for  war,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  whole  village.  Thus  hunting  is  no  less  noble 
amongst  these  nations  than  war;  and  the  alliance  of  a 
good  hunter  is  even  more  courted  than  that  of  a  famous 
warriour,  as  hunting  furnishes  the  whole  family  with  food 
and  raiment,  beyond  which  the  Indians  never  extend 
their  care.  But  no  one  is  deemed  a  great  hunter,  except  he 
has  killed  twelve  large  beasts  in  one  day. 

i^The  eat-all  or  leave-nothing  feasts  were  usually  given  to  secure  good  fortune  in  hunt- 
ing. The  gorging  was  disgusting  to  the  French,  it  being  a  matter  of  honor  to  leave  no 
eatable  remains. 

These 
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These  people  have  two  great  advantages  over  us  in  re- 
spect to  this  exercise;  for  in  the  first  place,  nothing  stops 
them,  neither  thickets,  nor  ditches,  nor  torrents,  nor 
pools,  nor  rivers.  They  go  always  strait  forwards  in  the 
directest  line  possible.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  few 
or  perhaps  no  animals  which  they  will  not  overtake  by 
speed  of  foot.  Some  have  been  seen,  say  they,  arriving  in 
the  village  driving  a  parcel  of  bears  with  a  switch,  like  a 
flock  of  sheep;  and  the  nimblest  deer  is  not  more  so  than 
they.  Besides  the  hunter  himself  reaps  very  little  benefit 
by  his  success;  he  is  obliged  to  make  large  presents,  and 
even  if  they  prevent  him  by  taking  it  at  their  own  hand 
from  him,  he  must  see  himself  robbed  without  complain- 
ing, and  remain  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  having  laboured 
for  the  publick.  It  is  however,  allowed  him  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  what  he  has  caught,  to  begin  with  his  own  f'^^^ 
family.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  those  with 
whom  we  have  the  most  commerce,  have  already  lost 
somewhat  of  this  ancient  generosity,  and  of  this  admira- 
ble disinterestedness.  Nothing  is  more  contagious  than  a 
selfish  and  interested  spirit,  and  nothing  is  more  capable 
of  corrupting  the  morals. 

The  season  of  hunting  the  bear  is  in  winter.  These  ani- 
mals are  then  concealed  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  in 
which  if  they  happen  to  fall  they  make  themselves  a  den 
with  their  roots,  the  entry  of  which  they  stop  with  pine 
branches,  by  which  means  they  are  perfectly  well  shel- 
tered from  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  If  all  this 
is  still  insufficient,  they  make  a  hole  in  the  ground,  taking 
great  care  to  stop  the  mouth  well  when  once  they  are  en- 
tered. Some  have  been  seen  couched  in  the  bottom  of 
their  dens,  so  as  to  be  hardly  perceivable,  even  when  ex- 
amined very  nearly.  But  in  whatever  manner  the  bear  is 

lodged, 
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lodged,  he  never  once  quits  his  apartments  all  the  winter; 
this  is  a  circumstance  past  all  manner  of  doubt.  It  is  no  less 
certain,  that  he  lays  up  no  manner  of  provision,  and  con- 
sequently that  he  must  of  necessity  live  all  that  while 
without  tasting  food  or  drink,  and  that  as  some  have  ad- 
vanced his  sole  nourishment  is  the  hcking  his  paws;  but 
with  respect  to  this  particular,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to 
believe  as  he  pleases.  What  is  certain,  is,  that  some  of 
them  have  been  kept  chained  for  a  whole  winter,  without 
having  the  least  morsel  of  food,  or  any  drink  given  them, 
and  at  the  end  of  six  months,  they  have  been  found  as  fat 
as  in  the  beginning.  It  is  no  doubt  surprising  enough,  that 
an  animal,  provided  of  so  warm  a  fur,  and  which  is  far 
from  having  a  delicate  appearance,  should  take  more  pre- 
cautions against  the  cold  than  any  other.  This  may  serve 
to  convince  ^'^^^  us,  that  we  ought  never  to  form  our 
judgment  of  things  by  appearance,  and  that  every  one  is 
the  best  judge  of  his  own  wants. 

There  is  therefore  but  little  coursing  necessary  to  catch 
the  bear;  the  point  is  only  to  find  his  burrow,  and  the 
places  which  they  haunt.  When  the  huntsmen  imagine 
they  have  come  near  such  a  place,  they  form  themselves 
into  a  large  circle,  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  circumference, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  number  of  sportsmen;  they 
then  move  onwards,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  every  one 
trying  as  he  advances  to  discover  the  retreat  of  some  bear. 
By  this  means,  if  there  are  any  at  all  in  this  space,  they 
are  certain  of  discovering  them,  for  our  Indians  are  excel- 
lent ferrets.  Next  day  they  go  to  work  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  continue  so  to  do  all  the  time  the  hunting  lasts. 

As  soon  as  a  bear  is  killed,  the  huntsman  places  his  lighted 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  blows  the  beasts  throat  and  wind- 
pipe full  of  the  smoke,  at  the  same  time  conjuring  his  spir- 
it 
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it  to  hold  no  resentment  for  the  insult  done  his  body,  and 
to  be  propitious  to  him  in  his  future  huntings.  But  as  the 
spirit  makes  no  answer,  the  huntsmen  to  know  whether 
his  prayers  have  been  heard,  cuts  off  the  membrane  un- 
der his  tongue,  which  he  keeps  till  his  return  to  the  vil- 
lage, when  every  one  throws  his  own  membranes  into  the 
fire,  after  many  invocations,  and  abundance  of  ceremony. 
If  these  happen  to  crackle  and  shrivel  up,  and  it  can  hard- 
ly be  otherwise,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  certain  sign,  that 
the  manes  of  the  bears  are  appeased;  if  otherwise,  they 
imagine  the  departed  bears  are  wroth  with  them,  and 
that  next  year's  hunting  will  be  unprosperous,  at  least  till 
some  f'^5'  means  are  found  of  reconciling  them,  for  they 
have  a  remedy  for  every  thing. 

The  hunters  make  good  cheer  whilst  the  hunting  lasts, 
and,  if  it  is  ever  so  little  successful,  bring  home  sufficient 
to  regale  their  friends,  and  to  maintain  their  families  a 
long  time.  To  see  the  reception  given  them,  the  praises 
with  which  they  are  loaded,  and  their  own  air  of  self-satis- 
faction and  applause,  you  would  imagine  them  returning 
from  some  important  expedition,  loaden  with  the  spoils 
of  a  conquered  enemy.  One  must  be  a  man  indeed,  say 
they  to  them,  and  they  even  speak  so  of  themselves,  thus 
to  combat  and  overcome  bears.  Another  particular,  which 
occasions  them  no  less  eulogiums,  and  which  adds  equally 
to  their  vanity,  is  the  circumstance  of  devouring  all,  with- 
out leaving  a  morsel  uneaten,  at  a  grand  repast  given 
them  at  their  return  by  the  person  who  commanded  the 
hunting-party.  The  first  dish  served  up  is  the  largest  bear 
that  has  been  killed,  and  that  too  whole,  and  with  all  his 
entrails.  He  is  not  even  so  much  as  flead,  they  being  satis- 
fied with  having  singed  off  the  hair  as  is  done  to  a  hog. 
This  feast  is  sacred  to  I  know  not  what  genius,  whose  in- 
dignation 
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dignation they  apprehend,  should  they  leave  a  morsel  un- 
eaten. They  must  not  so  much  as  leave  any  of  the  broth  in 
which  the  meat  has  been  boiled,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
quantity  of  oil,  or  of  liquid  fat.  Nothing  can  be  more  ex- 
ecrable food,  and  there  never  happens  a  feast  of  this  sort, 
but  some  one  eats  himself  to  death,  and  several  suffer  se- 
verely. 

The  bear  is  never  dangerous  in  this  country,  but  when 
he  is  hungry,  or  after  being  wounded.  They,  however,  use 
abundance  of  precautions  in  approaching  him.  They  sel- 
dom attack  the  men,  on  the  ^'^'^^  contrary,  they  take  to 
flight  at  the  first  sight  of  one,  and  a  dog  will  drive  them  a 
great  way  before  him;  if  therefore  they  are  every  where 
such  as  they  are  in  Canada,  one  might  easily  answer  the 
question  of  M.  Despreaux,  that  the  bear  dreads  the  trav- 
eller, and  not  the  traveller  the  bear.  The  bear  is  in  rut  in 
the  month  of  July;  he  then  grows  so  lean,  and  his  flesh  of 
so  sickly  and  disagreeable  a  relish,  that  even  the  Indians, 
who  have  not  the  most  delicate  stomachs,  and  who  often 
eat  such  things  as  would  make  an  European  shudder,  will 
hardly  touch  it.  Who  could  imagine  that  an  animal  of  this 
nature,  and  of  so  unlovely  an  appearance,  should  grow 
leaner  in  one  month  by  the  belle  -passion^  than  after  an  ab- 
stinence of  six!  It  is  not  so  surprising  he  should  be  at  this 
season  so  fierce,  and  in  so  ill  an  humour,  that  it  should  be 
dangerous  to  meet  him.  This  is  the  effect  of  jealousy. 

This  season  once  over,  he  recovers  his  former  embon- 
point^ and  to  which  nothing  more  contributes,  than  the 
fruits  he  finds  every  where  in  the  woods,  and  of  which  he 
is  extreme  greedy.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  grapes,  and 
as  all  the  forests  are  full  of  vines  which  rise  to  the  tops  of 
the  highest  trees,  he  makes  no  difficulty  of  climbing  up  in 
quest  of  them.  But  should  an  hunter  discover  him,  his 

toothsomeness 
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toothsomeness  would  cost  him  dear.  After  having  thus  fed 
a  good  while  on  fruits,  his  flesh  becomes  exceedingly  deli- 
cious, and  continues  so  till  the  spring.  It  is,  however,  con- 
stantly attended  with  one  very  great  fault,  that  of  being 
too  oily,  so  that  except  great  moderation  is  used  in  eating 
it,  it  certainly  occasions  a  dysentery.  It  is,  moreover,  very 
nourishing,  and  a  bear's  cub  is  at  least  nothing  inferior  to 
lamb. 

[187]  I  forgot  to  inform  your  Grace,  that  the  Indians  al- 
ways carry  a  great  number  of  dogs  with  them  in  their 
huntings ;  these  are  the  only  domestick  animals  they  breed, 
and  that  too  only  for  hunting:  they  appear  to  be  all  of  one 
species,  with  upright  ears,  and  a  long  snout  like  that  of  a 
wolf;  they  are  remarkable  for  their  fidelity  to  their  mas- 
ters, who  feed  them  however  but  very  ill,  and  never  make 
much  of  them.  They  are  very  early  bred  to  that  kind  of 
hunting  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  excellent  hun- 
ters they  make.  I  have  no  more  time  to  write  you,  being 
this  moment  called  on  to  go  on  board. 

I  am,  &c. 


[i89] 


LETTER    SEVENTH. 

Description  of  the  Country  and  Islands  q/"  Richelieu  and  of 
St.  Francis.  Of  the  Abenaquis  village.  Of  the  ancient  fort 
o/"  Richelieu,  and  of  such  as  were  formerly  in  each  parish. 
Shining  actions  of  two  Canadian  Ladies.  Of  the  other 
huntings  of  the  Indians. 


St.  Francis,  March  ii,  1721. 
Madam  , 

I  SET  out  on  the  9th  from  the  Three  Rivers.  I  did  no 
more  than  cross  lake  St.  Peter,  inclining  towards  the 
south.  I  performed  this  journey  in  a  sledge,  or  as  it  is 
called  here  a  cariole,  the  ice  being  still  strong  enough  for 
all  sorts  of  carriages,  and  I  arrived  towards  noon  at  St. 
Francis.^  I  employed  the  afternoon,  and  yesterday  the 
whole  day,  in  visiting  this  canton,  and  am  now  going  to 
give  you  an  account  of  what  I  saw. 

At  the  extremity  of  Lake  St.  Peter  is  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  islands  of  all  sizes,  called  les  Isles  de  Richelieu^  or 
Richelieu  Islands,  and  turning  towards  the  left  coming 
from  Quebec,  you  find  six  more,  which  lie  towards  the 

'This  mission  village,  frequently  called  St.  Francois  du  Lac,  was  founded  in  1700  for 
the  Abenaki.  From  the  Indians  of  this  village  parties  were  recruited  for  attacks  during 
the  wars  upon  the  New  England  frontiers.  In  1759  Robert  Rogers  led  thither  a  detach- 
ment of  his  rangers,  and  destroyed  the  mission  village  with  fire  and  sword. 

shore 
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shore  of  a  creek  of  a  ^''°^  tolerable  depth,  into  which  a 
pretty  large  river  discharges  itself,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  New- York.  The  islands,  river,  and 
whole  country  bear  the  name  of  St.  Francis.  Each  of  the 
islands  is  above  a  quarter  of  a  league  long;  their  breadth  is 
unequal;  most  of  those  of  Richelieu  are  smaller.  All  were 
formerly  full  of  deer,  does,  roebucks,  and  elks;  game 
swarmed  in  a  surprising  manner,  as  it  is  still  far  from 
scarce;  but  the  large  beasts  have  disappeared.  There  are 
also  caught  excellent  fish  in  the  river  St.  Francis,  and  at 
its  mouth.  In  winter  they  make  holes  in  the  ice,  through 
which  they  let  down  nets  five  or  six  fathoms  long,  which 
are  never  drawn  up  empty.  The  fishes  most  commonly 
taken  here  are  bars,  achigans,  and  especially  masquinon- 
gez,  a  sort  of  pikes,  which  have  the  head  larger  than  ours, 
and  the  mouth  placed  under  a  sort  of  crooked  snout, 
which  gives  them  a  singular  figure.  The  lands  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, to  judge  of  them  by  the  trees  they  produce,  and  by 
the  little  which  has  yet  been  cultivated  of  them  are  very 
good.  The  planters  are,  however,  poor  enough,  and  sever- 
al of  them  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence,  did 
not  the  trade  they  carry  on  with  the  Indians,  their  neigh- 
bours, help  to  support  them.  But  may  not  this  trade,  like- 
wise, be  a  means  of  hindering  them  from  growing  rich,  by 
rendering  them  lazy? 

The  Indians  I  am  now  speaking  of,  are,  Abenaquies, 
amongst  whom  are  some  Algonquins,  Sokokies,^  and 
Mahingans,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Wolfs.  This 
nation  was  formerly  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Mantat,  in  New- York,  of  which  country  they  seem  to  be 

=The  Algonkin  Indians  were  a  branch  of  the  Algonquian  stock  which  dwelt  upon  the 
Ottawa  River  when  first  known  to  the  French.  The  Sokokis  were  a  branch  of  the  Abe- 
naki; their  first  home  was  on  Saco  River,  Maine.  Those  who  were  Christianized  joined 
the  Abenaki  at  the  mission. 

natives. 
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natives.^  The  Abenaquies  came  to  St.  Francis,  from  the 
southern  shores  of  New  France,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
[191]  New-England.  Their  first  settlement,  after  leaving 
their  own  country  to  live  amongst  us,  was  on  a  little  river 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  almost  op- 
posite to  Sillery,  that  is  to  say,  about  a  league  and  a  half 
above  Quebec,  on  the  south  shore.  They  settled  here  near 
a  fall  of  water,  called  le  Sault  de  la  Chaudiere,  or  the  fall  of 
the  kettle.  They  now  live  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Francis, 
two  leagues  from  its  discharge  into  lake  St.  Peter.  This 
spot  is  very  delightful,  which  is  pity,  these  people  having 
no  relish  for  the  beauties  of  a  fine  situation,  and  the  huts 
of  Indians  contributing  but  little  to  the  embellishment  of 
a  prospect.  This  village  is  extremely  populous,  all  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are  Christians.  The  nation  is  docile, 
and  always  much  attached  to  the  French.  But  the  mis- 
sionary*  has  the  same  inquietudes  on  their  account  with 
him  at  Beckancourt,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

I  was  regaled  here  with  the  juice  of  the  maple;  this  is 
the  season  of  its  flowing.  It  is  extremely  delicious,  has  a 
most  pleasing  coolness,  and  is  exceeding  wholesome;  the 
manner  of  extracting  it  is  very  simple.  When  the  sap  be- 
gins to  ascend,  they  pierce  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  by 
means  of  a  bit  of  wood,  which  is  inserted  in  it,  and  along 

^The  Mahican  (Mohican)  Indians,  closely  allied  to  thePequot  and  Narragansett, 
dwelt  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  until  they  were  forced  to  remove 
thence.  They  then  lived  for  a  time  on  the  Connecticut  River;  there  they  were  visited  by 
English  Protestant  missionaries,  who  collected  the  Mahican  with  the  remnants  of  other 
tribes  at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  In  1785  the  Stockbridge  Indians  (as  the  united 
tribes  were  called)  removed  to  western  New  York,  and  from  1822  to  1829  to  Wisconsin, 
where  they  now  live  on  their  reservation  in  Shawano  County.  Very  few  of  the  Mahican 
joined  the  Jesuit  mission  at  St.  Francois. 

'•The  missionary  in  charge  was  Father  Joseph  Aubery,  who  was  born  in  France  in 
1673;  entered  the  Jesuit  order  in  1690;  came  to  Canada  in  1694,  and  was  soon  assigned 
to  the  Abenaki  mission.  He  took  charge  of  St.  Francois  in  1708,  and  lived  there  until 
his  death  in  1755. 

which 
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which  it  flows,  as  through  a  pipe,  the  liquor  is  conveyed 
into  a  vessel  placed  under  it.  In  order  to  produce  an  abun- 
dant flow,  there  must  be  much  snow  on  the  ground,  with 
frosty  nights,  a  serene  sky,  and  the  wind  not  too  cool. 
Our  maples  might  possibly  have  the  same  virtue,  had  we 
as  much  snow  in  France  as  there  is  in  Canada,  and  were 
they  to  last  as  long.  In  proportion  as  the  sap  thickens  the 
flow  abates,  and  in  a  little  time  after,  wholly  ceases.  It  is 
easy  to  guess,  that  after  such  a  discharge  of  what  f'^"' 
may  be  called  its  blood,  the  tree  should  be  far  from  being 
bettered :  we  are  told,  however,  they  will  endure  it  for  sev- 
eral years  running.  They  would,  perhaps,  do  better  to  let 
them  rest  for  two  or  three  years,  to  give  them  time  to  re- 
cover their  strength.  But  at  length,  after  it  has  been  en- 
tirely drained,  it  is  sentenced  to  be  cut  down,  and  is  ex- 
tremely proper  for  many  uses,  as  well  the  wood  as  the 
roots  and  boughs.  This  tree  must  needs  be  very  common, 
as  great  numbers  of  them  are  burnt. 

The  liquor  of  the  maple  is  tolerably  clear,  tho'  somewhat 
whitish.  It  is  exceeding  cooling  and  refreshing,  and  leaves 
on  the  palate  a  certain  flavourof  sugar,  which  is  very  agree- 
able. It  is  a  great  friend  to  the  breast,  and  let  the  quantity 
drank  be  ever  so  great,  or  the  party  ever  so  much  heated, 
it  is  perfectly  harmless.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is  entirely 
free  from  that  crudity  which  occasions  pleurisies,  but  has 
on  the  contrary  a  balsamick  quality  which  sweetens  the 
blood,  and  a  certain  salt  which  preserves  its  warmth.  They 
add,  that  it  never  chrystallizes,  but  that  if  it  is  kept  for  a 
certain  space  of  time,  it  becomes  an  excellent  vinegar.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  vouch  this  for  fact,  and  I  know  a  traveller 
ought  not  slightly  to  adopt  every  thing  that  is  told  him. 
It  is  very  probable  the  Indians,  who  are  perfectly  well- 
acquainted  with  all  the  virtues  of  their  plants,  have  at  all 

times, 
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tlmes,  as  well  as  at  this  day,  made  constant  use  of  this  liq- 
uor. But  it  is  certain,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
making  a  sugar  from  it,  which  we  have  since  learnt  them. 
They  were  satisfied  with  giving  it  two  or  three  boilings,  in 
order  to  thicken  it  a  little,  and  to  make  a  kind  of  syrup 
from  it,  which  is  pleasant  enough.  The  fur-  f^"^  ther 
method  they  use  to  make  sugar  of  is  to  let  it  boil,  till  it 
takes  a  sufficient  consistence,  when  it  purifies  of  its  own 
accord,  without  the  mixture  of  any  foreign  ingredient. 
Only  they  must  be  very  careful  that  the  sugar  be  not 
over-boiled,  and  to  skim  it  well.  The  greatest  fault  in  this 
process  is  to  let  the  syrup  harden  too  much,  which  renders 
it  too  fat,  so  that  it  never  loses  a  relish  of  honey,  which 
renders  it  not  so  agreeable  to  the  taste,  at  least  till  such 
time  as  it  is  clarified. 

This  sugar  when  made  with  care,  which  it  certainly  re- 
quires, is  a  natural  pectoral,  and  does  not  burn  the  stom- 
ach. Besides  the  manufacturing,  it  is  done  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pence.  It  has  been  commonly  believed,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  refine  it  in  the  same  manner  with  the  sugar  ex- 
tracted from  canes.  I  own,  I  see  no  reason  to  think  so,  and 
it  is  very  certain  that  when  it  comes  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Indians,  it  is  purer  and  much  better  than  that  of  the 
islands, 5  which  has  had  no  more  done  to  it.  In  fine,  I  gave 
some  of  it  to  a  refiner  of  Orleans,  who  found  no  other  fault 
to  it,  than  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  who  attributed  this 
defect  wholly  to  its  not  having  been  left  to  drip  long 
enough.  He  even  judged  it  of  a  quality  preferable  to  the 
other  sort,  and  of  this  it  was,  he  made  those  tablets,  with 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  present  your  Grace,  and  which 
you  were  pleased  to  esteem  so  much.  It  may  be  objected, 
that  were  this  of  a  good  quality,  it  would  have  been  made 

sThe  reference  is  to  the  French  West  Indies. 

a  branch 
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a  branch  of  trade;  but  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity 
made  for  this,  and  perhaps,  they  are  therefore  in  the 
wrong:  but  there  are  many  things  besides  this  which  are 
neglected  in  this  country. 

[194]  Xhe  plane-tree,  the  cherry-tree,  the  ash,  and  wal- 
nut-trees of  several  kinds,  also  yield  a  liquor  from  which 
sugar  is  made;  but  there  is  a  less  quantity  of  it,  and  the 
sugar  made  from  it,  is  not  so  good.  Some,  however,  pre- 
fer that  made  from  the  ash,  but  there  is  very  little  of  it 
made.  Would  your  Grace  have  thought  that  there  should 
be  found  in  Canada  what  Virgil  mentions,  whilst  he  is 
predicting  the  golden  age,  Et  dura  quercus  sudabunt  ros- 
cida  Mella,  That  honey  should  distil  from  the  oak? 

This  whole  country  has  long  been  the  scene  of  many  a 
bloody  battle,  as,  during  the  war  with  the  Iroquois,  it  was 
most  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  those  barbarians.  They 
usually  came  down  by  way  of  a  river,  which  falls  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  a  little  above  lake  St.  Peter,  and  on  the 
same  side  with  St.  Francis,  and  which  for  this  reason  bore 
their  name;  it  has  since  gone  by  the  name  oi la  Riviere  de 
Sorely  The  islands  of  Richelieu  which  they  first  met  with, 
served  both  for  a  retreat  and  place  of  ambush;  but  after 
this  pass  was  shut  up  to  them  by  a  fort,  built  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  they  came  down  by  land  both  above  and 
below,  and  especially  made  their  inroads  on  the  side  of 
St.  Francis,  where  they  found  the  same  conveniencies  for 
pillaging,  and  where  they  committed  cruelties  horrible  to 
relate. 

Thence  they  spread  themselves  over  all  the  colony,  so 
that  in  order  to  defend  the  inhabitants  from  their  fury, 

^Now  known  as  Richelieu  River,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain.  This  river  was  dis- 
covered in  1609  by  Champlain,  who  named  it  Iroquois  River;  the  name  Sorel  was  ap- 
plied from  the  seigniory  granted  to  Captain  Pierre  de  Sorel  (1624-1682),  who  built  a 
fort  at  its  mouth  in  1672. 

there 
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there  was  a  necessity  of  building  in  every  parish  a  kind  of 
fort,  where  the  planters  and  other  persons  might  take 
sanctuary  on  the  first  alarm.  In  these  there  were  two  cen- 
tinels  kept  night  and  day,  and  in  every  one  of  them  some 
field-pieces,  or  at  ^'''s'  least  patereroes,  as  well  to  keep 
the  enemy  at  a  distance,  as  to  advertise  the  inhabitants 
to  be  on  their  guard,  or  to  give  the  signal  for  succour. 
These  forts  were  no  more  than  so  many  large  enclosures 
fenced  with  palisadoes  with  some  redoubts.  The  church 
and  manor  house  of  the  lord  were  also  within  these  places, 
in  which  there  was  also  a  space  for  women,  children,  and 
cattle,  in  case  of  necessity.  These  were  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  people  from  any  insult,  none  of  them  having  ever, 
as  I  know,  been  taken  by  the  Iroquois. 

They  have  even  seldom  taken  the  trouble  to  block  them 
up,  and  still  more  rarely  to  attack  them  with  open  force. 
The  one  is  too  dangerous  an  enterprize  for  Indians,  who 
have  no  defensive  arms,  and  who  are  not  fond  of  vic- 
tories bought  with  bloodshed.  The  other  is  altogether  re- 
mote from  their  way  of  making  war.  There  are,  however, 
two  attacks  of  the  fort  de  Vercheres,^  which  are  famous 
in  the  Canadian  annals,  and  it  seems  the  Iroquois  set 
their  hearts  here  upon  reducing  them  contrary  to  their 
custom,  only  to  shew  the  valour  and  intrepidity  of  two 
Amazons. 

In  1690,  these  barbarians  having  learnt  that  Madam 
de  Vercheres  was  almost  left  alone  in  the  fort,  approached 
it  without  being  discovered,  and  put  themselves  in  a  pos- 
ture for  scaling  the  palisado.  Some  musket-shot  which 
were  fired  at  them  very  seasonably,  drove  them  to  a  dis- 

7  Vercheres  was  a  seigniory  on  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  twenty-two  miles 
below  Montreal.  It  was  because  of  its  nearness  to  the  Richelieu  especially  exposed  to 
Iroquois  attacks. 
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tance;  but  they  instantly  returned:  they  were  again  re- 
pulsed, and  what  occasioned  their  utter  astonishment, 
they  could  only  discover  a  woman,  whom  they  met  wher- 
ever they  went.  This  was  Madam  de  Vercheres,  who  ap- 
peared as  undismayed  as  if  she  had  had  a  numerous  gar- 
rison. The  hopes  of  the  besiegers  in  the  ^'^^^  beginning  of 
reducing  with  ease  a  place  unprovided  with  men  to  de- 
fend it,  made  them  return  several  times  to  the  charge; 
but  the  lady  always  repulsed  them.  She  continued  to  de- 
fend herself  for  two  days,  with  a  valour  and  presence  of 
mind  which  would  have  done  honour  to  an  old  warriour; 
and  she  at  last  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire,  for  fear  of 
having  their  retreat  cut  off,  full  of  shame  of  having  been 
repulsed  by  a  woman. ^ 

Two  years  afterwards,  another  party  of  the  same  na- 
tion, but  much  more  numerous  than  the  first,  appeared  in 
sight  of  the  fort,  whilst  all  the  inhabitants  were  abroad, 
and  generally  at  work  in  the  field.  The  Iroquois  finding 
them  scattered  in  this  manner  and  void  of  all  distrust, 
seized  them  all  one  after  another,  and  then  marched  to- 
wards the  fort.  The  daughter  of  the  lord  of  the  land,  four- 
teen years  old,  was  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  paces 
from  it.  At  the  first  cry  she  heard,  she  run  to  get  into  it; 
the  Indians  pursued  her,  and  one  of  them  came  up  with 
her  just  as  she  had  her  foot  upon  the  threshold;  but  hav- 
ing laid  hold  of  her  by  the  handkerchief  she  wore  about 
her  neck,  she  loosed  it,  and  shut  the  gate  on  herself. 

There  was  not  a  soul  in  the  fort,  besides  a  young  soldier 
and  a  number  of  women,  who,  at  the  sight  of  their  hus- 
bands, who  were  fast  bound,  and  led  prisoners,  raised 
most  lamentable  cries;  the  young  lady  lost  neither  her 

«This  story  is  told  by  Bacquev'Mede\a?otherie,Histoire  Je I'Jmerique  Septentrio- 
nale  (Paris,  1716),  1, 326. 

courage 
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courage  nor  presence  of  mind.'  She  begun  with  taking  ofF 
her  head-dress,  bound  up  her  hair,  put  on  a  hat  and  coat, 
locked  up  all  the  women,  whose  groans  and  weeping  could 
not  fail  of  giving  new  courage  to  the  enemy.  Afterwards 
she  fixed  a  piece  of  cannon,  and  several  musket-shot,  and 
shewing  herself  with  her  soldier,  sometime  in  t'"^  one 
redoubt,  sometimes  in  another,  and  changing  her  dress 
from  time  to  time,  and  always  firing  very  seasonably,  on 
seeing  the  Iroquois  approach  the  breast-work,  these  In- 
dians thought  there  were  many  men  in  the  garrison,  and 
when  the  chevalier  de  Crisasy,  informed  by  the  firing  of 
the  cannon,  appeared  to  succour  the  place,  the  men  were 
already  decamped.''" 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  hunting;  that  of  the  elk  would 
be  no  less  advantageous  to  us  at  this  day  than  that  of  the 
beaver,  had  our  predecessors  in  the  colony  paid  due  at- 
tention to  the  profits  which  might  have  been  made  by  it, 
and  had  they  not  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  whole 
species,  at  least  in  such  places  as  are  within  our  reach. 

What  they  call  here  the  orignal,  is  the  same  with  the 
animal,  which  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia,  is  called 
the  elk,  or  the  great  beast."  This  animal  in  this  country  is 
of  the  size  of  a  horse,  or  mule  of  the  country  of  Auvergne; 
this  has  a  broad  crupper,  the  tail  but  a  finger's  length,  the 
hough  extremely  high,  with  the  feet  and  legs  of  a  stag; 
the  neck,  withers,  and  upper  part  of  the  hough  are  cov- 

'Madeleine  de  la  Vercheres  is  one  of  the  favorite  heroines  of  early  Canada.  Her  story 
has  been  dramatically  related  by  Parkman,  Count  Frontenac  and  New  France  (Boston, 
1 877),  302-308. 

"Thomas  Chevalier  de  Crisacy  was  the  younger  of  two  brothers  of  Sicilian  origin, 
who  having  revolted  from  their  king  offered  their  services  to  Louis  XIV.  He  made  them 
captains  of  overseas  troops,  and  both  served  under  Frontenac  in  New  France.  The  Che- 
valier was  said  to  have  been  the  right  arm  of  the  governor  during  the  Iroquois  wars.  He 
died  and  was  buried  at  Montreal  in  1 696. 

"Orignal  is  the  Algonquian  term  for  moose. 

ered 


ered  with  long  hair;  the  head  is  above  two  feet  long,  which 
he  stretches  forward,  and  which  gives  the  animal  a  very 
aukward  appearance;  his  muzzle  is  thick,  and  bending  on 
the  upper-part,  like  that  of  a  camel;  and  his  nostrils  are 
so  wide,  that  one  may  with  ease  thrust  half  his  arm  into 
them;  lastly,  his  antlers  are  full  as  long  as  those  of  a  stag, 
and  are  much  more  spreading;  they  are  branching  and 
flat  like  those  of  a  doe,  and  are  renewed  every  year;  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  receive  an  increase  which  de- 
notes the  age  of  the  animal. 

[198]  i^  }^as  been  pretended  that  the  orignal,  or  elk,  is 
subject  to  the  epilepsy,  and  when  he  is  seized  with  any  fit, 
he  cures  himself  by  rubbing  his  ear  with  his  left  hind  foot 
till  the  blood  comes;  a  circumstance  which  has  made  his 
hoof  be  taken  for  a  specific  against  the  falling  sickness. 
This  is  applied  over  the  heart  of  the  patient,  which  is  also 
done  for  a  palpitation  of  the  heart;  they  place  it  in  the  left 
hand,  and  rub  the  ear  with  it.  But  why  do  not  they  make 
the  blood  come  as  the  elk  does?  This  horny  substance  is 
also  believed  to  be  good  in  the  pleurisy,  in  cholic  pains,  in 
fluxes,  vertigoes,  and  purples,  when  pulverised  and  taken 
in  water.  I  have  heard  say,  that  the  Algonquins,  who 
formerly  fed  on  the  flesh  of  this  animal,  were  very  subject 
to  the  epilepsy,  and  yet  made  no  use  of  this  remedy.  They 
were,  perhaps,  acquainted  with  a  better. 

The  colour  of  the  elk's  hair  is  a  mixture  of  light  grey, 
and  of  a  dark  red.  It  grows  hollow  as  the  beast  grows  old- 
er, never  lies  flat,  nor  quits  its  elastic  force;  thus  it  is  in 
vain  to  beat  it,  it  constantly  rises  again.  They  make  mat- 
rasses and  hair  bottoms  of  it.  Its  flesh  is  of  an  agreeable 
relish,  light  and  nourishing,  and  it  would  be  great  pity  if 
it  gave  the  falling-sickness;  but  our  hunters,  who  have 
lived  on  it  for  several  winters  running,  never  perceived 
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the  least  ill  quality  in  it.  The  skin  is  strong,  soft,  and 
oily,  is  made  into  Chamois  leather,  and  makes  excellent 
bufF-coats,  which  are  also  very  light. 

The  Indians  look  upon  the  elk  as  an  animal  of  good 
omen,  and  believe  that  those  who  dream  of  them  often, 
may  expect  a  long  life;  it  is  quite  the  contrary  with  the 
bear,  except  on  the  approach  of  the  season  for  hunting 
those  creatures.  There  is  ^'^'^  also  a  very  diverting  tradi- 
tion among  the  Indians  of  a  great  elk,  of  such  a  mon- 
strous size,  that  the  rest  are  like  pismires  in  comparison  of 
him;  his  legs,  say  they,  are  so  long,  that  eight  feet  of  snow 
are  not  the  least  incumbrance  to  him;  his  hide  is  proof 
against  all  manner  of  weapons,  and  he  has  a  sort  of  arm 
proceeding  from  his  shoulders,  which  he  uses  as  we  do 
ours.  He  is  always  attended  by  a  vast  number  of  elks 
which  form  his  court,  and  which  render  him  all  the  serv- 
ices he  requires.  Thus  the  antients  had  their  Phenix  and 
Pegasus,  and  the  Chinese  and  Japonese  their  Kirim,  their 
Foke,  their  Water-dragon,  and  their  bird  of  Paradise. 
'Tutto  7  mondo  e  Paese. 

The  elk  is  a  lover  of  cold  countries;  he  feeds  on  grass 
in  summer,  and  in  winter  gnaws  the  bark  of  trees.  When 
the  snow  is  very  deep,  these  animals  assemble  in  some 
pinewood,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  where  they  remain  whilst  there  is  any  thing  to 
live  upon.  This  is  the  best  season  for  hunting  them,  except 
when  the  sun  has  strength  enough  to  melt  the  snow.  For  the 
frost  forming  a  kind  of  crust  on  the  surface  in  the  night, 
the  elk,  who  is  a  heavy  animal,  breaks  it  with  his  forked 
hoof,  and  with  great  difficulty  extricates  himself  except 
at  this  time,  and  above  all,  when  the  snow  is  not  deep,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  get  near  him,  at  least,  without  danger, 
for  when  he  is  wounded  he  is  furious,  and  will  return  bold- 
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ly  on  the  huntsman  and  tread  him  under  his  feet.  The 
way  to  shun  him  is  to  throw  him  your  coat,  on  which  he 
will  discharge  all  his  vengeance,  whilst  the  huntsman  con- 
cealed behind  some  tree,  is  at  liberty  to  take  proper  meas- 
ures for  dispatching  him.  The  elk  goes  always  at  a  hard 
trot,  but  such  as  equals  the  swiftest  speed  of  the  buffalo, 
and  will  hold  out  t^"""]  a  great  while.  But  the  Indians  are 
still  better  coursers  than  he.  It  is  affirmed  that  he  falls 
down  upon  his  knees  to  drink,  eat  and  sleep,  and  that  he 
has  a  bone  in  his  heart,  which  being  reduced  to  powder, 
and  taken  in  broth,  facilitates  delivery,  and  softens  the 
pains  of  child  bearing. 

The  most  northern  nations  of  Canada  have  a  way  of 
hunting  this  animal,  very  simple  and  free  from  danger. 
The  hunters  divide  into  two  bands,  one  embarks  on  board 
canoes,  which  canoes  keep  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other,  forming  a  pretty  large  semicircle,  the  two  ends  of 
which  reach  the  shore.  The  other  body,  which  remains 
ashore,  perform  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  and  at  first 
surround  a  large  track  of  ground.  Then  the  huntsmen  let 
loose  their  dogs,  and  raise  all  the  elks  within  the  bounds 
of  this  semicircle,  and  drive  them  into  the  river  or  lake, 
which  they  no  sooner  enter  than  they  are  fired  upon  from 
all  the  canoes,  and  not  a  shot  misses,  so  that  rarely  any 
one  escapes. 

Cham  plain  mentions  another  way  of  hunting,  not  only 
the  elk,  but  also  the  deer  and  caribou,  which  has  some  re- 
semblance to  this.  They  surround  a  space  of  ground  with 
posts,  interwoven  with  branches  of  trees,  leaving  a  pretty 
narrow  opening,  where  they  place  nets  made  of  thongs  of 
raw  hides.  This  space  is  of  a  triangiUar  form,  and  from 
the  angle  in  which  the  entry  is,  they  form  another,  but 
much  larger  triangle.  Thus  the  two  enclosures  communi- 
cate 
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cate  with  each  other  at  the  two  angles.  The  two  sides  of 
the  second  triangle  are  also  inclosed  with  posts,  interwo- 
ven in  the  same  manner,  and  the  hunters  drawn  up  in 
one  line  form  the  basis  of  it.  They  then  advance,  keeping 
the  line  entire,  raising  prodigious  cries,  and  striking  f^°'J 
against  something  which  resounds  greatly.  The  game  thus 
roused,  and  being  able  to  escape  by  none  of  the  sides,  can 
only  fly  into  the  other  enclosure,  where  several  are  taken 
at  their  first  entering  by  the  neck  or  horns.  They  make 
great  efforts  to  disentangle  themselves,  and  sometimes 
carry  away  or  break  the  thongs.  They  also  sometimes 
strangle  themselves,  or  at  least  give  the  huntsmen  time  to 
dispatch  them  at  leisure.  Even  those  that  escape  are  not  a 
whit  advanced,  but  find  themselves  enclosed  in  a  space 
too  narrow  to  be  able  to  shun  the  arrows  which  are  shot 
at  them  from  all  hands. 

The  elk  has  other  enemies  besides  the  Indians,  and  who 
carry  on  full  as  cruel  a  war  against  him.  The  most  terrible 
of  all  these  is  the  Carcajou  or  ^uincajou,  a  kind  of  cat, 
with  a  tail  so  long  that  he  twists  it  several  times  round  his 
body,  and  with  a  skin  of  a  brownish  red."  As  soon  as  this 
hunter  comes  up  with  the  elk,  he  leaps  upon  him,  and  fas- 
tens upon  his  neck,  about  which  he  twists  his  long  tail, 
and  then  cuts  his  jugular.  The  elk  has  no  means  of  shun- 
ning this  disaster,  but  by  flying  to  the  water  the  moment 
he  is  seized  by  this  dangerous  enemy.  The  carcajou,  who 
cannot  endure  the  water,  quits  his  hold  immediately;  but, 
if  the  water  happen  to  be  at  too  great  a  distance,  he  will 
destroy  the  elk  before  he  reaches  it.  This  hunter  too  as  he 
does  not  possess  the  faculty  of  smelling  with  the  greatest 
acuteness,  carries  three  foxes  a  hunting  with  him,  which 
he  sends  on  the  discovery.  The  moment  they  have  got 

"The  carcajou  is  the  Canadian  term  for  the  wolverene  [Gulo  luscus). 
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scent  of  an  elk,  two  of  them  place  themselves  by  his  side, 
and  the  third  takes  post  behind  him;  and  all  three  manage 
matters  so  well,  by  harassing  the  prey,  that  they  compel 
him  to  go  to  the  place  where  they  have  left  the  carcajou, 
with  whom  they  afterwards  settle  about  f"*"^^  the  divid- 
ing the  prey.  Another  wile  of  the  carcajou,  in  order  to 
seize  his  prey  is  to  climb  upon  a  tree,  where  couched  along 
some  projecting  branch,  he  waits  till  an  elk  passes,  and 
leaps  upon  him,  the  moment  he  sees  him  within  his  reach. 
There  are  many  persons.  Madam,  who  have  taken  it 
into  their  heads  to  imagine,  that  the  accounts  of  Canada, 
make  the  Indians  more  terrible  people  than  they  really 
are.  They  are,  however,  men.  But  under  what  climate  can 
we  find  brute  animals,  indued  with  so  strong  an  instinct, 
and  so  forcibly  inclined  to  industry,  as  the  fox,  the  bea- 
ver, and  the  carcajou. 

The  stag  in  Canada  is  absolutely  the  same  with  ours  in 
France,  though,  perhaps,  generally  somewhat  bigger.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Indians  give  them  much  dis- 
turbance; at  least,  I  do  not  find  they  make  war  upon  him 
in  form  and  with  much  preparation.  It  is  quite  different 
with  respect  to  the  caribou,  an  animal  differing  in  nothing 
from  the  reindeer,  except  in  the  colour  of  its  hair,  which 
is  brown  a  little  inclining  to  red.  This  creature  is  not  quite 
so  tall  as  the  elk,  and  has  more  of  the  ass  or  mule  in  its 
shape,  and  is  at  least  equal  in  speed  with  the  deer.  Some 
years  since,  one  of  them  was  seen  on  Cape  Diamond,  above 
Quebec;  he  probably  was  flying  before  some  hunters,  but 
immediately  perceived  he  was  in  no  place  of  safety,  and 
made  scarce  any  more  than  one  leap  from  thence  into  the 
river.  A  wild  goat  on  the  Alps  could  hardly  have  done 
more.  He  afterwards  swam  cross  the  river  with  the  same 
celerity,  but  was  very  Httle  the  better  for  having  so  done. 

Some 
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Some  Canadians  who  were  going  out  against  an  enemy, 
and  lay  encamped  at  point  Levi,  having  perceived  him, 
watched  his  landing,  and  shot  him.  The  ^'°^^  tongue  of  this 
animal  is  highly  esteemed,  and  his  true  country  seems  to 
be  near  Hudson's-Bay.  The  Sieur  Jeremie,  who  passed  sev- 
eral years  in  these  northern  parts,  tells  us,  that  between 
Danish  river  and  Port  Nelson,  prodigious  numbers  of 
them  were  to  be  seen,  which  being  driven  by  the  gnats, 
and  a  sort  of  vermin  called  Tons,  come  to  cool  and  re- 
fresh themselves  by  the  sea-shore,  and  that  for  the  space 
of  forty  or  fifty  leagues  you  are  continually  meeting  herds 
of  ten  thousand  in  number  at  the  least. 

It  appears  that  the  Caribou  has  not  multiplied  greatly 
in  the  most  frequented  parts  of  Canada;  but  the  elk  was 
every  where  found  in  great  numbers,  on  our  first  discov- 
ery of  this  country.  And  these  animals  were  not  only  ca- 
pable of  becoming  a  considerable  article  in  commerce,  but 
also  a  great  conveniency  of  life,  had  there  been  more  care 
taken  to  preserve  them.  This  is  what  has  not  been  done, 
and  whether  it  is  that  the  numbers  of  them  have  been 
thinned,  and  the  species  in  some  sort  diminished,  or  that 
by  frighting  them,  they  have  grown  wilder,  and  so  have 
been  obliged  to  retire  to  other  parts,  nothing  can  be  more 
rare  than  to  meet  with  any  of  them  at  present. 

In  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  New  France,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  the  kind  of  hunting  most  in 
vogue,  is,  that  of  the  buffalo,  which  is  performed  in  this 
manner.  The  huntsmen  draw  up  in  four  lines,  forming  a 
very  large  square,  and  begin  with  setting  the  grass  on  fire, 
that  being  dry  and  very  rank  at  this  season;  they  after- 
wards advance  in  proportion  as  the  fire  gets  ground,  clos- 
ing their  ranks  as  they  go.  The  buffaloes,  which  are  ex- 
tremely timorous  of  fire,  always  fly,  till  at  last  f'""^  they 
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find  themselves  so  hemmed  in,  and  so  close  to  one  another, 
that  generally  not  a  single  beast  escapes.  It  is  affirmed, 
that  no  party  ever  returns  from  hunting  without  having 
killed  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  beasts.  But  lest 
two  different  companies  should  hurt  one  another,  they 
take  care  before  they  set  out,  to  settle  the  time  and  place 
they  intend  to  hunt.  There  are  even  penalties  for  such  as 
transgress  this  regulation,  as  well  as  for  those  who  quit 
their  posts,  and  so  give  the  buffaloes  an  opportunity  of 
escaping.  These  pains  and  penalties  are,  that  the  persons 
transgressing  may  be  stripped  by  any  private  person  at 
will  of  every  thing,  and  which  is  the  greatest  possible  af- 
front to  an  Indian,  their  arms  not  excepted,  they  may 
also  throw  down  their  cabbins.  The  chief  is  subject  to  this 
law  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  any  one  who  should  go  to  re- 
bel against  it,  would  endanger  the  kindling  a  war,  which 
say  they  would  not  be  so  easily  extinguished. 

The  buffalo  of  Canada  is  larger  than  ours;  his  horns  are 
short,  black,  and  low;  there  is  a  great  rough  beard  under 
the  muzzle,  and  another  tuft  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
which  falling  over  the  eyes,  give  him  a  hideous  aspect.  He 
has  on  the  back,  a  hunch  or  swelling,  which  begins  over 
his  haunches,  encreasing  always  as  it  approaches  his 
shoulders.  The  first  rib  forwards  is  a  whole  cubit  higher 
than  those  towards  the  back,  and  is  three  fingers  broad, 
and  the  whole  rising  is  covered  with  a  long  reddish  hair. 
The  rest  of  the  body  is  covered  with  a  black  wool,  in  great 
esteem.  It  is  affirmed,  that  the  fleece  of  a  buffalo  weighs 
eight  pounds.  This  animal  has  a  very  broad  chest,  the 
crupper  pretty  thin,  the  tail  extremely  short,  and  scarce 
any  neck  at  all;  but  the  head  is  larger  than  that  of  ours. 
He  commonly  flies  as  soon  as  he  perceives  any  one,  and 
f^°s]  one  dog  will  make  a  whole  herd  of  them  take  to  the 
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gallop.  He  has  a  very  delicate  and  quick  scent,  and  in  or- 
der to  approach  him  without  being  perceived,  near  enough 
to  shoot  him,  you  must  take  care  not  to  have  the  wind  of 
him.  But  when  he  is  wounded  he  grows  furious  and  will 
turn  upon  the  hunters.  He  is  equally  dangerous  when  the 
cow  buffalo  has  young  newly  brought  forth.  His  flesh  is 
good,  but  that  of  the  female  only  is  eaten,  that  of  the 
male  being  too  hard  and  tough.  As  to  the  hide,  there  is 
none  better  in  the  known  world;  it  is  easily  dressed,  and 
though  exceeding  strong,  becomes  as  supple  and  soft  as 
the  best  chamois  leather.  The  Indians  make  bucklers  of 
it,  which  are  very  light,  and  which  a  musket-ball  will 
hardly  pierce. 

There  is  another  sort  of  buffalo  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hudson's-Bay,  the  hide  and  wool  of  which  are 
equally  valuable  with  those  of  the  sort  now  mentioned. 
The  following  is  what  the  Sieur  Jeremie  says  of  it.  "Fif- 
teen leagues  from  Danes-River,  you  find  the  Sea-wolf- 
River,  there  being  in  fact  great  numbers  of  those  animals 
in  it.  Between  those  two  rivers,  are  a  kind  of  buffaloes, 
called  by  us  Boeufs  musques,  or  musk-buffaloes,'^  from 
their  having  so  strong  a  scent  of  musk,  that,  at  a  certain 
season,  it  is  impossible  to  eat  them.  These  animals  have  a 
very  fine  wool,  it  is  longer  than  that  of  the  Barbary  sheep. 
I  had  some  of  it  brought  over  to  France  in  1708,  of  which 
I  caused  stockings  to  be  made  for  me,  which  were  finer 
than  silk  stockings."  These  buffaloes,  though  smaller  than 
ours,  have,  however,  much  longer  and  thicker  horns; 
their  roots  join  on  the  crown  of  their  heads,  and  reach 
down  by  their  eyes  almost  as  low  as  the  throat;  the  end 
afterwards  bends  upwards,  forming  a  sort  of  crescent. 
Some  of  these  are  so  thick,  f^"^^  that  I  have  seen  some, 

'3  Now  called  the  musk-ox. 
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which  after  being  separated  from  the  skull  weighed  sixty 
pounds  a  pair.  Their  legs  are  very  short,  so  that  this  wool 
continually  trails  along  the  ground  as  they  walk;  which 
renders  them  so  deformed,  that  at  a  small  distance  you 
can  hardly  distinguish  on  which  side  the  head  stands. 
There  is  no  great  number  of  these  animals,  so  that  had 
the  Indians  been  sent  out  to  hunt  them,  the  species  had 
before  now  been  entirely  destroyed.  Add  to  this,  that  as 
their  legs  are  very  short,  they  are  killed  when  the  snow 
lies  deep,  with  lances,  and  are  utterly  incapable  of  es- 
caping. 

The  most  common  animal  in  Canada  at  this  day  is  the 
roe-buck,^"  which  differs  in  nothing  from  ours.  He  is  said 
to  shed  tears  when  he  finds  himself  hard  pressed  by  the 
huntsmen.  When  young  his  skin  is  striped  with  different 
colours;  afterwards  this  hair  falls  off,  and  other  hair  of 
the  same  colour  with  that  of  the  rest  of  these  animals 
grows  up  in  its  stead.  This  creature  is  far  from  being  fierce, 
and  is  easily  tamed;  he  appears  to  be  naturally  a  lover  of 
mankind.  The  tame  female  retires  to  the  woods  when  she 
is  in  rut,  and  after  she  has  had  the  male,  returns  to  her 
master's  house.  When  the  time  of  bringing  forth  is  come, 
she  retires  once  more  to  the  woods,  where  she  remains 
some  days  with  her  young,  and  after  that  she  returns  to 
shew  herself  to  her  master;  she  constantly  visits  her 
young;  they  follow  her  when  they  think  it  is  time,  and 
take  the  fawns,  which  she  continues  to  nourish  in  the 
house.  It  is  surprising  enough  any  of  our  habitations 
should  be  without  whole  herds  of  them;  the  Indians  hunt 
them  only  occasionally. 

There  are  also  many  wolves  in  Canada,  or  rather  a  kind 
of  cats,  for  they  have  nothing  of  the  wolf  '^"^^  but  a  kind 

'^  Called  by  the  Canadians  le  Chevreuil. 
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of  howling;  in  every  other  circumstance  they  are,  says  M. 
Sarrasin,  ex  generefe/ino,  of  the  cat  kind.  These  are  natu- 
ral hunters,  living  only  on  the  animals  they  catch,  and 
which  they  pursue  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  trees. ^^  Their 
flesh  is  white  and  very  good  eating;  their  fur  and  skin  are 
both  well  known  in  France;  this  is  one  of  the  finest  furs  in 
the  whole  country,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  arti- 
cles in  its  commerce.  That  of  a  certain  species  of  black 
foxes,  which  live  in  the  northern  mountains,  is  still  more 
esteemed.  I  have,  however  heard,  that  the  black  fox  of 
Muscovy,  and  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  is  still 
more  highly  valued.  They  are,  moreover,  exceeding  rare 
here,  probably  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  catching 
them. 

There  is  a  more  common  sort,  the  hair  of  which  is  black 
or  grey,  mixed  with  white;  others  of  them  are  quite  grey, 
and  others  again  of  a  tawny  red.  They  are  found  in  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  of  infinite  beauty,  and  with  a  fur  of  an 
argentine  or  silver  grey.  We  find  here  likewise  tygers''^ 
and  wolves  of  a  smaller  sort  than  ours.  The  foxes  hunt  the 
water- fowl  after  a  very  ingenious  manner:  they  advance 
a  little  into  the  water,  and  afterwards  retire,  playing  a 
thousand  an  tick  tricks  on  the  banks.  The  ducks,  bustards,  ^^ 
and  other  such  birds,  tickled  with  the  sport,  approach  the 
fox;  when  he  sees  them  within  reach,  he  keeps  very  quiet 
for  a  while  at  first,  that  he  may  not  frighten  them,  mov- 
ing only  his  tail,  as  if  on  purpose  to  draw  them  still  near- 
er, and  the  foolish  creatures  are  such  dupes  to  his  crafti- 
ness, as  to  come  and  peck  at  his  tail;  the  fox  immediately 
springs  upon  them,  and  seldom  misses  his  aim.  Dogs  have 

'5  Called  k  hup  cervier,  a  kind  of  lynx. 

*^The  tiger  of  Canada  is  a  panther. 

'  ^The  bustard  of  Canada  is  Voutarde  or  the  wild  goose. 

been 
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been  bred  to  the  ^^"^^  same  sport  with  tolerable  success, 
and  the  same  dogs  carry  on  a  fierce  war  against  the  foxes. 

There  is  a  kind  of  polecat,  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Enfant  du  Diable^  or  the  Child  of  the  Devil;  or  B2te  pu- 
ante;  a  title  derived  from  his  ill  scent,  because  his  urine, 
which  he  lets  go,  when  he  finds  himself  pursued,  infects 
the  air  for  half  a  quarter  of  a  league  round;  this  is  in  other 
respects  a  very  beautiful  creature.  He  is  of  the  size  of  a 
small  cat,  but  thicker,  the  skin  or  fur  shining,  and  of  a 
greyish  colour,  with  white  lines,  forming  a  sort  of  oval  on 
the  back  from  the  neck  quite  to  the  tail.  This  tail  is  bushy 
hke  that  of  a  fox,  and  turned  up  like  a  squirrel.'^  Its  fur, 
like  that  of  the  animal  called  Pekan,"-^  another  sort  of 
wild-cat,  much  of  the  same  size  with  ours,  and  of  the  ot- 
ter, the  ordinary  polecat,  the  pitois^  wood-rat,  ermine, 
and  marten,  are  what  is  called  la  menue  pelleterie^  or  les- 
ser peltry.  The  ermine  is  of  the  size  of  our  squirrel,  but  not 
quite  so  long;  his  fur  is  of  a  most  beautiful  white,  and  his 
tail  is  long,  and  the  tip  of  it  black  as  jet;^°  our  martens 
are  not  so  red  as  those  of  France,  and  have  a  much  finer 
fur.  They  commonly  keep  in  the  middle  of  woods,  whence 
they  never  stir  but  once  in  two  or  three  years,  but  always 
in  large  flocks.  The  Indians  have  a  notion,  that  the  year 
in  which  they  leave  the  woods,  will  be  good  for  hunting, 
that  is,  that  there  will  be  a  great  fall  of  snow.  Marten 
skins  sell  actually  here  at  a  crown  a  piece,  I  mean  the  or- 
dinary sort,  for  such  as  are  brown  go  as  high  as  four  livres 
and  upwards. 

The  pitoi  differs  from  the  polecat  only  in  that  its  fur  is 
longer,  blacker,  and  thicker.  These  two  animals  make  war 

''It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  in  this  description  the  skunk  {mephitis  mephitis). 
"The  fisher  {rnustela pennanti) ,  whose  fur  was  highly  prized. 
2  "The  white  fur  of  the  ermine  is  its  winter  coat. 

on 
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on  the  birds,  even  of  the  largest  ^^"'i  sorts,  and  make 
great  ravages  amongst  dove-cotes  and  henroosts.  The 
wood-rat  is  twice  the  size  of  ours;  he  has  a  bushy  tail,  and 
is  of  a  beautiful  silver  grey:  there  are  even  some  entirely 
of  a  most  beautiful  white;  the  female  has  a  bag  under  her 
belly,  which  she  opens  and  shuts  at  pleasure;  in  this  she 
places  her  young  when  she  is  pursued,  and  so  saves  them 
with  herself  from  their  common  enemy." 

With  regard  to  the  squirrel,  this  animal  enjoys  a  toler- 
able degree  of  tranquiUity,  so  that  there  are  a  prodigious 
number  of  them  in  this  country.  They  are  distinguished 
into  three  different  sorts;  the  red,  which  are  exactly  the 
same  with  ours;  those  called  Swisses  of  a  smaller  size,  and 
so  called,  because  they  have  long  stripes  of  red,  white  and 
black,  much  like  the  liveries  of  the  pope's  Swiss  guards; 
and  the  flying  squirrel,  of  much  the  same  size  with  the 
Swisses,  and  with  a  dark  grey  fur;  they  are  called  flying 
squirrels,  not  that  they  really  can  fly,  but  from  their  leap- 
ing from  tree  to  tree,  to  the  distance  of  forty  paces  and 
more.  From  a  higher  place,  they  will  fly  or  leap  double  the 
distance.  What  gives  them  this  facility  of  leaping,  is  two 
membranes,  one  on  each  side,  reaching  between  their  fore 
and  hind  legs,  and  which  when  stretched  are  two  inches 
broad;  they  are  very  thin,  and  covered  over  with  a  sort  of 
cat's  hair  or  down.  This  little  animal  is  easily  tamed,  and 
is  very  lively  except  when  asleep,  which  is  otten  the  case, 
and  he  puts  up  wherever  he  can  find  a  place,  in  one's 
sleeves,  pockets,  and  muffs.  He  first  pitches  upon  his  mas- 
ter, whom  he  will  distinguish  amongst  twenty  persons. 

The  Canadian  porcupine  is  of  the  size  of  a  middling  dog, 
but  shorter  and  not  so  tall;  his  hair  is  about  ^""^  four 
inches  long,  of  the  thickness  of  a  small  stalk  of  corn,  is 

"Some  member  of  the  opossum  family  {didelphis). 

white 
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white,  hollow,  and  very  strong,  especially  upon  the  back; 
these  are  his  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive.  He  darts 
them  at  once  against  any  enemy  who  attempts  his  life, 
and  if  it  pierce  the  flesh  ever  so  little,  it  must  be  instantly 
drawn  out,  otherwise  it  sinks  quite  into  it;  for  this  reason 
people  are  very  cautious  of  letting  their  dogs  come  near 
him.  His  flesh  is  extreme  good  eating.  A  porcupine  roasted 
is  full  as  good  as  a  sucking  pig. 

Hares  and  rabbits  are  like  those  of  Europe,  except  that 
their  hind  legs  are  longer.  Their  skins  are  in  no  great  re- 
quest, as  the  hair  is  continually  falling  off;  it  is  pity,  for 
their  hair  is  exceeding  fine  and  might  be  used  without  det- 
riment in  the  hat-manufacture.  They  grow  grey  in  win- 
ter, and  never  stir  from  their  warrens  or  holes,  where  they 
live  on  the  tenderest  branches  of  the  birch-trees.  In  sum- 
mer they  are  of  a  carrotty  red;  the  fox  makes  a  continual 
and  a  most  cruel  war  upon  them  summer  and  winter, 
and  the  Indians  take  them  in  winter  on  the  snow,  with 
gins,  when  they  go  out  in  search  of  provisions. 

/  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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LETTER    EIGHTH. 

Description  of  the  country  between  lake  St.  Peter  and^lon- 
treal;  in  what  it  differs  from  that  near  Quebec.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  island  and  city  of  Montreal,  and  the  country 
adjacent.  Of  the  sea-cow^  sea-wolf,  porpoise,  and  whale- 
fishery. 


Montreal,  March  20,  1721. 
Madam, 

I  SET  out  on  the  13th  from  St.  Francis,  and  next  day 
arrived  in  this  city.  In  this  passage,  which  is  about 
twenty  leagues,  I  had  not  the  same  pleasure  as  for- 
merly of  performing  the  same  journey  by  water  in  a  ca- 
noe, in  the  finest  weather  imaginable,'  and  in  viewing,  as 
I  advanced,  channels  and  pieces  of  water  without  end, 
formed  by  a  multitude  of  islands,  which  seemed  at  a  dis- 
tance part  of  the  Continent,  and  to  stop  the  river  in  his 
course,  those  delightful  scenes  which  were  perpetually 
varying  like  the  scenes  of  a  theatre,  and  which  one  would 
think  had  been  contrived  on  purpose  for  the  pleasure  of 
travellers;  I  had,  however,  some  amends  made  me  by  the 
singular  sight  of  an  Archipelago,  become,  in  some  sort,  a 

'  Charlevoix  is  here  referring  to  his  former  residence  in  Canada,  when  in  1708  he  vis- 
ited Montreal  during  the  summer  months. 

Continent, 
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Continent,  and  by  the  conveniency  of  taking  the  air  in 
my  cariole,  on  channels  lying  f"^^  between  two  islands, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  planted  by  the  hand  like  so 
many  orangeries. 

With  respect  to  the  prospect,  it  cannot  be  called  beau- 
tiful at  this  season.  Nothing  can  be  more  dismal  than  that 
universal  whiteness,  which  takes  place  in  the  room  of  that 
vast  variety  of  colours,  the  greatest  charm  of  the  coun- 
try, than  the  trees  which  present  nothing  to  the  view,  but 
naked  tops,  and  whole  branches  are  covered  with  icicles. 
Further,  Madam,  the  lake  of  St.  Francis  is  in  this  country, 
what  the  Loire  is  in  France.  Towards  Quebec  the  lands 
are  good,  though  generally  without  any  thing  capable 
of  affording  pleasure  to  the  sight;  in  other  respects,  this 
climate  is  very  rude;  as  the  further  you  go  down  the  river, 
the  nearer  you  approach  to  the  north,  and  consequently 
the  colder  it  becomes.  Quebec  lies  in  47  deg.  56  min.  The 
Three  Rivers  in  46  deg.  and  a  few  minutes;  and  Montreal 
between  44  and  45;  the  river  above  lake  St.  Peter  making 
and  winding  towards  the  south.  One  would  think  there- 
fore, after  passing  Richelieu  islands,  that  one  were  trans- 
ported into  another  climate.  The  air  becomes  softer  and 
more  temperate,  the  country  more  level,  the  river  more 
pleasant,  and  the  banks  infinitely  more  agreeable  and  de- 
lightful. You  meet  with  islands  from  time  to  time,  some 
of  which  are  inhabited,  and  others  in  their  natural  state, 
which  afford  the  sight  the  finest  landskips  in  the  world;  in 
a  word,  this  is  the  T'ouraine  and  the  Limagne  o^  Auvergne, 
compared  with  the  provinces  oi  Maine  and  Normandy. 

The  island  of  Montreal,  which  is,  as  it  were  the  centre 
of  this  fine  country,  is  ten  leagues  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  near  four  leagues  in  its  greatest  breadth;  the 
mountain  whence  it  derives  it  name,  ^^^^  and  which  has 

two 
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two  summits  of  unequal  height,  is  situated  almost  in  the 
middle  between  its  two  extremities,  and  only  at  the  dis- 
tance of  near  half  a  league  from  the  south-shore  of  it,  on 
which  Montreal  is  built.  This  city  was  first  called  Fi//e 
Marie  by  its  founders,  but  this  name  has  never  obtained 
the  sanction  of  custom  in  conversation,  and  holds  place 
only  in  the  public  acts,  and  amongst  the  lords  proprie- 
taries, who  are  exceeding  jealous  of  it.^  These  lords,  who 
are  not  only  lords  of  the  city,  but  also  of  the  whole  island, 
are  the  governors  of  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpicius;  and  as 
almost  all  the  lands  on  it  are  excellent,  and  well  cultivated, 
and  the  city  as  populous  as  Quebec,  we  may  venture  to  say, 
this  lordship  is  well  worth  half  a  score  the  best  in  all  Can- 
ada.3  This  is  the  fruit  of  the  industry  and  wisdom  of  the 
lords  proprietors  of  this  island,  and  it  is  certain,  that  had  it 
been  parcelled  out  amongst  a  score  of  proprietors,  it  would 
neither  have  been  in  the  flourishing  state  in  which  we  now 
see  it,  nor  would  the  inhabitants  have  been  near  so  happy. 
The  city  of  Montreal  has  a  very  pleasing  aspect,  and  is 
besides  conveniently  situated,  the  streets  well  laid  out, 
and  the  houses  well  built.  The  beauty  of  the  country 
round  it,  and  of  its  prospects,  inspire  a  certain  chearful- 
ness  of  which  every  body  is  perfectly  sensible.  It  is  not 
fortified,  only  a  simple  palisado  with  bastions,  and  in  a 
very  indifferent  condition,  with  a  sorry  redoubt  on  a  small 
spot,  which  serves  as  a  sort  of  outwork,  and  terminates  in 
a  gentle  declivity,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  small  square, 
which  is  all  the  defence  it  has.  This  is  the  place  you  first 
find  on  your  entering  the  city  on  the  side  of  Quebec.  It  is 

»Ville-Marie  de  Montreal  was  a  religious  foundation,  begun  in  1642  by  Paul  de 
Chomedy  Sieur  de  Maisonneuve,  as  a  military  frontier  for  the  harassed  colony  of  New 
France. 

3  In  1663  the  Company  of  Montreal  resigned  the  seigniory  into  the  hands  of  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  which  still  retains  seigniorial  rights  over  the  city. 

not 
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not  yet  quite  forty  years  since  it  was  entirely  without  any 
fortifications,  and  consequently  was  every  day  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  English  ^"^^  and  Indians,  who 
could  easily  have  burnt  it.  The  Chevalier  de  Callieres, 
brother  to  him  who  was  plenipotentiary  at  Ryswick,  was 
he  who  first  inclosed  it,  whilst  he  was  governor  of  it/ 
There  has  been  some  years  since  a  project  for  walling  it 
round;s  but  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  bring  the  inhab- 
itants to  contribute  to  it.  They  are  brave,  but  far  from 
rich;  they  have  been  already  found  very  hard  to  be  per- 
suaded to  the  necessity  of  this  expence,  and  are  fully  per- 
suaded that  their  own  courage  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
defend  their  city  against  all  invaders.  Our  Canadians  in 
general  have  a  good  opinion  of  themselves  in  this  particu- 
lar, and  we  must  acknowledge,  not  without  good  grounds. 
But  by  a  natural  consequence  of  this  self-sufficiency  it  is 
much  easier  to  surprise  than  to  defeat  them. 

Montreal  is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  situated  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  which  rising  gently,  divides  the  city 
lengthwise  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  though  you 
can  scarce  perceive  the  ascent  from  the  one  to  the  other; 
the  hospital,  royal-magazines,  and  place  of  arms,  are  in 
the  lower-town,  which  is  also  the  quarter  in  which  the 
merchants  for  the  most  part  have  their  houses.  The  semi- 
nary and  parish-church,^  the  convent  of  the  Recollects,  the 
Jesuits,  the  daughters  of  the  congregation,  the  governor, 

■'Louis  Hector  Chevalier  de  Callieres  was  governor  of  New  France  from  the  time  of 
Frontenac's  death  in  1698  to  his  own  death  in  1703;  before  his  term  as  governor  he  was 
head  of  the  Montreal  government. 

sThis  project  has  since  been  put  in  execution. — Charlevoix.  The  wooden  palisade 
was  replaced  by  a  stone  wall  and  moat  built  from  1721  to  1726. 

*The  present  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  was  built  in  1710  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  build- 
ings in  Montreal.  Just  to  the  east  of  the  Seminary  stands  the  present  parish  church  of 
Notre  Dame  built  in  1824.  The  old  church  of  which  Charlevoix  speaks  stood  across  the 
Place  d'Armes. 

and 
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and  most  of  the  officers  dwell  in  the  high-town.  Beyond  a 
small  stream  coming  from  the  north-west,  and  which  ter- 
minates the  city  on  this  side,  you  come  to  a  few  houses  and 
the  hospital-general;  and  turning  towards  the  right  be- 
yond the  Recollects,  whose  convent  is  at  the  extremity  of 
the  city,  on  the  same  side,  there  is  a  kind  of  suburb  begin- 
ning to  be  built,  which  will  in  time  be  a  very  fine  quarter. 

[2IS]  The  Jesuits  have  only  a  small  house  here,  but  their 
church,  the  roof  of  which  is  just  upon  the  point  of  being 
finished,  is  large  and  well  built.''  The  convent  of  the  Recol- 
lects is  more  spacious,  and  their  community  more  numer- 
ous. The  seminary  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town;  they  seem 
to  have  thought  more  of  rendering  it  solid  and  commodi- 
ous than  magnificent;  you  may,  however,  still  discover  it 
to  be  the  manor-house;  it  communicates  with  the  parish- 
church,  which  has  much  more  the  air  of  a  cathedral  than 
that  of  Quebec.  Divine  worship  is  celebrated  here  with  a 
modesty  and  dignity  which  inspire  the  spectators  with  an 
awful  notion  of  that  God  who  is  worshipped  in  it. 

The  house  of  the  daughters  of  the  Congregation,  though 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  is  still  too  small  to  lodge  so 
numerous  a  community.  This  is  the  head  of  an  order  and 
the  noviciate  of  an  institute,  which  ought  to  be  so  much 
the  dearer  to  New  France,  and  to  this  city  in  particular,  on 
account  of  its  taking  its  rise  in  it;  and  as  the  whole  colony 
has  felt  the  advantage  of  so  noble  an  endowment.^  The 

7The  property  of  the  Jesuits  stood  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.  It  was  erected  in  1692- 
94  and  burned  in  1804.  For  a  representation  of  its  appearance  see  Thwaites,  Jesuit  Re- 
lations, Ixiv,  135. 

*The  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame  were  members  of  a  teaching  order 
founded  in  1659  by  Marguerite  Bourgeois.  Their  property  was  on  Notre  Dame  and  St. 
Jean  Baptiste  streets;  there  their  foundress  died  in  1700.  In  1853  the  sisters  purchased 
"Monklands,"  former  residence  of  the  governors  of  Montreal,  on  the  northwestern 
slope  of  Mont  Royal.  There  they  have  one  of  the  largest  educational  institutions  in 
Canada.  From  their  robes  they  are  called  Black  Nuns. 

Hotel-Dieu, 
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Hotel-Dieu,  or  Hospital  is  served  by  these  nuns,  the  first  of 
whom  came  from  la  Fleche  in  Anjou.  They  are  poor,  which, 
however,  neither  appears  in  their  hall,  or  yards,  which  are 
spacious,  well-furnished,  and  extremely  well  provided  with 
beds;  nor  in  their  church,  which  is  handsome,  and  exceed- 
ing richly  ornamented;  nor  in  their  house,  which  is  well 
built,  neat  and  commodious;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time 
ill-fed,  though  all  of  them  are  indefatigable  either  in  the 
instruction  of  the  youth  or  in  taking  care  of  the  sick.'* 

The  hospital-general  owes  its  foundation  to  a  private 
person  called  Charron,  who  associated  with  se-  ^"^^  veral 
pious  persons,  not  only  for  this  good  work,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide school-masters  for  the  country-parishes,  who  should 
perform  the  same  functions  with  respect  to  the  boys, 
which  the  sisters  of  the  congregation  did  with  regard  to 
the  fair  sex;  but  this  society  soon  dissolved;  some  being 
called  off  by  their  private  concerns,  and  others  by  their 
natural  inconstancy,  so  that  the  Sieur  Charron  was  soon 
left  alone.  He  was  not  however  discouraged,  he  emptied 
his  purse,  and  found  the  secretof  making  several  persons  in 
power  open  theirs;  he  built  a  house,  assembled  masters 
and  hospitallers,  and  men  took  a  pleasure  in  aiding  and 
impowering  one  who  spared  neither  his  money  nor  his  la- 
bour, and  whom  no  difficulties  were  capable  of  deterring. 
Lastly,  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1719,  he  had  the  consolation  to  see  his  project  beyond  all 
fear  of  miscarrying,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  hospital- 
general.  The  house  is  a  fine  edifice  and  the  church  a  very 
handsome  one.  The  school-masters  are  still  on  no  solid 
foundations  in  the  parishes,  and  the  prohibition  made 

"The  foundress  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  was  Jeanne  Mance,  who  came  over  with  Maison- 
neuve.  Her  hospital  was  opened  in  1644,  on  St.  Paul  Street;  the  buildings  were  burned 
three  times.  In  1861  the  hospital  was  removed  to  the  newer  part  of  the  city.  The  build- 
ings on  the  original  site  are  still  called  the  Nuns'  Buildings. 

them 
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them  by  the  court  of  wearing  an  uniform  dress,  and  of  tak- 
ing simple  vows,  may  possibly  occasion  this  project  to  be 
discontinued.'" 

Between  the  island  of  Montreal  and  the  Continent  on 
the  north  side,  is  another  island  of  about  eight  leagues  in 
length,  and  full  two  in  breadth  where  broadest.  This  was 
at  first  called  Flsle  de  Montmagny,  after  a  governor-gen- 
eral of  Canada  of  this  name;  it  was  afterwards  granted  to 
the  Jesuits,  who  gave  it  the  name  olVIsle  Jesus,  which  it 
still  retains,  though  it  has  passed  from  them  to  the  supe- 
riors of  the  seminary  of  Quebec,"  who  have  begun  to 
plant  it  with  inhabitants,  and  as  the  soil  is  ^"^^  excellent, 
there  is  ground  to  hope  it  will  very  soon  be  cleared. 

The  channel  which  separates  the  two  islands,  bears  the 
name  oi  the  river  of  Meadows,  as  it  runs  between  very  fine 
ones.  Its  course  is  interrupted  in  the  middle  by  a  rapid 
current,  called  the  Fall  of  the  Recollect,  in  memory  of  a 
monk  of  that  order  drowned  in  it."  The  religious  of  the 
seminary  of  Montreal  had,  for  a  great  while,  an  Indian 
mission  in  this  place,  which  they  have  lately  transported 
somewhere  else. 

The  third  arm  of  the  river  is  interspersed  with  so  prodi- 
gious a  multitude  of  islands,  that  there  is  almost  as  much 

"Jean  Francois  Charron,  a  native  of  Normandy,  came  to  New  France  imbued  with 
religious  ardor;  he  first  tried  in  1688  to  found  an  order  for  the  teaching  of  young  men, 
then  a  hospital  to  succor  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  The  young  men  who  joined  him 
were  called  the  Freres  Charron ;  they  took  simple  vows  and  adopted  a  costume.  This  or- 
der was  not  favored  by  the  authorities  of  Canada,  and  in  1718  Charron  went  to  France 
to  obtain  funds;  he  died  the  next  year  on  the  return  voyage.  His  hospital  passed  in  1747 
into  the  keeping  of  the  Grey  Nuns  founded  twelve  years  earlier  by  Madame  Youville. 
This  hospital  is  still  maintained  by  the  nuns. 

"  Frangois  Laval  de  Montmorency  was  one  of  a  group  of  five  young  men  who  found- 
ed in  Paris  a  society  for  foreign  missions  {Societe  des  Missions  Etrangeres) .  When  Laval 
became  bishop  of  Canada  he  extended  its  operations  to  that  colony. 

"Now  called  Riviere  des  Prairies  or  Back  River,  north  of  Montreal  Island.  Father 
Nicolas  Viel  was  drowned  in  1625  at  the  Sault  au  RecoUet  as  he  was  returning  from  the 
Huron  country.  There  is  still  a  village  at  the  Sault. 

land 
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land as  water.  This  channel  bears  the  name  oi Milks  Isles^ 
or  the  Thousand  Islands,  or  St.  John's  River.'^  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Isle  Jesus,  is  the  small  island  I'lsle  Bizard, 
from  the  name  of  a  Swiss  officer,  whose  property  it  was, 
and  who  died  a  major  of  Montreal.'^  A  little  higher  towards 
the  south,  you  find  the  island  Perrot,  thus  termed  from  M. 
Perrot,  who  was  the  first  governor  of  Montreal,  and  the 
father  of  the  countess  de  la  Roche  Allard,  and  of  the  lady 
of  the  president  Lubert.  This  island  is  almost  two  leagues 
every  way,  and  the  soil  is  excellent;  they  are  beginning  to 
clear  it.'^  The  island  Bizard  terminates  the  lake  of  the  two 
mountains,  as  the  island  Perrot  separates  it  from  that  of 
St.  Louis. 

The  lake  of  the  two  mountains  is  properly  the  opening 
of  the  great  river,  otherwise  called  la  Riviere  des  Outao- 
wais,  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  two  leagues  long,  and 
almost  as  many  broad. '^  That  of  St.  Louis  is  something 
larger,  but  is  only  a  widening  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
Hitherto  the  ^^'^^  French  colony  reached  no  further  to 
the  westward;  but  they  begin  to  make  new  plantations 
higher  up  the  river,  and  the  soil  is  every  where  excellent. 

What  has  been  the  preservation,  or  at  least  the  safety 
of  Montreal,  and  all  the  country  round  it  during  the  last 
wars,  is  two  villages  of  Iroquois  Christians,  and  the  fort 

■^Now  la  Riviere  de  I'Assomption ;  its  Indian  name  was  Outaragausipi. 

•'I Jacques  Bizard,  born  in  1642,  came  to  Canada  in  1678,  married  at  Montreal 
Jeanne  Closse  and  there  died  in  1692.  He  obtained  from  Frontenac  the  grant  of  his 
island. 

'Spranfois  Marie  Perrot  came  in  1670  to  Canada  with  Talon,  whose  niece  he  had 
married,  and  was  made  governor  of  Montreal.  His  concession  of  Isle  Perrot  he  utilized 
to  erect  a  trading  post  and  to  deal  fraudulently  with  the  Indians.  Frontenac  sent  him  to 
France  in  1674,  where  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Bastille.  Having  been  re- 
stored to  his  governorship,  he  returned  to  Montreal,  going  thence  to  Acadia  as  gover- 
nor from  1684  to  1687. 

'*The  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  an  expansion  of  the  Ottawa  River,  is  twenty-four 
miles  long,  varying  from  one  to  six  miles  in  breadth. 

of 


of  Chambly.  The  first  of  these  villages  is  that  of  Saidt  St. 
Lewis y  situated  on  the  Continent,  on  the  south-side  of  the 
river,  and  three  leagues  above  Montreal. ^^  It  is  very  pop- 
ulous, and  has  ever  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  our  strong- 
est barriers  against  the  idolatrous  Iroquois,  and  the  Eng- 
lish of  New- York.  It  has  already  changed  its  situation 
twice  within  the  space  of  two  leagues.  Its  second  station, 
when  I  saw  it  in  1708,  was  near  a  rapid  stream,  called 
Sault  St.  Lewis,  which  name  it  still  retains  though  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  it.  It  appears  to  have  entirely 
fixed  at  last;  for  the  church  which  they  are  just  about  to 
finish,  and  the  missionaries'  house  are  each  in  their  own 
kind  two  of  the  finest  edifices  in  all  Canada;  the  situation 
of  them  is  charming.  The  river  which  is  very  broad  in  this 
place  is  embellished  with  several  islands,  which  have  a 
very  pleasant  aspect.  The  island  of  Montreal  is  well 
stocked  with  inhabitants,  forms  the  view  on  one  hand, 
and  the  sight  has  no  bounds  on  the  other  side,  except  lake 
St.  Louis,  which  begins  a  little  above  this. 

The  second  village  bears  the  name  of  la  Montagne, 
having  been  for  a  long  time  situated  on  the  double-headed 
mountain,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  island.  It  has 
since  been  translated  to  the  fall  of  the  Recollect,  as  I  have 
already  told  you;  it  now  stands  on  the  Terra  Firma  oppo- 
site to  the  western  extremity  of  the  island.  The  ecclesias- 
ticks  of  the  semi-  '"''^  nary  of  Montreal  govern  in  it.'^ 
There  have  many  brave  warriors  come  from  these  two 
towns,  and  the  terror  which  prevailed  here  was  admirable 
till  the  avarice  of  our  dealers  introduced  drunkenness 

"See  description  of  this  fort  and  village  post. 

'^This  mission  village  still  exists  on  its  third  site,  and  is  now  called  Oka.  The  Sulpi- 
cians  began  it  in  1 677 ;  fourteen  years  later  it  was  raided  by  the  Iroquois.  Then  removed 
in  1704  to  Sault  au  Recollet,  it  was  established  on  its  present  site  just  before  Charle- 
voix's visit. 

amongst 
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amongst  them,  which  has  made  still  greater  savages  here 
than  in  the  missions  of  St.  Francis  and  Beckancourt. 

The  missionaries  have  in  vain  employed  all  their  indus- 
try and  vigilance  to  put  a  stop  to  the  torrent  of  this  dis- 
order; in  vain  have  they  made  use  of  the  aid  of  the  secular 
arm,  threatned  them  with  the  wrath  of  heaven,  made 
use  of  the  most  persuasive  arguments,  all  has  been  to  no 
purpose,  and  even  where  it  was  impossible  not  to  discov- 
er the  hand  of  God  stretched  out  against  the  authors  of 
this  evil,  all  have  been  found  insufficient  to  bring  those 
Christians  back  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  who  had  been 
once  blindfolded  by  the  sordid  and  most  contemptible 
passion  of  lucre.  Even  in  the  very  streets  of  Montreal,  are 
seen  the  most  shocking  spectacles,  the  never-failing  ef- 
fects of  the  drunkenness  of  these  barbarians;  husbands, 
wives,  fathers,  mothers,  children,  brothers  and  sisters, 
seizing  one  another  by  the  throats,  tearing  of  one  another 
by  the  ears,  and  worrying  one  another  with  their  teeth 
like  so  many  inraged  wolves.  The  air  resounded  during 
the  night  with  their  cries  and  bowlings  much  more  horri- 
ble than  those  with  which  wild  beasts  affright  the  woods. 

Those,  who  perhaps  have  greatest  reason  to  reproach 
themselves  with  these  horrors,  are  the  first  to  ask  wheth- 
er they  are  Christians.  One  might  answer  them,  yes,  they 
are  Christians,  and  New  Converts  who  know  not  what 
they  do;  but  those  who  in  cold  blood,  and  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  f"**^  what  they  are  about,  reduce,  from  sor- 
did motives  of  avarice,  those  simple  people  to  this  condi- 
tion, can  they  be  imagined  to  have  any  religion  at  all?  We 
certainly  know  that  an  Indian  will  give  all  he  is  worth  for 
one  glass  of  brandy,  this  is  strong  temptation  to  our  deal- 
ers, against  which,  neither  the  exclamations  of  their  pas- 
tors, nor  the  zeal  and  authority  of  the  magistrate,  nor  re- 
spect 
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spect  for  the  laws,  nor  the  severity  of  the  divine  justice, 
nor  the  dread  of  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty,  nor  the 
thoughts  of  a  Hell  hereafter,  of  which  these  barbarians 
exhibit  a  very  striking  picture,  have  been  able  to  avail. 
But  it  is  time  to  turn  away  our  eyes  from  so  disagreeable 
a  speculation. 

The  chief  part  of  the  peltry  or  fur-trade,  after  the  north- 
ern and  western  nations  left  off  frequenting  the  city  of  the 
Three  Rivers,  was  for  some  time  carried  on  at  Montreal, 
whither  the  Indians  resorted  at  certain  seasons  from  all 
parts  of  Canada.  This  was  a  kind  of  fair,  which  drew  great 
numbers  of  French  to  this  city.  The  governor  general  and 
intendant  came  hither  likewise,  and  made  use  of  those  oc- 
casions to  settle  any  differences  which  might  have  hap- 
pened amongst  our  allies.  But  should  your  Grace  happen 
by  chance  to  light  on  la  Hontan's  book,  where  he  treats  of 
this  fair,  I  must  caution  you  to  be  on  your  guard  lest  you 
take  every  thing  he  says  of  it  for  matter  of  fact.'^  He  has 
even  forgot  to  give  it  so  much  as  an  air  of  probability. 
The  women  of  Montreal  never  gave  any  ground  for  what 
this  author  lays  to  their  charge,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
fear  for  their  honour  with  respect  to  the  Indians.  It  is 
without  example  that  any  of  them  have  ever  taken  the 
least  liberty  with  any  French  woman,  even  when  they 
have  been  their  prisoners.  They  have  never  been  subject 
to  the  least  temptation  by  them,  ^'^'^  and  it  were  to  be 
wished,  that  Frenchmen  had  the  same  distaste  of  the  In- 
dian women.  La  Hon  tan  could  not  be  ignorant  of  what  is 
notorious  to  the  whole  country;  but  he  had  a  mind  to  ren- 
der his  account  entertaining;  on  which  account  every 
thing  true  or  false  was  the  same  to  him.  One  is  always  sure 
of  pleasing  some  people  of  a  certain  cast,  by  observing  no 

"Lahontan,  Voyages  to  North  Atnerica  (Thwaites  edition,  Chicago,  1905),  92-95. 

measure 
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measure  in  the  liberty  one  assumes  of  inventing,  calumni- 
ating, and  in  one  way  of  expressing  ourselves  on  certain 
topicks. 

There  are  still  now  and  then  companies  or  rather  flotil- 
las of  Indians  arriving  at  Montreal,  but  nothing  in  com- 
parison of  what  used  to  resort  hither  in  time  past.  The 
war  of  the  Iroquois  is  what  has  interrupted  the  great  con- 
course of  Indians  in  the  colony.  In  order  to  provide  against 
this  evil,  store-houses  have  been  erected  in  the  countries 
of  most  Indian  nations,  together  with  forts,  in  which  there 
is  always  a  governor  and  a  garrison,  strong  enough  to  se- 
cure the  merchandize  in  them.  The  Indians  are  above  all 
things  desirous  there  should  be  a  gunsmith  amongst  them, 
and  in  several  there  are  missionaries,  who  would  generally 
do  more  good  there,  were  there  no  other  Frenchmen  with 
them  besides  themselves.  It  would,  one  would  think,  haye 
been  proper  to  have  restored  things  upon  the  old  footing, 
especially  as  there  is  an  universal  peace  and  tranquillity 
all  over  the  colony.  This  would  have  been  a  good  means 
of  restraining  the  Coureurs  de  Bois,  whose  avidity,  with- 
out mentioning  all  the  disorders  introduced  by  libertin- 
ism, which  occasions  a  thousand  meannesses,  which  ren- 
der us  contemptible  to  the  barbarians,  has  lowered  the 
price  of  our  commodities,  and  raised  that  of  their  peltry. 
Besides  that,  the  Indians,  who  are  by  nature  haughty, 
have  grown  inso-  ^"^^  lent  since  they  have  seen  themselves 
courted  by  us. 

The  fishery  is  much  more  hkely  and  proper  to  enrich 
Canada  than  the  fur-trade;  which  is  also  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Indians.  There  are  two  reasons  for  apply- 
ing to  this,  which,  however,  have  not  been  able  to  induce 
our  planters  to  make  it  the  principal  object  of  their  com- 
merce. I  have  nothing  to  add,  to  what  I  have  already  had 

the 
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the  honour  to  tell  you  with  respect  to  the  cod-fishery, 
which  is  alone  worth  more  than  a  Peru,  had  the  founders 
of  New  France  taken  proper  measures  to  secure  the  pos- 
session of  it  to  us.  I  begin  with  that  of  the  sea-wolf,  sea- 
cow,  and  porpoise,  which  may  be  carried  on  over  all  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  even  a  great  way  up  that  river. 

The  sea-wolf  owes  its  name  to  its  cry,  which  is  a  sort  of 
howling,  for  as  to  its  figure  it  has  nothing  of  the  wolf,  nor 
of  any  known  land  animal.'"'  Lescarbot  affirms,  that  he 
has  heard  some  of  them,  whose  cry  resembled  that  of  a 
screech-owl;  but  this  might  possibly  have  been  the  cry  of 
young  ones,  whose  voice  was  not  as  yet  arrived  at  its  full 
tone.  Moreover,  Madam,  they  never  hesitate  in  this  coun- 
try to  place  the  sea- wolf  in  the  rank  of  fishes,  tho'  it  is  far 
from  being  dumb,  is  brought  forth  on  shore,  on  which  it 
lives  at  least  as  much  as  in  the  water,  is  covered  with  hair, 
in  a  word,  though  nothing  is  wanting  to  it,  which  consti- 
tutes an  animal  truly  amphibious.  But  we  are  now  in  a 
new  world,  and  it  must  not  be  expected  we  should  always 
speak  the  language  of  the  old,  and  as  custom,  the  author- 
ity of  which  is  never  disputed,  has  put  it  in  possession 
of  all  its  own  rights.  Thus  the  war  which  is  carried  on 
against  the  sea-wolf,  though  often  on  shore,  ^^^^  and  with 
muskets,  is  called  a  fishery;  and  that  carried  on  against 
the  beaver,  though  in  the  water,  and  with  nets,  is  called 
hunting. 

The  head  of  the  sea-wolf  resembles  pretty  much  that  of 
a  dog;  he  has  four  very  short  legs,  especially  the  hind  legs; 
in  every  other  circumstance  he  is  entirely  a  fish:  he  rather 
crawls  than  walks  on  his  legs;  those  before  are  armed  with 
nails,  the  hind  being  shaped  like  fins;  his  skin  is  hard,  and 
is  covered  with  a  short  hair  of  various  colours.  There  are 

^"The  hup  marin  here  described  is  the  seal  {Phoca  vitulina). 
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some  entirely  white,  as  they  are  all  when  first  brought 
forth;  some  grow  black,  and  others  red,  as  they  grow  old- 
er, and  others  again  of  both  colours  together. 

The  fishermen  distinguish  several  sorts  of  sea- wolves; 
the  largest  weigh  two  thousand  weight,  and  it  is  pretend- 
ed have  sharper  snouts  than  the  rest.  There  are  some  of 
them  which  flounce  only  in  water;  our  sailors  call  them 
brasseurSy  as  they  call  another  sort  naUy  of  which  I  neith- 
er know  the  origin  nor  meaning.  Another  sort  are  called 
Grosses  teteSy  Thick-heads.  Some  of  their  young  are  very 
alert,  and  dextrous  in  breaking  the  nets  spread  for  them; 
these  are  of  a  greyish  colour,  are  very  gamesome,  full  of 
mettle,  and  as  handsome  as  an  animal  of  this  figure  can 
be;  the  Indians  accustom  them  to  follow  them  like  little 
dogs,  and  eat  them  nevertheless. 

M.  Denys  mentions  two  sorts  of  sea-wolves,  which  he 
found  on  the  coasts  of  Acadia;  one  of  them,  says  he,  are 
so  very  large,  that  their  young  ones  are  bigger  than  our 
largest  hogs.  He  adds,  that  a  little  while  after  they  are 
brought  forth,  the  parents  lead  them  to  the  water,  and 
from  time  to  time  ^"''^  conduct  them  back  on  shore  to 
suckle  them;  that  this  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  month  of 
February,  when  the  young  ones,  which  they  are  not  de- 
sirous of  catching,  scarce  ever  go  to  the  water;  thus  on  the 
first  alarm  the  old  ones  take  to  flight,  making  a  prodi- 
gious noise  to  advertise  their  young,  that  they  ought  to  fol- 
low them,  which  summons  they  never  fail  to  obey,  pro- 
vided the  fishermen  do  not  quickly  stop  them  by  a  knock 
on  the  snout  with  a  stick,  which  is  sufficient  to  kill  them. 
The  number  of  these  animals  upon  that  coast  must  needs 
be  prodigious;  if  it  is  true,  what  the  same  author  assures 
us,  that  eight  hundred  of  these  young  ones  have  been  ta- 
ken in  one  day. 

The 
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The  second  sort  mentioned  by  M.  Denys  are  very 
small,  one  of  them  yielding  only  a  quantity  of  oil  suffi- 
cient to  fill  its  own  bladder.  These  last  never  go  to  any  dis- 
tance from  the  sea-shore,  and  have  always  one  of  their 
number  upon  duty  by  way  of  sentry.  At  the  first  signal  he 
gives,  they  all  plunge  into  the  sea;  some  time  after  they  ap- 
proach the  land,  and  raise  themselves  on  their  hind  legs, 
to  see  whether  there  is  any  danger;  but  in  spite  of  all  their 
precautions  great  numbers  of  them  are  surprized  on  shore, 
it  being  scarce  possible  to  catch  them  any  other  way. 

It  is  by  all  agreed,  that  the  flesh  of  the  sea-wolf  is  good 
eating,  but  it  turns  much  better  to  account  to  make  oil  of 
it,  which  is  no  very  difficult  operation.  They  melt  the 
blubber  fat  of  it  over  the  fire  which  dissolves  into  an  oil. 
Oftentimes  they  content  themselves  with  erecting  what 
they  call  charniers,  a  name  given  to  large  squares  of  boards 
or  plank,  on  which  is  spread  the  flesh  of  a  number  of  sea- 
wolves;  here  it  melts  of  itself,  and  the  oil  runs  f"^] 
through  a  hole  contrived  for  the  purpose.  This  oil  when 
fresh  is  good  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen,  but  that  of  the 
young  ones  soon  grows  rank;  and  that  of  the  others  if 
kept  for  any  considerable  time,  becomes  too  dry.  In  this 
case  it  is  made  use  of  to  burn,  or  in  currying  of  leather.  It 
keeps  long  clear,  has  no  smell,  sediment,  or  impurity 
whatsoever  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  colony  great  numbers  of  the  hides 
of  sea- wolves  were  made  use  of  for  muffs.  This  fashion  has 
long  been  laid  aside,  so  that  the  general  use  they  are  now 
put  to,  is  the  covering  of  trunks  and  chests.  When  tanned, 
they  have  almost  the  same  grain  with  Morocco  leather; 
they  are  not  quite  so  fine,  but  are  less  liable  to  crack,  and 
keep  longer  quite  fresh,  and  look  as  if  new.  Very  good 
shoes  and  boots  have  been  made  of  them,  which  let  in  no 

water. 
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water.  They  also  cover  seats  with  them,  and  the  wood 
wears  out  before  the  leather;  they  tan  these  hides  here 
with  the  bark  of  the  oak,  and  in  the  dye  stuff  with  which 
they  use  black,  is  mixed  a  powder  made  from  a  certain 
stone  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  This  is  called  thunder- 
stone,  or  marcasite  of  the  mines. 

The  sea-wolves  couple  and  bring  forth  their  young  on 
rocks,  and  sometimes  on  the  ice;  their  common  litter  is 
two,  which  they  often  suckle  in  the  water,  but  oftener  on 
shore;  when  they  would  teach  them  to  swim  they  carry 
them,  say  they,  on  their  backs,  then  throw  them  off  in  the 
water,  afterwards  taking  them  up  again,  and  continue 
this  sort  of  instruction  till  the  young  ones  are  able  to 
swim  alone.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  an  odd  sort  of  fish,  and 
which  nature  seems  not  to  have  instructed  in  what  most 
sort  of  land  animals  do  the  moment  ^"^^  they  are  brought 
forth.  The  sea-wolf  has  very  acute  senses,  which  are  his 
sole  means  of  defence;  he  is,  however,  often  surprized  in 
spite  of  all  his  vigilance,  as  I  have  already  taken  notice; 
but  the  most  common  way  of  catching  them  is  the  fol- 
lowing. 

It  is  the  custom  of  this  animal  to  enter  the  creeks  with 
the  tide;  when  the  fishermen  have  found  out  such  creeks 
to  which  great  numbers  of  sea- wolves  resort,  they  enclose 
them  with  stakes  and  nets,  leaving  only  a  small  opening 
for  the  sea-wolves  to  enter;  as  soon  as  it  is  high-water  they 
shut  this  opening,  so  that  when  the  tide  goes  out  the  fishes 
remain  a-dry,  and  are  easily  dispatched.  They  also  follow 
them  in  canoes  to  the  places  to  which  many  of  them  re- 
sort, and  fire  upon  them  when  they  raise  their  heads  above 
water  to  breathe.  If  they  happen  to  be  no  more  than 
wounded  they  are  easily  taken;  but  if  killed  outright,  they 
immediately  sink  to  the  bottom,  like  the  beavers;  but 

they 
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they  have  large  dogs  bred  to  this  exercise,  which  fetch 
them  from  the  bottom  in  seven  or  eight  fathom  water. 
Lastly,  I  have  been  told,  that  a  sailor  having  one  day  sur- 
prised a  vast  herd  of  them  ashore,  drove  them  before  him 
to  his  lodgings  with  a  switch,  as  he  would  have  done  a 
flock  of  sheep,  and  that  he  with  his  comrades  killed  to  the 
number  of  nine  hundred  of  them.  S  it  fides  poenes  autorem. 

Our  fishermen  now  take  very  few  sea-cows,  on  the  coasts 
of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  and  I  do  not  certainly  know 
whether  any  of  them  have  ever  been  catched  any  where 
else.  The  English  formerly  set  up  a  fishery  of  this  sort  on 
the  island  de  Sable^  but  without  any  degree  of  success. 
The  figure  of  this  animal  is  not  very  diff^erent  from  that  of 
the  ^^'^^  sea- wolf,  but  it  is  larger.  What  is  peculiar  to  it 
is  two  teeth  of  the  thickness  and  length  of  a  man's  arm, 
bending  somewhat  upwaids,  which  one  might  easily  mis- 
take for  horns,  and  from  which  these  animals  probably 
had  the  name  of  sea-cows.  The  sailors  have  a  simpler 
name  for  them,  which  is,  the  beast  with  the  great  tooth. 
This  tooth  is  a  very  fine  ivory,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  in  the 
jaws  of  this  fish,  and  which  are  four  fingers  long. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  porpoises  in  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence; those  found  in  salt-water,  that  is,  from  a  little  be- 
low the  Isle  of  Orleans,  are  exactly  the  same  with  those 
found  in  the  ocean.  Those  in  fresh  water  are  perfectly 
white,  and  of  the  size  of  a  cow;^'  the  first  sort  commonly 
go  in  herds;  I  have  not  observed  this  circumstance  in  the 
other  sort,  though  I  have  seen  many  of  them  playing  in 
the  port  of  Quebec.  They  never  go  higher  than  this  city; 
but  there  are  many  of  them  on  the  coasts  of  Acadia,  as 
well  as  of  the  first  sort,  so  that  the  difference  of  colour 

"What  Charlevoix  calls  the  white  porpoise  is  in  fact  the  white  whale  {Beluga  bore- 
alis).  The  skin  makes  valuable  leather  and  the  carcass  abounds  in  oil. 

cannot 
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cannot  proceed  from  the  different  qualities  of  fresh  and 
salt-water. 

The  white  porpoise  yields  a  hogshead  of  oil,  which  is  of 
much  the  same  quality  with  that  drawn  from  the  sea- 
wolf.  I  have  never  found  any  person  that  had  tasted  the 
flesh  of  this  animal,  but  as  for  those  called  dorcelles,  a 
name  given  the  grey  porpoise,  their  flesh  is  said  to  be  no 
bad  eating;  they  make  puddings  and  sausages  of  their 
guts;  the  pluck  is  excellent  fricasseed,  and  the  head  pref- 
erable to  that  of  a  sheep,  though  inferior  to  a  calf's. 

The  skins  of  both  are  tanned  and  dressed  like  Morocco 
leather;  at  first  it  is  as  tender  as  lard  or  fat,  and  is  an  inch 
thick;  they  shave  it  down  thin-  f"*^  ner  for  a  considerable 
while,  till  it  becomes  a  transparent  skin;  and  let  it  be  made 
ever  so  thin,  even  so  as  to  be  fit  for  making  into  waiste- 
coats  and  breeches,  it  is  always  excessive  strong  and  mus- 
ket-proof. There  are  of  them  eighteen  feet  long  and  nine 
broad;  it  is  affirmed  that  there  is  nothing  exceeds  it  for 
covering  coaches. 

There  have  been  two  porpoise  fisheries  lately  set  up  be- 
low Quebec,  one  in  the  bay  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  other  sev- 
en or  eight  leagues  lower  down,  opposite  to  a  habitation 
called  Camourasca^  from  certain  rocks,  rising  to  a  consid- 
erable height  above  water.  The  expence  is  no  great  affair, 
and  the  profits  would  be  considerable,  were  the  porpoises 
animals  haunting  particular  parts;  but  whether  from  in- 
stinct or  caprice,  they  always  find  means  to  break  all  the 
measures  of  the  fishermen,  and  to  take  a  different  rout 
from  that  where  they  are  expected.  Besides  these  fisher- 
ies, which  only  enrich  particular  persons,  occasion  a  gen- 
eral outcry  among  the  people,  which  is  owing  to  their 
having  caused  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  fishery 
for  eels,  an  article  of  great  benefit  to  the  poor.  For  the  por- 
poises 
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poises  finding  themselves  disturbed  below  Quebec,  have 
retired  elsewhere,  and  the  eels  no  longer  finding  those 
large  fishes  in  their  way,  swim  down  the  river  without  any 
hindrance;  from  whence  it  is,  that  between  Quebec  and 
the  Three  Rivers,  where  prodigious  quantities  of  them 
were  caught  formerly,  there  are  now  none  caught  at  all. 

The  way  of  fishing  for  the  porpoise  is  little  different 
from  that  I  last  mentioned  with  respect  to  the  sea-wolf: 
when  the  tide  is  out,  they  plant  pretty  near  each  other  in 
the  mud  or  sand  stakes  to  which  they  tie  nets  in  the  form 
of  a  pouch  the  opening  ^^^'^  of  which  is  tolerably  large; 
but  that  in  such  manner,  that  when  the  fish  has  once 
passed  through  it,  he  cannot  find  his  way  out  again;  there 
are  green  branches  placed  at  top  of  the  stakes.  When  the 
flood  comes,  these  fishes  which  give  chace  to  the  herrings, 
which  always  make  towards  the  shore,  and  are  allured  by 
the  verdure  which  they  are  extremely  fond  of,  are  in- 
tangled  in  the  nets,  where  they  are  kept  prisoners.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  tide  ebbs,  you  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
their  confusion  and  fruitless  struggles  to  escape.  In  a 
word,  they  remain  a-dry,  and  sometimes  heaped  upon 
one  another  in  such  numbers,  that  with  one  stroke  of  a 
stick  you  may  knock  down  two  or  three  of  them.  It  is  af- 
firmed, that  amongst  the  white  sort  some  have  been 
found  to  weigh  three  thousand  weight. 

No  body  is  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the 
whale-fishery,  for  which  reason  I  shall  take  no  notice  of  it; 
it  is  here  said,  that  the  Basques  or  people  of  Bayonne  in 
France,  have  left  it  over,  only  that  they  might  give  them- 
selves up  entirely  to  the  fur-trade,  which  requires  neither 
so  large  an  expence,  nor  so  much  fatigue,  and  whereof  the 
profits  were  then  more  considerable  as  well  as  sooner  re- 
turned. But  they  wanted  many  conveniences  for  carry- 
ing 
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ing  it  on,  which  are  to  be  had  now,  there  being  so  many 
settlements  a  great  way  towards  the  gulf.  There  has  some 
years  since  been  an  attempt  to  re-establish  it,  but  without 
success;  the  undertakers  either  wanted  the  necessary 
funds  for  making  the  advances,  or  else  wanted  to  reim- 
burse the  sums  they  had  laid  out  too  soon,  or  wanted  con- 
stancy. It  appears,  however,  that  this  commerce  might 
become  highly  useful  to  the  colony,  and  that  it  might  be 
carried  on  with  much  inferior  expence  and  danger  than  on 
the  coast  of  Greenland.  What  should  ^^^"^  hinder  it  even 
from  being  fixed  and  carried  on  from  shore,  as  M.  Denys 
proposed  to  carry  on  the  cod-fishery  in  Acadia.  This  is, 
Madam,  what  I  have  to  say  with  regard  to  the  fisheries  of 
Canada:  I  will  inform  you  of  some  others,  after  I  shall 
have  taken  notice  of  their  manner  of  living  in  this  country. 

/  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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LETTER    NINTH. 

Of  fort  Chambly,  with  the  fishes,  birds  y  and  several  animals 
peculiar  to  Canada.  Of  trees  common  to  it  with  France, 
and  of  such  as  are  peculiar  to  this  country. 


Chambly,  April  ii,  1721. 
Madam, 

ONE  of  the  principal  securities  and  bulwarks  of 
Montreal  against  the  Iroquois  and  New- York,  is 
the  fort  of  Chambly,  from  which  I  now  have  the 
honour  to  write  you."  I  came  here  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  com- 
mandant, who  is  M.  de  Sabrevois,  one  of  the  best  families 
of  Beauce,  and  my  friend,  fellow-passenger,  and  a  good 
officer.^  I  am  going  in  two  words  to  give  you  the  situation 
and  description  of  this  important  place. 

In  the  first  years  of  our  settling  in  this  country,  the  Iro- 
quois, that  they  might  make  incursions  even  as  far  as  the 

^Fort  Chambly  was  built  in  1665  by  Jacques  de  Chambly,  captain  in  the  army,  at 
the  request  ofMarquisde  Tracy.  In  1709  the  wooden  fort  was  replaced  by  one  of  stone. 
This  post  played  an  important  part  in  the  American  Revolution,  having  been  captured 
in  1775  by  Montgomery's  forces,  and  after  their  retreat  serving  as  a  base  for  Bur- 
goyne's  invasion.  The  fort  was  garrisoned  until  1838 ;  its  ruins  may  yet  be  seen. 

2  Jacques  Charles  Sabrevois  de  Bleury,  born  in  1667,  came  to  Canada  as  a  lieuten- 
ant and  served  through  the  wars  until  in  17 15  he  became  commandant  at  Detroit.  Re- 
tiring thence  after  two  years,  he  was  in  command  at  Chambly  from  1721  to  1724.  There- 
after he  was  major  at  Montreal  until  his  death  in  1727. 

center 
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center  of  our  plantations,  came  down  a  river  which  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  little  above  St.  Peter, 
and  which  had  for  this  reason  given  it  the  name  of  the  Riv- 
er of  the  Iroquois.  It  has  been  since  called  Richelieu  River  ^ 
on  account  ^^^^^  of  a  fort  of  this  name,  that  had  been  built 
at  its  mouth.  This  fort  having  been  demolished,  M.  de 
Sorel,  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Carignan  Salieres,^  had 
built  another,  to  which  his  name  was  given;  this  name 
has  been  since  extended  to  the  river,  which  still  retains 
it,  though  the  fort  has  long  ceased  to  exist.  After  sailing 
up  this  river  about  seventeen  leagues,  always  stretching 
towards  the  south,  and  a  little  towards  the  south-west, 
you  come  to  a  rapide,  and  opposite  to  it,  a  little  lake 
formed  by  the  same  river.  On  the  banks  of  this  rapide, 
and  opposite  to  the  lake,  the  fort  is  placed.  This  was  at 
first  built  of  wood  by  M.  de  Chambly,  captain  in  the 
above-mentioned  regiment,  and  at  the  time  when  M.  de 
Sorel  built  the  other.  But  it  has  since  been  built  of  stone, 
and  flanked  with  four  bastions,  and  has  always  a  strong 
garrison.  The  lands  round  it  are  excellent,  they  begin  to 
make  plantations,  and  many  are  of  opinion  that  in  time  a 
city  will  be  built  here. 

From  Chambly  to  lake  Champlain  there  are  only  eight 
leagues;  the  river  Sorel  crosses  this  lake,  and  there  is  not 
perhaps  a  canton  in  all  New  France,  which  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  people.  The  climate  here  is  milder  than  in 
any  part  of  the  colony,  and  the  inhabitants  will  have  for 
neighbours,  the  Iroquois,  who  are,  at  bottom,  a  good  sort 
of  people  enough,  who  will,  probably,  never  think  of  com- 
ing to  a  rupture  with  us,  after  they  shall  see  us  in  such  a 

3The  regiment  Carignan-Salieres  was  sent  in  1665  to  Canada  to  protect  the  colony 
against  the  Iroquois.  Many  of  the  officers  and  men  took  their  discharges  and  settled  as 
colonists  in  New  France. 

condition 
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condition  as  not  to  fear  them,  and  who,  in  my  opinion 
would  like  us  much  better  for  neighbours  than  the  people 
of  New  York/  There  are  many  other  reasons  to  induce  us 
to  make  this  settlement,  but  were  I  to  mention  all,  I 
should  leave  myself  nothing  to  tell  you  when  I  have  the 
honour  to  see  you.  I  am  going  to  make  use  of  the  leisure 
[233]  I  have  here  to  continue  my  account  of  such  things 
as  are  peculiar  to  this  country.  I  left  off  at  the  article  of 
the  benefit  which  the  gulph  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence  are 
capable  of  furnishing  with  respect  to  the  commerce  of 
New  France.  It  remains  to  treat  of  the  resources  the  in- 
habitants may  find  for  the  support  of  life  in  these  parts. 

In  all  parts  where  the  water  of  the  river  is  salt,  that  is 
from  Cape  Tourmente  to  the  gulf,  may  be  caught  such  fish- 
es as  are  found  in  the  ocean;  such  as  the  salmon,  tunny, 
shad  fish,  smelt,  sea-eels,  mackerel,  trout,  lamprey,  sole, 
herring,  anchovy,  pilchard,  turbot,  and  many  others,  un- 
known in  Europe.  They  are  all  caught  with  nets  of  differ- 
ent forms.  In  the  gulph  are  caught  thrashers,  three  sorts 
of  Rayes;  the  common,  that  called  Bouclee^  and  which  is 
by  some  preferred  to  ours  in  France;  and  the  sort  termed 
le  PosteaUy  not  esteemed;  lencornets,  a  kind  of  cuttle- 
fish; GobergueSy  or  St.  Peter-fish;  plaice,  requiems,  sea- 
dogs,  another  sort  of  requiem  not  so  mischievous  when 
alive,  and  better  beyond  comparison  when  dead.  Oisters 
are  extremely  plenty  in  winter,  on  all  the  coasts  of  Aca- 
dia, and  their  way  of  fishing  them  is  very  singular.  They 
make  a  hole  in  the  ice,  through  which  they  put  two  poles 
tied  together,  so  as  to  play  like  pincers,  and  rarely  draw 
them  up  without  an  oister. 

^The  Iroquois  were  nominally  at  peace  with  Canada  after  1 701.  Their  policy,  how- 
ever, was  to  play  the  two  European  nations,  French  and  English,  against  one  another 
in  their  own  interest. 

I  said 
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I  said  the  lencornet  was  a  kind  of  cuttle-fish,  its  figure 
is,  however,  very  different  from  the  common  sort  of  them. 
It  is  quite  round,  or  rather  oval;  it  has  above  the  tail,  a 
sort  of  border,  which  serves  it  instead  of  a  target,  and  its 
head  is  surrounded  with  prickles  half  a  foot  long,  which 
he  uses  to  catch  other  fishes;  there  are  two  sorts  of  them 
which  differ  only  in  size;  some  are  as  large  as  ^^^""^  a  hogs- 
head, and  others  but  a  foot  long;  they  catch  only  these 
last,  and  that  with  a  torch;  they  are  very  fond  of  light, 
they  hold  it  out  to  them  from  the  shore  at  high-water,  and 
they  come  to  it,  and  so  are  left  a-ground.  The  lencornet 
roasted,  boiled,  or  fricasseed,  is  excellent  eating;  but  it 
makes  the  sauce  quite  black. 

The  gobergue  resembles  a  small  cod.  It  has  the  same 
taste,  and  is  dried  like  it.  It  has  two  black  spots  on  each 
side  the  head,  and  the  sailors  tell  you  that  this  is  the  fish 
in  which  St.  Peter  found  money  to  pay  the  Roman  em- 
peror's tribute  for  our  Lord  and  himself,  and  that  these 
two  spots  are  the  two  places  by  which  he  held  it;  this  is 
the  reason  it  has  got  the  name  of  St.  Peter's  fish.  The  sea- 
plaice  has  firmer  flesh  and  is  of  a  better  relish  than  the 
fresh  water  sort;  this  is  taken  as  well  as  the  lobster  or  sea- 
crab,  with  long  poles  armed  with  a  pointed  iron,  ending 
in  a  fork  or  hook  which  hinders  the  fish  from  getting 
loose.  Lastly,  in  several  places,  especially  in  Acadia,  the 
pools  are  full  of  salmon  trouts  a  foot  long,  and  of  turtles 
two  foot  diameter,  the  flesh  of  which  is  excellent,  and  the 
upper  shell,  striped  with  white,  red,  and  blue. 

Amongst  the  fishes  with  which  lake  Champlain,  and  the 
rivers  falling  into  it,  abound,  M.  Champlain  remarks  one 
singular  enough,  called  Chaourasou;  probably  from  the 
name  given  it  by  the  Indians.  This  is  a  species  of  the  armed 
fish,  which  is  found  in  several  other  places;  this  is  in  figure 

pretty 


pretty  much  like  a  pike,only  it  is  covered  with  scales  which 
are  proof  against  a  dagger;  its  colour  is  a  silver  grey,  and 
from  under  its  throat  proceeds  a  bone  which  is  flat,  in- 
dented, hollow,  and  pierced  or  open  at  the  end,  from 
which  it  is  probable  the  animal  ^^^^^  breathes  through 
this.  The  skin  which  covers  this  bone  is  tender,  and  its 
length  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  fish,  of  which  it  is 
one  third  part.  Its  breadth  is  two  fingers  in  those  of  the 
smallest  size.  The  Indians  assured  M.  Champlain  they 
had  found  some  of  those  fishes  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
broad;  but  the  largest  of  those  he  saw  were  not  above  five, 
and  were  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh. ^ 

We  may  well  imagine  this  to  be  a  real  pirate  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  waters;  but  no  body  could  ever 
dream  that  he  is  full  as  dangerous  an  enemy  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  air;  this  is,  however,  one  of  his  trades,  in  which 
he  acts  like  an  able  huntsman;  the  way  he  does  it  is  as  fol- 
lows. He  conceals  himself  amongst  the  canes  or  reeds,  in 
such  manner,  that  nothing  is  to  be  seen,  besides  his  weap- 
on, which  he  holds  raised  perpendicularly  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  fowl  which  come  to  take  rest  im- 
agining this  weapon  to  be  only  a  withered  reed,  make  no 
scruple  of  perching  upon  it.  They  are  no  sooner  alighted 
than  the  fish  opens  his  throat,  and  so  suddenly  makes  at 
his  prey,  that  it  rarely  escapes  him.  The  teeth  which  are 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  bone,  which  he  uses  so  dexter- 
ously, are  pretty  long  and  very  sharp.  The  Indians  pre- 
tend they  are  a  sovereign  remedy  against  the  toothache, 
and  that  by  pricking  the  part  most  affected  with  one  of 
these  teeth  the  pain  vanishes  that  instant. 

These  people  have  a  wonderful  address  in  darting  fish- 
es under  water,  especially  in  rapid  currents.  They  also 

sChamplain's  chaourasou  was  undoubtedly  the  gar  pike  {lepidosteus  osseus). 
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fish  with  the  bosom  net,  and  prepare  themselves  for  it  by 
a  ceremony  singular  enough.  Before  they  use  this  net  they 
marry  it  to  two  girls  '"^^^  who  are  virgins,  and  during  the 
marriage-feast  place  it  between  the  two  brides;  they  af- 
terwards exhort  it  to  catch  plenty  offish,  and  believe  they 
do  a  great  deal  to  obtain  this  favour,  by  making  large 
presents  to  the  sham  fathers-in-law. 

The  sturgeon  of  this  country  is  both  a  fresh  and  salt- 
water fish;  for  it  is  caught  on  the  coasts  of  Canada,  and  in 
the  great  lakes  cross  which  the  river  St.  Lawrence  runs. 
Many  believe  this  to  be  the  true  dolphin  of  the  antients; 
if  this  is  true,  it  was  but  fit  the  king  of  fishes  should  reign 
both  in  the  rivers  and  ocean.  Be  this  as  it  will,  we  see  here 
sturgeons  of  from  eight  to  ten,  and  twelve  feet  long,  and 
of  a  proportionable  thickness.  This  animal  has  on  its  head 
a  sort  of  crown  about  an  inch  high,  and  is  covered  with 
scales  half  a  foot  diameter,  almost  oval,  and  with  small 
figures  on  them,  pretty  much  like  the  lily  in  the  arms  of 
France.  The  following  is  the  way  the  Indians  fish  for  them 
in  the  lakes.  Two  men  place  themselves  in  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  a  canoe;  the  next  the  stern  steers,  the  other 
standing  up  holding  a  dart  to  which  is  tied  a  long  cord, 
the  other  extremity  whereof  is  fastened  to  one  of  the  cross 
timbers  of  the  canoe.  The  moment  he  sees  the  sturgeon 
within  reach  of  him,  he  lances  his  dart  at  him,  and  en- 
deavours, as  much  as  possible,  to  hit  in  the  place  that 
is  without  scales.  If  the  fish  happens  to  be  wounded,  he 
flies  and  draws  the  canoe  after  him  with  extreme  ve- 
locity; but  after  he  has  swam  the  distance  of  an  hundred 
and  fifty  paces  or  thereabouts,  he  dies,  and  then,  they 
draw  up  the  line  and  take  him.  There  is  a  small  sort  of 
sturgeon,  the  flesh  of  which  is  exceeding  tender,  and  pro- 
digious delicate. 

The 
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[237]  The  river  St.  Lawrence  breeds  several  fishes,  al- 
together unknown  in  France.  Those  most  esteemed  are 
the  Achigan  and  the  Gilthead.^  The  other  rivers  of  Cana- 
da, and  especially  those  of  Acadia,  are  equally  well  pro- 
vided with  this  river,  perhaps,  the  most  plentifully  stocked 
with  fish  in  the  whole  world,  and  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  different  and  those  the  best  sorts. 

There  are  some  seasons  in  which  the  fishes  in  this  river 
are  alone  capable  of  sustaining  the  whole  colony.  But  I 
am  utterly  at  a  loss,  what  degree  of  credit  ought  to  be  giv- 
en to  what  I  have  read  in  a  manuscript  relation  of  an  an- 
cient missionary,  who  asserts,  his  having  seen  a  Homme 
marin,  or  mermaid  in  the  river  Sorel,  three  leagues  below 
Chambly;  this  relation  is  wrote  with  abundance  of  judg- 
ment; but  in  order  to  state  the  matter  of  fact,  and  to  prove 
that  he  has  not  been  deceived  by  a  false  and  hasty  ap- 
pearance, the  author  ought  to  have  added  to  his  account 
a  description  of  this  monster.  People  have  often  at  first 
look  apprehended  they  saw  the  appearance  of  something, 
which  vanishes  on  the  careful  scrutiny  of  a  sage  eye.  Be- 
sides, had  this  fish  so  resembling  a  human  creature  come 
from  the  sea,  he  must  have  made  a  long  voyage  before  he 
got  up  as  high  as  near  Chambly,  and  it  must  have  been 
extraordinary  enough  he  was  never  seen  till  he  arrived  at 
this  fortress. 

The  forests  of  Canada  are  far  from  being  as  well  peo- 
pled with  birds,  as  our  lakes  and  rivers  are  with  fishes. 
There  are  some,  however,  which  are  not  without  their 
merit,  and  which  are  even  peculiar  to  the  Americans.  We 
find  here  eagles  of  two  sorts;  the  largest  have  the  head 
and  neck  almost  quite  white;  they  give  chace  to  the  hares 
and  rabbits,  take  ^^^^^  them  in  their  talons,  and  carry 

^Achigan  is  the  black  bass;  and  gilthead,  or  poisson  dore,  the  ordinary  yellow  perch. 
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them  to  their  nests  and  airies.  The  rest  are  entirely  grey, 
and  only  make  war  on  birds.  They  are  all  excellent  fishers. 
The  falcon,  the  goss-hawk,  and  tassel,  are  absolutely  the 
same  with  those  of  Europe ;  but  we  have  here  a  second  sort 
of  them,  which  live  solely  by  fishing. 

Our  partridges  are  of  three  sorts;  the  grey,  red,  and 
black  partridge.  The  last  are  the  least  esteemed;  they  sa- 
vour too  much  of  the  grape,  juniper,  and  fir-tree.  They 
have  the  head  and  eyes  of  a  pheasant,  and  their  flesh  is 
brown;  they  have  all  long  tails,  which  they  spread  like  a 
fan,  or  like  the  tail  of  a  turkey-cock.  These  tails  are  ex- 
ceeding beautiful;  some  of  them  are  a  mixture  of  grey, 
red,  and  brown ;  others  are  that  of  a  light  and  dark  brown. 
I  said  the  black  partridge  was  not  esteemed;  some  there 
are,  however,  who  prefer  them  even  to  the  red  sort;  they 
are  all  bigger  than  ours  in  France,  but  so  stupidly  foolish 
as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  shot,  and  even  to  let  you 
come  near  them,  almost  without  stirring.^ 

Besides  snipes  which  are  excellent  in  this  country,  and 
small  water-game,  which  is  every  where  in  great  plenty, 
you  meet  with  some  woodcocks  about  spring,  but  those  in 
no  great  numbers.  In  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  and  all 
over  the  southern  parts  of  New  France,  they  are  more 
common.  M.  Denys  asserts,  that  the  raven  of  Canada  is 
as  good  eating  as  a  pullet.  This  may  be  true  on  the  coasts 
of  Acadia;  but  I  don't  find  people  of  this  opinion  in  these 
parts;  they  are  larger  than  in  France,  something  blacker, 
and  have  a  different  cry  from  ours.  The  ospray,  on  the 
contrary  is  smaller,  and  their  cry  not  so  disagreeable.  The 
owl  of  Canada  has  no  f"^^^  difference  from  that  of  France, 
but  a  small  ring  of  white  round  the  neck,  and  a  particular 
kind  of  cry.  Its  flesh  is  good  eating,  and  many  prefer  it  to 

7  Probably  the  quail,  the  Canada  grouse,  and  the  ptarmigan. 
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that  of  a  pullet.  In  winter,  its  provisions  are  field  mice, 
the  legs  of  which  he  breaks,  feeds  carefully,  and  fattens 
till  he  wants  them.  The  bat  here  is  larger  than  that  of 
France.  The  blackbird  and  swallow  are  in  this  country 
birds  of  passage,  as  in  Europe;  the  former  are  not  a  deep 
black,  but  inclining  to  red.^  We  have  three  sorts  of  larks, 
the  smallest  of  which  are  like  sparrows.  This  last  is  little 
different  from  ours;  he  has  quite  the  same  inclinations, 
but  his  mien  is  very  indifferent. 

There  are  in  this  country  vast  multitudes  of  wild-ducks, 
of  which  I  have  heard  reckoned  to  the  number  of  two  and 
twenty  different  species.  The  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
delicate  eating  are  those  called  Canards  Branchus,  or 
bough  wild  ducks,  from  their  perching  on  the  boughs  of 
trees.  Their  plumage  is  extreamly  variegated,  and  very 
brilliant.  Swans,  turkey-cocks,  water-hens,  cranes,  teale, 
geese,  bustards,  and  other  large  water-fowl,  swarm  every 
where,  except  near  our  habitations,  which  they  never  ap- 
proach. We  have  cranes  of  two  colours;  some  quite  white 
and  others  of  a  light  grey.  They  all  make  excellent  soop.^ 
Our  woodpecker  is  an  animal  of  extreme  beauty;  there 
are  some  of  all  manner  of  colours,  and  others  quite  black, 
or  of  a  dark  brown  all  over  the  body,  except  the  head  and 
neck,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  red. 

The  thrush  of  Canada  is  much  the  same  with  that  of 
France  as  to  shape,  but  has  only  one  half  his  musick;  the 
wren  has  robbed  him  of  the  other  half.  The  goldfinch  has 
the  head  less  beautiful  than  that  of  France,  and  its  plu- 
mage is  a  mixture  of  f'^"^  black  and  yellow.  As  I  have 
never  seen  any  of  them  in  a  cage,  I  can  say  nothing  of  his 
song.  All  our  woods  are  full  of  a  bird  of  the  size  of  a  linnet, 

*  Referring  to  the  red-winged  blackbird. 
"The  French  word  is  ^o/a^f. 
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which  is  quite  yellow,  and  has  a  delightful  pipe;  his  song, 
however,  is  but  short,  and  without  variety.  This  has  no 
name  to  distinguish  it,  but  that  of  its  colour.  A  sort  of 
ortolan,  the  plumage  of  which  is  of  an  ash-colour  on  the 
back,  and  white  under  the  belly,  and  which  is  called  the 
white-bird,  is,  of  all  the  guests  in  our  forests  the  best  song- 
ster. This  yields  not  to  the  nightingale  of  France,  but  the 
male  only  is  overheard  to  sing;  the  female  which  is  of  a 
deeper  colour,  utters  not  a  single  note  even  in  a  cage;  this 
small  animal  is  of  a  very  beautiful  mien,  and  well  deserves 
the  name  of  ortolan  for  its  flavour.  I  know  not  whither  he 
bends  his  course  in  the  winter;  but  he  is  always  the  first 
to  return  and  to  proclaim  the  approach  of  the  spring.  The 
snow  is  scarce  melted  in  some  parts,  when  they  flock 
thither  in  great  numbers,  and  then  you  may  take  as  many 
of  them  as  you  please.'" 

You  must  travel  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  southward  of 
this  place  before  you  meet  with  any  of  the  birds  called 
cardinals.  There  are  some  in  Paris  which  have  been 
brought  thither  from  Louisiana,  and  I  think  they  might 
thrive  in  France,  could  they  breed  like  the  canary  bird; 
the  sweetness  of  their  song,  the  brilliancy  of  their  plu- 
mage, which  is  of  a  shining  scarlet  incarnate;  the  Httle  tuft 
on  their  heads,  and  which  is  no  bad  resemblance  of  the 
crowns  the  painters  give  to  Indian  and  American  kings, 
seem  to  promise  them  the  empire  of  the  airy  tribe;  they 
have,  however,  a  rival  in  this  country,  who  would  even 
have  the  unanimous  voice  of  every  one,  were  his  pipe  as 
grateful  to  the  ear  as  his  outward  appearance  is  to  the 
sight;  this  is  ^'^'^  what  is  called  in  this  country  VOiseau 
Mouche,  or  the  Fly-bird." 

'"Is  this  bird  the  bobolink? 

"The  ruby- throated  humming-bird  {trochilus  colibris). 
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This  name  has  two  derivations;  the  first  is  that  of  the 
smallness  of  the  animal;  for  with  all  its  plumage,  its  vol- 
ume is  no  larger  than  that  of  an  ordinary  May-bug.  The 
second  is  a  loud  sort  of  humming  noise,  which  he  makes 
with  his  wings,  and  which  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  large  fly; 
its  legs  which  are  about  an  inch  long  are  like  two  needles; 
his  bill  is  of  the  same  thickness,  and  from  it  he  sends  forth 
a  small  sting,  with  which  he  pierces  the  flowers,  in  order  to 
extract  the  sap,  which  is  his  nourishment.  The  female  has 
nothing  striking  in  her  appearance,  is  of  a  tolerable  agree- 
able white  under  the  belly,  and  of  a  bright  grey  all  over  the 
rest  of  the  body;  but  the  male  is  a  perfect  jewel,  he  has  on 
the  crown  of  his  head  a  small  tuft  of  the  most  beautiful 
black,  the  breast  red,  the  belly  white,  the  back,  wings,  and 
tail  of  a  green,  like  that  of  the  leaves  of  the  rose-bush; 
specks  of  gold,  scattered  all  over  the  plumage,  add  a  pro- 
digious eclat  to  it,  and  an  imperceptible  down  produces  on 
it  the  most  delightful  shadings  that  can  possibly  be  seen. 

Some  travellers  have  confounded  this  bird  with  the  Co- 
libry;  and  in  fact,  this  bird  seems  to  be  a  species  of  it.  But 
the  colibry  of  the  islands'^  is  something  bigger,  has  not  so 
much  liveliness  of  colour  in  his  plumage,  and  his  bill  is  a 
little  bent  downwards.  I  might,  however,  be  mistaken 
with  regard  to  the  brightness  and  lustre  of  his  plumage,  as 
I  never  saw  any  of  them  alive:  some  affirm  he  has  a  melo- 
dious pipe;  if  this  is  true,  he  has  a  great  advantage  over 
the  oiseau  mouche,  which  no  one  ^^"^^  has  as  yet  ever 
heard  to  sing;  but  I  myself  have  heard  a  female  one  whis- 
tle notes  exceeding  shrill  and  disagreeable.  This  bird  has 
an  extremely  strong  and  an  amazingly  rapid  flight;  you 
behold  him  on  some  flower,  and  in  a  moment  he  will  dart 
upwards  into  the  air  almost  perpendicularly;  it  is  an  en- 

^-CoUbri  is  a  generic  name  for  any  humming-bird. 
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emy  to  the  raven,  and  a  dangerous  one  too.  I  have  heard 
a  man  worthy  of  credit  affirm,  that  he  has  seen  one  boldly 
quit  a  flower  he  was  sucking,  lance  himself  upwards  into 
the  air  like  lightning,  get  under  the  wing  of  a  raven  that 
lay  motionless  on  his  extended  wings  at  a  vast  height, 
pierce  it  with  his  sting,  and  make  him  tumble  down  dead, 
either  of  his  fall  or  the  wound  he  had  received. 

The  oiseau  mouche  selects  such  flowers  as  are  of  the 
strongest  scent,  and  sucks  them,  always  hopping  about 
at  the  same  time;  he,  however,  alights  now  and  then  to 
rest  himself  when  we  have  an  opportunity  of  beholding 
him  at  our  leisure.  Some  of  them  have  been  kept  for  some 
time,  by  feeding  them  with  sugar-water  and  flowers;  I 
formerly  kept  one  of  them  for  twenty-four  hours;  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  taken  and  handled,  and  counterfeited 
himself  dead;  the  moment  I  let  him  go,  he  flew  away,  and 
continued  fluttering  about  my  window.  I  made  a  present 
of  him  to  a  friend,  who  found  him  dead  the  next  morning, 
and  that  very  night  there  was  a  little  frost.  Thus  these 
diminutive  animals  are  extremely  watchful  to  give  warn- 
ing of  the  first  advent  of  cold  weather. 

There  is  great  reason  to  think,  that  they  retire  to  Caro- 
lina, where  we  are  assured  they  are  never  seen  but  in  win- 
ter; they  make  their  nests  in  Canada,  where  they  suspend 
them  on  the  branch  of  some  ^^^^^  tree,  and  turn  them  to- 
wards such  an  exposure,  that  they  are  sheltered  from  all 
the  injuries  of  the  air  and  weather.  Nothing  can  be  neater 
than  these  nests.  The  foundation  consists  of  tiny  bits  of 
wood  interwoven  basket-wise,  and  the  inside  is  lined  with 
I  don't  know  what  sort  of  down,  which  seems  to  be  silk; 
their  eggs  are  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  with  yellow  spots  on  a 
black  ground.  Their  common  litter  is  said  to  be  three  and 
sometimes  five. 

Amongst 
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Amongst  the  reptiles  of  this  country,  I  know  of  none 
as  yet  but  the  rattle  snake,  that  merits  the  least  atten- 
tion. There  are  some  of  them  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  and 
sometimes  thicker,  and  long  in  proportion;  but  there 
are  others,  and  those  I  believe  the  greater  number,  which 
are  neither  longer  nor  thicker  than  our  largest  snakes 
of  France;  their  figure  is  abundantly  odd;  on  a  neck, 
which  is  flat  and  very  broad,  they  have  but  a  small  head. 
Their  colour  is  lively  without  being  dazzling,  and  a  pale 
yellow,  with  very  beautiful  shades,  is  the  colour  which 
predominates. 

But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  animal  is  its  tail; 
this  is  scaly  like  a  coat  of  mail,  somewhat  flattish,  and  it 
grows,  say  they,  every  year  a  row  of  scales;  thus  its  age 
may  be  known  by  its  tail,  as  that  of  a  horse  is  by  his  teeth ; 
when  he  stirs  he  makes  the  same  noise  with  his  tail  as  the 
grasshopper  does  when  he  leaps  or  flies;  for  your  Grace,  no 
doubt  knows,  that  the  pretended  musick  of  the  grasshop- 
per is  no  more  than  the  noise  of  his  wings.  Moreover,  the 
resemblance  I  speak  of  is  so  perfect,  that  I  have  been  de- 
ceived with  it  myself.  It  is  from  this  noise,  this  sort  of 
serpent  has  obtained  the  name  it  bears. 

1^44]  Its  bite  is  mortal,  if  the  remedy  be  not  apphed  im- 
mediately, but  Providence  has  provided  against  this  mis- 
fortune. In  all  places  where  this  dangerous  reptile  is  found, 
there  grows  an  herb,  called  the  rattle-snake  plant,  Herbe 
a  serpent  a  sonettes,  the  root  of  which  is  a  never-failing  an- 
tidote against  the  venom  of  this  animal.'^  You  have  only 
to  bray  or  chew  it,  and  to  apply  it  in  the  nature  of  a  plais- 
ter  upon  the  wound.  This  plant  is  beautiful  and  easily 
known.  Its  stem  is  round,  and  somewhat  thicker  than  a 

'^This  plant  has  not  been  certainly  identified;  some  consider  it  the  baneberry  {ac- 
taea),  others  the  beggar- tick  {bideusfrondosa). 
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goose  quill,  rises  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and 
terminates  in  a  yellow  flower  of  the  figure  and  size  of  a 
single  daisy;  this  flower  has  a  very  sweet  scent,  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  are  oval,  narrow,  sustained,  five  and  five,  in 
form  of  a  turkey  cock's  foot,  by  a  pedicle,  or  foot-stalk  an 
inch  long. 

The  rattle  snake  rarely  attacks  any  passenger  who  gives 
him  no  provocation.  I  had  one  just  at  my  foot,  which  was 
certainly  more  afraid  than  I  was,  for  I  did  not  perceive 
him  till  he  was  flying.  But  should  you  tread  on  him  you 
are  sure  to  be  bitten,  and  if  you  pursue  him,  if  he  has  ever 
so  little  time  to  recover  himself,  he  folds  himself  up  in  a 
circle  with  his  head  in  the  middle,  and  darts  himself  with 
great  force  against  his  enemy.  The  Indians,  however, 
give  chace  to  him,  and  esteem  his  flesh  excellent.  I  have 
even  heard  Frenchmen,  who  had  eaten  of  it,  say,  that  it 
was  no  bad  eating;  but  they  were  travellers,  a  sort  of  cat- 
tle who  hold  every  thing  excellent,  being  often  exposed  to 
be  extremely  hungry.  It  is,  however,  for  certain,  abun- 
dantly innocent  food. 

[24s]  I  don't  know.  Madam,  whether  I  ought  to  enter- 
tain you  with  an  account  of  the  forests  of  Canada.  We  are 
here  surrounded  with  the  vastest  woods  in  the  whole 
world;  in  all  appearance,  they  are  as  ancient  as  the  world 
itself,  and  were  never  planted  by  the  hand  of  man.  Noth- 
ing can  present  a  nobler  or  more  magnificent  prospect  to 
the  eyes,  the  trees  hide  their  tops  in  the  clouds,  and  the 
variety  of  different  species  of  them  is  so  prodigious,  that 
even  amongst  all  those  who  have  most  applied  themselves 
to  the  knowledge  of  them,  there  is  not  perhaps  one  who  is 
not  ignorant  of  at  least  one  half  of  them.  As  to  their  qual- 
ity, and  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  their  sen- 
timents are  so  different,  both  in  the  country  in  which  we 
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now  are,  as  well  as  in  that  where  your  Grace  is,  that  I  des- 
pair of  being  ever  able  to  give  you  the  information  I  could 
desire  on  this  head.  At  present,  at  least  I  ought  to  confine 
myself  to  some  observations  on  what  I  have  myself  seen, 
and  on  what  I  have  heard  people  who  have  more  experi- 
ence say,  and  who  are  greater  adepts  in  this  science. 

What  most  struck  my  eyes  on  my  first  arrival  in  this 
country,  was,  the  pines,  fir-trees,  and  cedars,  which  are  of 
a  height  and  thickness  perfectly  astonishing.  There  are 
two  sorts  of  pines  in  this  country,  all  of  them  yielding  a 
resinous  substance  very  fit  for  making  pitch  and  tar.  The 
white  pines,  at  least  some  of  them,  shoot  out  at  the  upper 
extremity  a  kind  of  mushroom,  which  the  inhabitants 
call  Guarigue,  and  which  the  Indians  use  with  success 
against  disorders  in  the  breast  and  in  the  dysentery.  The 
red  pines  are  more  gummy  and  heavier,  but  do  not  grow 
to  such  a  thickness.  The  lands  which  produce  both  are  not 
the  most  proper  ^'^^^  for  bearing  of  corn;  they  are  gener- 
ally a  mixture  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay. 

There  are  four  sorts  of  fir-trees  in  Canada;  the  first  re- 
sembles ours;  the  three  others  are  the  Epinette  Blanche, 
and  Epinette  Rouge,  or  the  White  and  Red  Prickly  firs, 
and  that  called  la  Perusse.  The  second  and  fourth  sorts 
rise  to  a  vast  height,  and  are  excellent  for  masts,  especial- 
ly the  white  prickly  sort,  which  are  also  extremely  fit  for 
carpenter's  work.  This  grows  generally  in  moist,  and  black 
lands,  but  which  after  being  drained,  are  fit  for  bearing 
all  sorts  of  grain.  Its  bark  is  smooth  and  shining,  and 
there  grows  on  it  a  kind  of  small  blisters  of  the  size  of  kid- 
ney-beans, which  contain  a  kind  of  turpentine,  which  is 
sovereign  in  wounds,  which  it  cures  speedily,  and  even  in 
fractures.  We  are  assured  that  it  cures  fevers,  and  pains 
in  the  breast  and  stomach;  the  way  to  use  it  is  to  put  two 
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drops  of  it  in  some  broth.  This  is  what  is  called  in  Paris 
White  Balsam.'''^ 

The  epinette  rouge  has  scarce  any  resemblance  to  the 
epinette  blanche.  Its  wood  is  heavy,  and  may  be  of  good 
use  in  ship-building,  and  in  carpenter's  work.  The  lands 
where  it  grows  are  a  mixture  of  gravel  and  clay.  The  pe- 
russe  is  gummy,  but  yields  not  a  quantity  sufficient  to  be 
made  use  of;  its  wood  remains  long  in  the  ground  without 
rotting,  which  renders  it  extremely  fit  for  paling  or  in- 
cisures. The  bark  is  excellent  for  tanners,  and  the  Indi- 
ans make  a  dye  of  it,  resembling  that  of  a  turky-blue. 
Most  of  the  lands  where  this  tree  grows  are  clayey;  I  have, 
however,  seen  some  very  thick  ones  in  sandy-grounds, 
though  perhaps  there  was  clay  under  the  sand. 

[247]  xhe  cedar  is  of  two  sorts,  the  white  and  the  red; 
the  former  are  the  thickest  of  the  two;  of  these  are  made 
palings,  and  this  too  is  the  wood  most  commonly  made 
use  of  for  shingles,  on  account  of  its  lightness.  There  dis- 
tills a  sort  of  incense  from  it,  but  it  is  without  any  fruit 
like  those  of  Mount  Libanus.'^  The  red  cedar  is  shorter 
and  thinner  in  proportion.  The  most  sensible  difference 
between  them  is,  that  all  the  odour  of  the  former  is  in  the 
leaves,  and  that  of  the  second  in  its  wood;  but  the  latter 
is  the  more  agreeable  flavour.  The  cedar,  at  least  the 
white  sort,  g'-ows  only  in  good  ground. 

There  are  all  over  Canada  two  sorts  of  oaks,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  the  white  and  red  oaks.  The  first 
are  often  found  in  lands  which  are  low,  swampy,  fertile, 
and  proper  for  producing  corn  and  legumes.  The  red,  the 
wood  of  which  is  the  least  esteemed,  grow  in  dry  sandy 

■■•These  trees  are  probably  the  fir  of  Canada  {Abies  canadensis),  the  white  spruce 
{Picea  canadensis),  t\\Q  black  spruce  {Picea  mariana),  and  the  hemlock  {Tsuga  canaden- 
sis). 

'5  Lebanon. 
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lands,  both  of  them  bear  acorns.'^  The  maple  is  likewise 
very  common  in  Canada,  is  very  large  and  is  made  into 
good  furniture;  this  grows  on  high  grounds,  and  such  as 
are  fit  for  bearing  fruit-trees.  Here  they  call  the  female 
maple  Rhene,  the  wood  of  which  is  streaked  and  clouded 
very  much,  but  is  paler  than  the  male;  besides  it  has  all 
its  qualities  as  well  as  its  colour;  but  it  must  have  a  moist 
and  rich  soil. 

The  cherry-tree,  which  is  found  promiscuously  amongst 
the  maple  and  whitewood  trees,  is  very  fit  for  making 
furniture;  it  yields  a  much  greater  quantity  of  juice  than 
the  maple,  but  this  is  bitter  and  the  sugar  made  of  it  nev- 
er loses  this  quality.  The  Indians  use  its  bark  against  cer- 
tain diseases,  ^""^^^  which  are  incident  to  women. '^  There 
are  in  Canada,  three  sorts  of  ash  trees;  the  free,  the  mon- 
grel, and  the  bastard.  The  first  grows  among  maples,  is  fit 
for  carpenter's  work,  and  for  staves  for  dry  ware  casks. 
The  second  has  the  same  qualities,  and  like  the  bastard, 
will  grow  only  in  low  and  good  lands. ^^ 

They  reckon  also  in  this  country  three  sorts  of  walnut 
trees,  the  hard,  the  soft,  and  a  third  sort  which  has  a  very 
thin  bark.  The  hard  sort  bears  a  very  small  walnut,  good 
to  eat,  but  very  costive.  The  wood  is  only  fit  for  fire- 
wood. The  tender,  bears  a  long  fruit,  as  large  as  those  in 
France,  but  the  shell  is  very  hard.  The  kernels  of  them 
are  excellent.  The  wood  is  not  so  pretty  as  ours;  but  to 
make  amends  it  is  almost  incorruptible  in  water,  or  in  the 
ground,  and  is  difficult  to  consume  in  the  fire.  The  third 
produces  a  nut  of  the  same  size  with  the  first,  but  in 

'^Both  the  white  oak  {^uenus  alba),  and  the  red  oak  {^uercus  rubia)  are  common  in 
Quebec  province. 

^7  Probably  the  black  cherry  {Prunus  serotina). 

'^The  box-elder,  or  ash-leaved  maple  {Acer  negundo),  the  black  ash  {Fraxinus  ni- 
gra), and  the  white  ash  {Fraxinus  americana). 
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greater  quantity,  and  which  is  bitter,  and  inclosed  in  a 
very  tender  husk;  they  make  excellent  oil  of  it.  This  tree 
yields  a  sweeter  sap  than  that  of  the  maple,  but  in  a  small 
quantity.  This  grows  only  as  doth  the  soft  walnut  tree,  in 
the  best  lands.'' 

The  beech  is  here  so  plentiful,  that  whole  tracts  are 
covered  with  them;  I  have  seen  them  growing  on  sandy 
hills,  and  in  exceeding  fertile  low  lands.  They  bear  great 
quantities  of  nuts,  from  which  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  extract  an  oil.  The  bears  make  this  their  principal  nour- 
ishment, as  do  also  the  partridges.  The  wood  of  it  is  ex- 
ceeding tender,  and  very  fit  for  oars  and  for  shallops.  But 
those  of  canoes  are  made  of  maple.  The  tree  called  white- 
wood,  which  grows  amongst  maples  and  ^'"'''^  the  cher- 
ry-tree is  exceeding  plentiful.  These  trees  grow  to  a  great 
thickness  and  very  strait;  very  good  planks  and  boards 
may  be  made  of  them,  and  even  staves  for  dry  ware  casks. 
It  is  soft  and  easily  worked;  the  Indians  peel  off  the  bark 
of  this  tree  to  cover  their  cabins. 

Elms  are  very  plenty  all  over  this  country.  There  are 
white  and  red  elms;  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  difficult  to 
work  but  lasts  longest.  The  bark  of  the  red  elm  is  that  of 
which  the  Iroquois  make  their  canoes.^"  Some  of  them 
which  are  made  of  one  single  piece,  will  contain  twenty 
persons;  some  of  them  are  likewise  hollow,  and  to  these 
the  bears  and  wild  cats  retire  in  the  month  of  November, 
and  remain  till  April.  The  poplar  grows  commonly  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  on  the  sea-shore. 

In  the  thickest  woods  are  found  great  numbers  of  prune 
or  plum-trees,  loaden  with  a  very  sour  fruit.  The  vinage- 

''These  seem  to  be  the  black  walnut  {'Juglans  nigra),  the  butternut  {Juglans  cine- 
red),  and  the  bitternut  hickory  {Hicoria  ?ninima). 
*°  Ulmusfulva  and  Ulmus  americana. 

tree 
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tree  is  a  very  pithy  shrub,  which  produces  a  sour  cluster- 
ing fruit,  of  the  colour  of  bullock's  blood;  they  have  it  in- 
fused in  water,  and  make  a  sort  of  vinegar  of  it.'''  The 
Pemime,  is  another  shrub  growing  along  rivulets,  and  in 
meadows;  it  bears  also  a  clustering  fruit  yielding  a  red 
and  very  astringent  liquor.  There  are  three  sorts  of  goose- 
berry trees  in  this  country;  these  are  the  same  with  those 
of  France.  The  Bluet  grows  here  as  in  Europe  in  woods. 
This  fruit  is  a  sovereign  and  speedy  cure  for  the  dysen- 
tery. The  Indians  dry  them  as  we  do  cherries  in  France." 

The  Atoca  is  a  stone-fruit  of  the  size  of  a  cherry.  This 
plant  which  creeps  along  the  ground  in  swamps,  ^^^^^  pro- 
duces its  fruit  in  water;  this  fruit  is  sharp,  and  is  made  in- 
to a  confection.  The  white  thorn  is  found  along  rivulets, 
and  produces  a  quantity  of  fruit  with  a  treble  kernel;  this 
is  the  food  of  several  wild  beasts.  What  they  call  here  the 
cotton-tree,  is  a  plant  which  sprouts  like  asparagus,  to  the 
height  of  about  three  feet,  and  at  the  end  grow  several 
tufts  of  flowers.  In  the  morning  before  the  dew  has  fallen 
off,  they  shake  the  flowers,  and  there  falls  from  it,  with 
the  humidity,  a  kind  of  honey,  which  by  boiling  is  re- 
duced to  a  kind  of  sugar.  The  seed  is  formed  in  a  sort  of 
pod,  which  contains  a  kind  of  very  fine  cotton. 

The  soki/ IS  another  very  common  plant  in  the  fields  of 
the  Indians,  and  which  rises  to  the  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feet.  Its  flower,  which  is  very  thick  has  much  the 
same  figure  with  that  of  the  marigold,  and  the  seed  is  dis- 
posed in  the  same  manner;  the  Indians  extract  an  oil  from 
it  by  boiling,  with  which  they  anoint  their  hair.^'^  The  le- 
gumes they  cultivate  most,  are.  Maize,  or  Turkey-corn, 

^'The  vinage  is  the  staghorn  sumac  {K/ius  typhina). 

"There  are  several  varieties  of  the  blueberry  {vaccinium)  in  Canada. 

^3 The  common  sunflower  {Helianthus  annutis). 
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French-beans,  gourds,  and  melons.  They  have  a  sort  of 
gourds  smaller  than  ours,  and  which  taste  much  of  sugar; 
they  boil  them  whole  in  water,  or  roast  them  under  the 
ashes,  and  so  eat  them  without  any  other  preparation. 

The  Indians  were  acquainted  before  our  arrival  in  their 
country  with  the  common  and  water  melon.  The  former 
are  as  good  as  those  in  France,  especially  in  this  island, 
where  they  are  in  great  plenty.  The  hop-plant  and  capi- 
laire  are  likewise  the  natural  produce  of  Canada;  but  the 
latter  grows  to  a  much  greater  height,  and  is  infinitely 
better  than  in  France.^"  I  now  finish  a  letter,  by  ^^^'^  which 
you  may  easily  discover  a  traveller,  rambling  over  the 
forests  and  plains  of  Canada,  and  who  is  diverted  with 
every  thing  which  presents  itself  to  his  view.  But  what 
could  you  expect  from  one  who  travels  through  such  a 
country  as  this  is. 

/  am^  &c. 


^^The  latter  is  the  maidenhair  {Adiantum  pedatum). 
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LETTER    TENTH. 

Of  the  causes  of  the  excessive  cold  in  Canada.  Of  the  re- 
sources it  affords  for  the  support  of  life.  'The  character  of 
the  French  Canadians. 


Montreal,  April  22d,  1721. 
Madam  , 

IT  is  surprising,  that  in  France,  where  they  so  often 
meet  with  persons  who  have  spent  great  part  of  their 
lives  in  Canada,  they  should  have  so  imperfect  a  no- 
tion of  the  country.  This  undoubtedly  proceeds  from  this, 
that  the  greatest  number  of  those,  to  whom  they  apply 
for  information,  are  acquainted  only  with  its  bad  side. 
The  winter  commonly  begins  before  the  vessels  set  sail  in 
order  to  return  to  France,  and  always  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  astonish  every  one  except  the  natives  of  the  place.  The 
first  frosts  in  a  few  days  fill  the  rivers  with  ice,  and  the 
earth  is  soon  covered  with  snow,  which  continues  for  six 
months,  and  is  always  six  feet  deep  in  places  not  exposed 
to  the  wind. 

It  is  true  there  is  no  want  of  wood  to  guard  against  the 
cold,  which  very  soon  becomes  extreme,  and  encroaches 
greatly  on  the  spring:  but  it  is,  however,  something  ex- 
tremely shocking,  not  to  be  able  ^''^''^  to  stir  out  of  doors 

without 
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without  being  frozen,  at  least,  without  being  wrapt  up  in 
furs  like  a  bear.  Moreover,  what  a  spectacle  is  it  to  behold 
one  continued  tract  of  snow,  which  pains  the  sight,  and 
hides  from  your  view  all  the  beauties  of  nature?  No  more 
difference  between  the  rivers  and  fields,  no  more  variety, 
even  the  trees  are  covered  with  snow-frost,  with  large  ici- 
cles depending  from  all  their  branches,  under  which  you 
cannot  pass  with  safety.  What  can  a  man  think  who  sees 
the  horses  with  beards  of  ice  more  than  a  foot  long,  and 
who  can  travel  in  a  country,  where,  for  the  space  of  six 
months,  the  bears  themselves  dare  not  shew  their  faces 
to  the  weather?  Thus  I  have  never  passed  a  winter  in  this 
country  without  seeing  some  one  or  other  carried  to  the 
hospital,  who  was  obliged  to  have  his  legs  or  arms  cut  off 
on  account  of  their  being  benumbed  and  frozen.  In  a  word, 
if  the  sky  is  clear,  the  wind  which  blows  from  the  west  is 
intolerably  piercing.  If  it  turns  to  the  south  or  east,  the 
weather  becomes  a  little  more  moderate,  but  so  thick  a 
snow  falls,  that  there  is  no  seeing  ten  paces  before  you, 
even  at  noon-day.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  compleat  thaw 
comes  on,  farewell  to  the  yearly  stock  of  capons,  quarters 
of  beef  and  mutton,  poultry  and  fish,  which  they  laid  up 
in  granaries,  depending  on  the  continuance  of  the  frost; 
so  that  in  spite  of  the  excessive  severity  of  the  cold,  people 
are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  wishing  for  its  continuance. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  winters  are  not  now  as  se- 
vere as  they  were  four  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  in 
all  probability  they  will  become  still  milder  in  the  sequel: 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  the 
happiness  of  such  as  may  come  after  us,  are  no  remedies 
against  a  present  evil,  un-  ^^"1  jgr  which  we  ourselves  la- 
bour. What  comfort  would  it  have  been  to  a  Creole  of 
Martinico,  who  had  arrived  in  France  for  the  first  time 

during 
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during  the  hard  frost  in  1709,  should  I,  who  had  just  then 
returned  from  Quebec,  have  told  him  that  the  cold  he 
now  felt  was  still  in  ferior  to  that  of  Can  ada  ?  I  should  how- 
ever have  told  him  truth,  and  could  have  supported  it  by 
good  evidences;  but  he  might  very  well  have  answered 
me,  that  he  found  the  cold  in  France  not  a  whit  the  less 
piercing,  by  being  informed  it  was  still  more  so  in  Canada. 

But  as  soon  as  the  month  of  May  begins,  we  have  rea- 
son to  change  our  language,  the  mildness  of  this  latter 
part  of  the  spring  being  by  so  much  the  more  agreeable, 
as  it  succeeds  so  rigorous  a  season.  The  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer, which  in  less  than  four  months,  shews  us  both  the 
seed  and  the  crop,'  the  serenity  of  autumn,  during  which 
there  is  a  series  of  fine  weather,  very  seldom  to  be  seen,  in 
the  greatest  part  of  the  provinces  of  France:  all  which, 
joined  to  the  liberty  which  is  enjoyed  in  this  country, 
makes  many  find  their  stay  here  as  agreeable  as  in  the 
kingdom  where  they  were  born,  and  it  is  certain  that  our 
Canadians  would  without  hesitation  give  it  preference. 

After  all,  these  colds  so  long  and  so  severe,  are  attend- 
ed with  inconveniencies  which  can  never  thoroughly  be 
remedied.  I  reckon  in  the  first  place  the  difficulty  of  feed- 
ing the  cattle,  which  during  the  ^^^^^  whole  winter  season 
can  find  nothing  in  the  fields,  and  consequently  the  pre- 
serving them  must  be  extremely  expensive,  while  their 
flesh,  after  being  kept  six  months  on  dry  food,  must  have 
lost  almost  all  its  relish.  Corn  is  also  necessary  for  the 
poultry,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  them  alive 
during  so  long  a  time.  If  to  avoid  expence  all  those  beasts 

'The  ground  is  tilled  in  Autumn,  and  the  seed  sown  between  the  middle  of  April 
and  the  tenth  of  May.  The  crop  is  cut  down  between  the  15th  of  August  and  the  20th 
of  September.  The  lands  which  are  not  tilled  till  the  Spring  yield  smaller  crops,  because 
the  nitrous  particles  of  the  snow  are  not  so  well  able  to  penetrate  into  them.  —  Char- 
levoix. 
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are  killed  about  the  end  of  October,  which  are  Intended 
for  consumption  before  the  month  of  May,  you  may  easi- 
ly judge  how  insipid  this  sort  of  victuals  must  be;  and 
from  the  manner  In  which  they  catch  fish  through  the  ice, 
it  appears  this  cannot  be  very  plentiful,  besides  Its  being 
frozen  from  the  very  first,  so  that  it  is  almost  Impossible 
to  have  it  fresh  in  the  season  when  it  Is  most  wanted. 
Were  it  not  for  the  cod-fish  and  eels  there  would  hardly 
be  any  such  thing  as  keeping  Lent;  with  respect  to  butter 
and  fresh  eggs  there  can  be  no  question,  nor  indeed  Is 
much  more  account  to  be  made  of  garden-stuflF,  which  is 
kept  as  well  as  may  be  In  the  cellars,  but  loses  almost  all 
Its  virtue  after  it  has  been  there  for  some  months. 

Add  to  this,  that  excepting  apples,  which  are  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  small  summer  fruit  which  does  not 
keep,  the  fruits  natural  to  France  have  not  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded In  Canada.  These,  Madam,  are  all  the  disadvan- 
tages occasioned  by  this  excessive  cold  season.  We  are, 
notwithstanding,  as  near  the  sun  as  In  the  most  southern 
provinces  of  France,  and  the  farther  you  advance  Into  the 
colony,  you  still  approach  the  nearer  to  it.  Whence  then 
can  arise  this  difference  of  temperatures  under  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude?  This  Is  a  question,  which  In  my  opin- 
ion no  one  has  as  yet  answered  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

[257]  Most  authors  who  have  handled  this  matter  are 
contented  with  saying  that  this  long  and  severe  cold  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  snow  lying  so  long  on  the  ground,  that  It 
Is  not  possible  It  can  ever  be  thoroughly  warmed,  espe- 
cially In  places  under  cover:  But  this  answer  removes  the 
difficulty  only  one  step;  for  it  may  be  asked  what  pro- 
duces this  great  quantity  of  snow  in  climates  as  warm  as 
Languedoc  and  Provence,  and  In  countries  at  a  much 
greater  distance  from  the  mountains. 
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The  Sieur  Denys,  whom  I  have  already  quoted  oftner 
than  once,  affirms  that  the  trees  resume  their  verdure  be- 
fore the  sun  is  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  horizon  to 
melt  the  snow  or  warm  the  earth;  this  may  be  true  in  Aca- 
dia, and  over  all  the  sea  coast,  but  it  is  certain  that  every 
where  else  the  snow  is  melted  in  the  thickest  forests  be- 
fore there  is  a  single  leaf  upon  the  trees.  This  author  seems 
to  have  no  better  authority  for  saying  that  the  snow 
melts  rather  by  the  heat  of  the  earth  than  that  of  the  air, 
and  that  it  always  begins  to  melt  from  below:  but  will  he 
persuade  any  man  that  the  earth  when  covered  with  fro- 
zen water,  is  warmer  than  the  air,  which  immediately  re- 
ceives the  rays  of  the  sun.  Besides,  this  is  no  answer  to  the 
question  about  the  cause  of  that  deluge  of  snow  which 
overwhelms  this  immense  country  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  temperate  zone. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  generally  speaking  the 
mountains,  forests,  and  lakes  contribute  greatly  to  it,  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  we  ought  to  seek  out  other  causes 
besides.  Father  Joseph  Bressani,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  life-time  in  Canada,  has  left  be- 
hind him  in  his  own  language,  an  account  of  New  France,^ 
wherein  he  en-  ^^^^^  deavours  to  clear  up  this  point  of 
natural  philosophy.  He  will  not  allow  that  the  cold,  the 
causes  of  which  we  are  enquiring  into,  ought  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  any  of  those  just  mentioned,  but  methinks  he 
goes  too  far;  for  no  reply  can  be  made  to  experience, 
which  convinces  us  of  the  decrease  of  the  cold,  according 

-Francisco  GiuseppI  Bressani  was  born  in  1612  at  Rome;  became  a  Jesuit  novice  in 
1626,  and  arrived  in  Canada  1642.  On  liis  way  to  the  Huron  country  in  1644  he  was 
captured  by  the  Iroquois,  carried  to  their  villages,  and  there  tortured.  He  was  rescued 
by  the  Dutch,  returned  to  France  and  came  back  to  Canada  that  same  year.  In  1650  he 
was  called  to  Europe,  where  he  lived  and  preached  in  Italy  until  his  death  in  1672  at 
Florence.  His  Breve  Relation  (Mocerata,  1653)  was  republished  in  Thwaites,  Jesuit  Re- 
lations, volumes  48  to  50. 
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as  the  country  is  cleared,  tho'  that  may  not  happen  In  the 
proportion  it  ought,  were  the  thickness  of  the  woods  its 
principal  cause. 

He  himself  confesses  that  it  is  no  rare  thing  to  see  a 
frosty  night  succeed  a  very  hot  summer  day;  but  this  way 
of  reasoning  appears  to  me  to  furnish  an  argument  against 
himself;  for  how  can  this  phoenomenon  be  explained 
otherwise  than  by  saying  that  the  sun  having  opened  the 
pores  of  the  earth  in  the  day  time,  the  humidity  which 
was  still  contained  in  it,  the  nitrous  particles  which  the 
snow  had  left  behind  it  in  quantities,  and  the  heat  which 
an  air  equally  subtle  with  that  in  this  country  still  pre- 
serves after  sun-set,  all  together  form  these  gentle  frosts 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  make  ice  upon  the  fire.  Besides, 
the  humidity  of  the  earth  has  evidently  a  large  share  in 
the  excessive  colds  of  this  climate;  but  whence  could  this 
humidity  proceed  in  a  country,  the  soil  of  which  has  for 
the  most  a  great  mixture  of  sand  in  it,  if  it  was  not  from 
the  number  and  extent  of  its  lakes  and  rivers,  the  thick- 
ness of  its  forests,  its  mountains  covered  with  snow,  which 
as  it  melts  overflows  the  plains,  and  the  winds  which  car- 
ry the  exhalations  every  where  along  with  them. 

But  should  Father  Bressani  be  mistaken,  as  I  believe 
he  is,  when  he  excludes  all  those  from  being  the  causes  of 
the  excessive  cold  in  Canada,  yet  what  he  substitutes 
in  their  room  seems,  in  my  opinion,  '^^pi  ^q  contribute 
greatly  to  it.  There  are,  says  he,  humid  soils  in  the  warm- 
est climates,  and  very  dry  soils  in  the  coldest;  but  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  wet  and  dry  forms  ice  and  snow,  the  quan- 
tity of  which  determines  the  degree  and  duration  of  cold. 
Now,  whoever  has  travelled  ever  so  little  in  Canada  must 
be  sensible  that  this  mixture  obtains  there  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner.  There  is  undoubtedly  no  country  in 
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the  world  which  abounds  more  with  water,  and  there  are 
few  which  have  a  greater  mixture  of  stones  and  sand. 
With  all  this  it  rains  very  seldom,  and  the  air  is  extreme- 
ly pure  and  wholesome,  an  evident  proof  of  the  natural 
dryness  of  the  soil.  In  effect.  Father  Bressani  tells  us,  that 
during  the  sixteen  years  he  was  employed  as  missionary  in 
the  country  of  the  Hurons,^  there  were  there  at  the  same 
time  to  the  number  of  sixty  French,  several  of  whom  were 
of  a  very  delicate  complexion,  all  of  them  had  been  very 
ill  fed,  and  had  besides  endured  hardships  beyond  what 
could  be  imagined,  and  yet  that  not  one  of  that  number 
had  died. 

It  is  true,  this  prodigious  number  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
which  take  up  as  much  space  in  New  France  as  one  half 
the  continent  of  Europe,  ought  to  furnish  the  air  with  a 
continual  supply  of  fresh  vapours,  but  besides  that  the 
greatest  part  of  these  waters  are  extremely  clear,  and  up- 
on a  sandy  bottom,  their  great  and  continual  agitation  by 
blunting  the  efficacy  of  the  sun's  rays,  prevents  vapours 
from  being  exhaled  in  great  quantities,  or  soon  causes  them 
to  fall  again  in  mists.  For  the  winds  raise  as  frequent  and 
violent  tempests  upon  these  fresh-water  seas  as  upon  the 
ocean,  which  is  likewise  the  true  reason  why  it  rains  so 
seldom  at  sea. 

[260]  'pj^g  second  cause  of  the  extreme  cold  of  Canada, 
according  to  Father  Bressani,  is  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
North  Sea,  covered  with  enormous  islands  of  ice  for  more 
than  eight  months  of  the  year,  there  Madam,  you  may 
call  to  mind  what  I  told  you  in  my  second  letter,  of  the 
cold  we  felt  even  in  the  dog-days,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  one  of  these  islands  of  ice,  or  rather  from  the  wind  which 
blew  upon  us  from  that  side  on  which  it  lay,  and  which 

3  Bressani  was  among  the  Hurons  only  six  years  (i 644-1 650). 
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ceased  that  moment  it  fell  to  the  leeward  of  us.  It  is,  be- 
sides, certain  that  it  never  snows  here  but  with  a  north- 
east wind,  which  blows  from  that  quarter  in  which  the 
northern  ice  lyes;  and  tho'  the  cold  is  not  so  very  pierc- 
ing when  the  snow  falls,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
it  greatly  contributes  to  render  the  west  and  north-west 
winds  so  extremely  sharp,  which  before  they  reach  us, 
blow  over  immense  countries,  and  a  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains entirely  covered  with  it. 

Lastly,  if  we  beheve  the  Italian  missionary,  the  height 
of  the  land  is  not  the  least  cause  of  the  subtility  of  the  air 
of  this  country,  and  consequently  of  the  severity  of  its 
cold.  Father  Bressani  endeavours  to  prove  this  height  of 
the  land  from  the  depth  of  the  sea,  which  encreases  ac- 
cording to  him  in  proportion  as  you  approach  Canada, 
and  from  the  number  and  height  of  the  falls  so  frequent 
in  the  rivers.  But  in  my  opinion  the  depth  of  the  sea  ab- 
solutely proves  nothing,  and  the  falls  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
some  other  rivers  in  New  France,  no  more  than  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile.  Moreover,  it  is  not  observed  that,  from 
Montreal  where  the  falls  commence  to  the  sea,  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  is  much  more  rapid  than  some  of  our  rivers 
in  Europe.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  we  must  confine 
our  reasoning  to  the  ices  of  the  north;  and  that  ^''^'^  even 
notwithstanding  this,  if  Canada  were  as  well  cleared  and 
as  populous  as  France,  the  winters  would  become  much 
shorter  and  less  severe.  They  would  not  however  be  al- 
ways so  mild  as  in  France,  on  account  of  the  serenity  and 
pureness  of  the  air;  for  it  is  certain  that  in  the  winter  sea- 
son everything  else  being  equal,  the  frost  is  always  sharp- 
er when  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  sun  has  rarified  the  air. 

After  winter  is  past,  fishing  and  hunting  supply  those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  with  provisions  in  abundance; 
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besides  the  fish  and  the  game  which  I  have  already  spo- 
ken of,  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  forests  furnish  the 
inhabitants  with  two  articles,  which  are  a  great  resource 
to  them.  From  Quebec  as  high  as  Trois  Rivieres,  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  large  eels  are  caught  in  the  river, 
which  eels  come  down  from  Lake  Ontario,  where  they  are 
bred  in  the  marshes  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lake,  and 
meeting,  as  I  have  already  observed,  with  the  white  por- 
poises which  give  them  chace,  the  greatest  part  endeav- 
our to  return  back,  which  is  the  reason  of  their  being 
taken  in  such  numbers.  This  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the 
following  manner. 

Thro'  that  whole  extent  of  ground,  which  is  covered  at 
high  water,  but  left  dry  during  the  ebb,  boxes  are  set  at 
convenient  distances,  which  are  supported  by  a  pallisade 
of  osier  hurdles,  contrived  in  such  a  manner  that  no  free 
passage  is  left  for  the  eels.  Large  casting  nets  of  the  same 
materials  and  structure  are  fixed  by  the  narrowest  end  in 
these  boxes,  while  the  other  extremity,  which  is  very  wide, 
is  backed  against  the  hurdles,  upon  which  green  branches 
are  placed  at  intervals.  When  all  is  covered  by  the  tide, 
the  eels,  which  love  to  be  near  the  banks,  and  are  attract- 
ed by  the  verdure,  gather  f"*^'^  in  great  numbers  along 
the  pallisade,  go  in  to  the  nets,  which  lead  them  into  the 
prisons  prepared  for  them,  so  that  all  the  boxes  are  often 
filled  in  the  space  of  one  tide. 

These  eels  are  larger  than  ours,  and  yield  a  great  deal  of 
oil.  I  have  already  observed  that  with  whatever  sauce 
they  are  dressed,  they  still  retain  a  disagreeable  relish,  to 
which  people  cannot  easily  accustom  themselves.  This 
perhaps  is  the  fault  of  our  cooks.  All  their  bones  termi- 
nate in  a  point  somewhat  crooked,  which  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  in  those  of  France.  The  best  method  of 
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preparing  this  fish,  is  to  hang  them  up  in  a  chimney,  and 
suffer  them  to  fry  slowly  in  their  skins,  which  come  off  of 
themselves,  and  all  the  oil  runs  out.  As  great  quantities  of 
them  are  taken  during  the  time  this  fishery  lasts,  they  are 
salted  and  barreled  up  like  herrings. 

The  other  article  I  mentioned,  is  a  sort  of  wood-pigeon, '» 
which  used  to  come  hither  in  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
as  was  said,  in  such  numbers  as  to  darken  the  air,  but  the 
case  is  different  at  present.  Nevertheless,  a  very  great 
number  still  come  to  rest  themselves  upon  the  trees,  even 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns.  They  are  commonly 
called  turtles,  and  differ  from  the  wood  and  other  pigeons 
in  Europe,  sufficiently  to  constitute  a  fourth  species.  They 
are  smaller  than  our  largest  pigeons,  and  have  the  same 
eyes  and  changing  shadows  upon  their  necks.  Their  plu- 
mage is  a  dark  brown,  excepting  their  wings,  in  which 
there  are  some  feathers  of  a  very  fine  blue. 

These  birds  may  be  said  to  seek  only  an  opportunity  of 
being  killed,  for  if  there  is  a  naked  branch  ^^''^^  upon  a 
tree,  on  that  they  chuse  to  perch,  and  sit  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  most  inexperienced  gunner  can  hardly  fail  of 
bringing  down  at  least  half  a  dozen  at  a  single  shot. 
Means  have  likewise  been  found  of  catching  many  of 
them  alive;  they  are  fed  till  the  first  setting  in  of  the 
frosts,  then  killed,  and  thrown  into  the  store-room,  where 
they  are  preserved  all  the  winter. 

Thus  it  appears.  Madam,  that  every  one  here  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  necessaries  of  life;  but  there  is  little  paid  to 
the  King;  the  inhabitant  is  not  acquainted  with  taxes; 
bread  is  cheap;  fish  and  flesh  are  not  dear;  but  wine,  stuffs, 
and  all  French  commodities  are  very  expensive.  Gentle- 
men, and  those  officers  who  have  nothing  but  their  pay, 

tThe  well-known  passenger  pigeon  {Ectopistes  migratorius),  now  extinct. 
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and  are  besides  encumbered  with  families,  have  the  great- 
est reason  to  complain.  The  women  have  a  great  deal  of 
spirit  and  good  nature,  are  extremely  agreeable,  and  ex- 
cellent breeders;  and  these  good  qualities  are  for  the  most 
part  all  the  fortune  they  bring  their  husbands;  but  God 
has  blessed  the  marriages  in  this  country  in  the  same  man- 
ner he  formerly  blessed  those  of  the  Patriarchs.  In  order 
to  support  such  numerous  families,  they  ought  likewise  to 
lead  the  lives  of  Patriarchs,  but  the  time  for  this  is  past. 
There  are  a  greater  number  of  noblesse  in  New  France 
than  in  all  the  other  colonies  put  together. 

The  king  maintains  here  eight  and  twenty  companies 
of  marines,  and  three  etats  majors.^  Many  families  have 
been  ennobled  here,  and  there  still  remain  several  officers 
of  the  regiment  of  Carignan-Salieres,  who  have  peopled 
this  country  with  gentlemen  who  are  not  in  extraordinary 
good  circumstances,  and  would  be  still  less  so,  were  not 
commerce  ^'^^^  allowed  them,  and  the  right  of  hunting 
and  fishing,  which  is  common  to  every  one. 

After  all,  it  is  a  little  their  own  fault  if  they  are  ever 
exposed  to  want;  the  land  is  good  almost  every  where, 
and  agriculture  does  not  in  the  least  derogate  from  their 
quality.  How  many  gentlemen  throughout  all  our  prov- 
inces would  envy  the  lot  of  the  simple  inhabitants  of  Can- 
ada, did  they  but  know  it?  And  can  those  who  languish 
here  in  a  shameful  indigence,  be  excused  for  refusing  to 
embrace  a  profession,  which  the  corruption  of  manners 
and  the  most  salutary  maxims  has  alone  degraded  from 
its  ancient  dignity?  There  is  not  in  the  world  a  more 
wholesome  climate  than  this;  no  particular  distemper  is 
epidemical  here,  the  fields  and  woods  are  full  of  simples 

sThese  three  etats  majors  were  stationed  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers  re- 
spectively. 
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of  a  wonderful  efficacy,  and  the  trees  distill  balms  of  an 
excellent  quality.  These  advantages  ought  at  least  to  en- 
gage those  whose  birth  providence  has  cast  in  this  coun- 
try to  remain  in  it;  but  inconstancy,  aversion  to  a  regular 
and  assiduous  labour,  and  a  spirit  of  independence,  have 
ever  carried  a  great  many  young  people  out  of  it,  and  pre- 
vented the  colony  from  being  peopled. 

These,  Madam,  are  the  defects  with  which  the  French 
Canadians  are,  with  the  greatest  justice,  reproached.  The 
same  may  likewise  be  said  of  the  Indians.  One  would  im- 
agine that  the  air  they  breathe  in  this  immense  continent 
contributes  to  it;  but  the  example  and  frequent  inter- 
course with  its  natural  inhabitants  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  this  character.  Our  Creoles  are  like- 
wise accused  of  great  avidity  in  amassing,  and  indeed  they 
do  things  with  this  view,  which  could  hardly  be  believed 
if  they  were  not  seen.  The  journeys  they  undertake;  the 
fatigues  they  undergo;  the  dangers  to  ^^^^i  which  they  ex- 
pose themselves,  and  the  efforts  they  make,  surpass  all 
imagination.  There  are  however  few  less  interested,  who 
dissipate  with  greater  facility  what  has  cost  them  so  much 
pains  to  acquire,  or  who  testify  less  regret  at  having  lost 
it.  Thus  there  is  some  room  to  imagine  that  they  com- 
monly undertake  such  painful  and  dangerous  journeys 
out  of  a  taste  they  have  contracted  for  them.  They  love 
to  breathe  a  free  air,  they  are  early  accustomed  to  a  wan- 
dering life;  it  has  charms  for  them,  which  make  them  for- 
get past  dangers  and  fatigues,  and  they  place  their  glory 
in  encountering  them  often.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  wit, 
especially  the  fair  sex,  in  whom  it  is  brilliant  and  easy; 
they  are,  besides,  constant  and  resolute,  fertile  in  re- 
sources, courageous,  and  capable  of  managing  the  great- 
est affairs.  You,  Madam,  are  acquainted  with  more  than 
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one  of  this  character,  and  have  often  declared  your  sur- 
prise at  it  to  me.  I  can  assure  you  such  are  frequent  in 
this  country,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions of  life. 

I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  reckon  amongst  the  de- 
fects of  our  Canadians  the  good  opinion  they  entertain  of 
themselves.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  it  inspires  them  with 
a  confidence,  which  leads  them  to  undertake  and  execute 
what  would  appear  impossible  to  many  others.  It  must 
however  be  confessed  they  have  excellent  qualities.  There 
is  not  a  province  in  the  kingdom  where  the  people  have  a 
finer  complexion,  a  more  advantageous  stature,  or  a  body 
better  proportioned.  The  strength  of  their  constitution  is 
not  always  answerable,  and  if  the  Canadians  live  to  any 
age,  they  soon  look  old  and  decrepid.  This  is  not  entirely 
their  own  fault,  it  is  likewise  that  of  their  parents,  who 
are  not  sujfficiently  watchful  over  their  children  to  prevent 
their  ruining  f"*^^^  their  health  at  a  time  of  life,  when  if  it 
suffers  it  is  seldom  or  never  recovered.  Their  agility  and 
address  are  unequalled;  the  most  expert  Indians  them- 
selves are  not  better  marksmen,  or  manage  their  canoes 
in  the  most  dangerous  rapides  with  greater  skill. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  unfit  for  the  sciences, 
which  require  any  great  degree  of  application,  and  a  con- 
tinued study.  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  this  prejudice 
is  well  founded,  for  as  yet  we  have  seen  no  Canadian  who 
has  endeavoured  to  remove  it,  which  is  perhaps  owing  to 
the  dissipation  in  which  they  are  brought  up.  But  nobody 
can  deny  them  an  excellent  genius  for  mechanics;  they 
have  hardly  any  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  a  master  in 
order  to  excel  in  this  science;  and  some  are  every  day  to 
be  met  with  who  have  succeeded  in  all  trades,  without 
ever  having  served  an  apprenticeship. 

Some 
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Some  people  tax  them  with  ingratitude,  nevertheless 
they  seem  to  me  to  have  a  pretty  good  disposition;  but 
their  natural  inconstancy  often  prevents  their  attending 
to  the  duties  required  by  gratitude.  It  is  alledged  they 
make  bad  servants,  which  is  owing  to  their  great  haughti- 
ness of  spirit,  and  to  their  loving  liberty  too  much  to  sub- 
ject themselves  willingly  to  servitude.  They  are  however 
good  masters,  which  is  the  reverse  of  what  is  said  of  those 
from  whom  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  descended.  They 
would  have  been  perfect  in  character,  if  to  their  own  vir- 
tues they  had  added  those  of  their  ancestors.  Their  incon- 
stancy in  friendship  has  sometimes  been  complained  of; 
but  this  complaint  can  hardly  be  general,  and  in  those 
who  have  given  occasion  for  it,  it  proceeds  from  their  not 
being  accustomed  to  constraint,  even  in  their  own  affairs. 
If  f^^'^  they  are  not  easily  disclplln'd,  this  likewise  pro- 
ceeds from  the  same  principle,  or  from  their  having  a 
discipline  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  they  believe  Is 
better  adapted  for  carrying  on  war  against  the  Indians, 
In  which  they  are  not  entirely  to  blame.  Moreover,  they 
appear  to  me  to  be  unable  to  govern  a  certain  impetuos- 
ity, which  renders  them  fitter  for  sudden  surprises  or 
hasty  expeditions,  than  the  regular  and  continued  opera- 
tions of  a  campaign.  It  has  likewise  been  observed,  that 
amongst  a  great  number  of  brave  men  who  distinguished 
themselves  In  the  last  wars,  there  were  very  few  found 
capable  of  bearing  a  superior.  This  Is  perhaps  owing  to 
their  not  having  sufficiently  learned  to  obey.  It  Is  how- 
ever true,  that  when  they  are  well  conducted,  there  Is 
nothing  which  they  will  not  accomplish,  whether  by  sea 
or  land,  but  in  order  to  this  they  must  entertain  a  great 
opinion  of  their  commander.  The  late  M.  d'ibervllle,  who 
had  all  the  good  qualities  of  his  countrymen  without 

any 
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any  of  their  defects,  could  have  led  them  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 

There  is  one  thing  with  respect  to  which  they  are  not 
easily  to  be  excused,  and  that  is  the  little  natural  affection 
most  of  them  shew  to  their  parents,  who  for  their  part 
display  a  tenderness  for  them,  which  is  not  extremely  well 
managed.  The  Indians  fall  into  the  same  defect,  and  it 
produces  amongst  them  the  same  consequences.  But  what 
above  all  things  ought  to  make  the  Canadians  be  held  in  i 

much  esteem,  is  the  great  fund  they  have  of  piety  and  re- 
ligion, and  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  their  education  up- 
on this  article.  It  is  likewise  true,  that  when  they  are  out 
of  their  own  country  they  hardly  retain  any  of  their  de- 
fects. As  with  all  this  they  are  extremely  brave  and  active, 
they  might  be  of  great  service  in  war,  in  the  marine  and 
in  the  arts;  ^ ^^^^  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  redound 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  state,  were  they  to  be 
much  more  numerous  than  they  are  at  present.  Men  con- 
stitute the  principal  riches  of  the  Sovereign,  and  Canada, 
should  it  be  of  no  other  use  to  France,  would  still  be,  were 
it  well  peopled,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  our  col- 
onies. 

/  am,  &c. 


[269] 


LETTER    ELEVENTH. 

Of  the  Iroquois  village  of  the  Fall  of  St.  Lewis.  Of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  inhabiting  Canada. 


Fall  of  St.  Lewis,  May  i,  1721. 
Madam, 

I  CAME  hither  to  spend  a  part  of  the  Easter  hoHdays; 
this  is  a  time  of  devotion,  and  in  this  village  every 
thing  inspires  one  with  sentiments  of  piety.  All  the 
exercises  of  religion  are  carried  on  in  a  very  edifying  man- 
ner, and  we  still  feel  the  impression  which  the  fervor  of 
the  first  inhabitants  has  left  behind  it;  for  it  is  certain, 
that  this  for  a  long  time  was  the  only  place  in  Canada, 
where  you  could  perceive  the  great  examples  of  those  he- 
roick  virtues  with  which  God  has  been  used  to  enrich  his 
churches  when  in  their  infancy;  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  erected  is  something  very  extraordinary. 

The  missionaries  after  having  for  a  long  time  watered 
the  Iroquois  cantons'  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  and 
some  of  them  even  with  their  blood,  were  at  last  sensible 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  establish  the  Christian  reli- 
gion amongst  them  upon  a  solid  foundation;  but  they 

'The  district  of  the  Iroquois  villages  lay  south  of  Lake  Ontario  in  the  central  and 
western  portion  of  New  York  state. 

Still 
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still had  hopes  of  reducing  a  f^^°^  considerable  number  of 
these  Indians  under  the  yoke  of  the  faith.  They  perceived 
that  God  had  an  elect  few  among  these  barbarians  as  in 
every  nation;  but  they  were  persuaded,  that  to  make  their 
calling  and  election  sure^  they  must  separate  from  their 
brethren ;  and  therefore  came  to  a  resolution  to  settle  all 
those  who  were  disposed  to  embrace  Christianity  in  a 
colony  by  themselves.  They  made  known  their  design  to 
the  governor-general  and  intendant,  who  carrying  their 
views  still  farther,  highly  approved  it,  being  sensible  that 
this  settlement  would  be  greatly  advantageous  to  New 
France,  as  it  has  indeed  been,  as  well  as  another  similar 
to  it,  which  has  since  been  set  on  foot  in  the  island  of  Mon- 
treal, under  the  name  oila  Montagne,  of  which  the  supe- 
riors of  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpicius  have  always  had  the 
direction.^ 

To  return  to  this  which  has  served  as  a  model  for  the 
other,  one  of  the  Iroquois  missionaries  communicated  his 
design  to  some  Agniers;^  they  relished  his  proposal,  and 
this  settlement  was  formed  chiefly  out  of  that  canton,^ 
which  had  at  all  times  been  the  most  averse  to  the  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  and  had  even  treated  them  the  most 
cruelly.  Thus  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  French  and 
Indians,  those  formidable  enemies  to  God  and  our  nation 
were  touched  with  that  victorious  grace,  which  takes  de- 
light in  triumphing  over  the  hardest  and  most  rebellious 
hearts,  abandoning  every  thing  that  was  dearest  to  them, 
that  they  might  have  no  impediment  in  serving  the  Lord 
with  all  liberty.  A  sacrifice  still  more  glorious  for  Indians, 

^Seeflw/d' letter  viii,  note  18,  page  204. 

^This  plan  was  carried  out  by  Father  Pierre  RafFelx,  who  was  missionary  among  the 
Mohawk  Iroquois,  called  by  the  French  the  Agniers. 

■•The  villagers  of  Caughnawaga  on  the  Mohawk  River  removed  in  large  numbers  to 
this  new  mission  colony,  which  is  still  called  Caughnawaga  from  their  older  village. 

than 
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than  for  any  other  nation,  because  there  are  none  so 
much  attached  as  they  are  to  their  famihes  and  their  na- 
tive country. 

[271]  Their  numbers  encreased  greatly  in  a  short  time, 
and  this  progress  was,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the 
zeal  of  the  first  converts  who  composed  this  chosen  flock. 
In  the  very  height  of  a  war,  and  even  with  the  hazard  of 
their  lives  they  have  travelled  over  all  the  cantons,  in 
order  to  make  proselites,  and  when  they  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies,  who  were  often  their  nearest 
relations,  reckoned  themselves  happy  when  dying  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  frightful  torments,  as  having  exposed 
themselves  to  them,  solely  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  their  brethren.  Such  were  the  sentiments 
even  of  the  murtherers  of  the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  perhaps  this  oracle  of  St.  Paul,  Ep.  Rom.  c.  20.  Ubi 
autem  abundavit  delictum^  superabundavit  Gratia  was  nev- 
er so  literally  accomplished  as  now.  It  was  most  common- 
ly left  to  their  choice,  either  to  renounce  Jesus  Christ  and 
return  to  their  canton,  or  to  suffer  the  most  cruel  death, 
and  there  was  not  an  example  of  one  who  accepted  life  upon 
that  condition.  Some  have  even  perished  worn  out  with 
miseries  in  the  prisons  of  New- York,  when  they  could  have 
had  their  liberty  on  changing  their  belief,  or  engaging  not 
to  live  among  the  French,  which  they  imagined  they  could 
not  do  without  running  the  risque  of  losing  their  faith. 

Those  converts,  who  on  such  occasions  displayed  so 
much  fidelity  and  greatness  of  soul,  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  prepared  for  it  by  the  purest  virtue;  we  cannot 
in  reality  call  in  question  certain  facts,  which  have  been 
notorious  over  the  whole  colony,  and  which  render  those 
very  credible  for  which  we  have  only  the  evidence  of  the 
Indians  themselves  and  their  pastors.  M.  de  St.  Valier, 

who 
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who  Is  head  of  this  church  to  this  day,  wrote  as  follows  in 
the  ^^^*^  year  1688.  "The  Hves  of  all  the  Christians  of  this 
mission  are  very  extraordinary,  and  the  whole  village 
would  be  taken  for  a  monastery.  As  they  have  quitted  the 
allurements  of  their  native  country,  entirely  to  make  sure 
of  their  salvation,  they  are  all  led  to  the  practice  of  the 
most  perfect  resignation,  and  they  preserve  amongst  them 
such  excellent  rules  for  their  sanctification  that  nothing 
can  be  added  to  them." 

This  village  was  at  first  placed  in  the  meadow  de  la  Ma- 
deleine^ about  a  league  lower  than  the  Fall  of  St.  Lewis  on 
the  south-side. 5  But  the  soil  being  found  improper  for  the 
culture  of  maiz,  it  was  transported  to  a  place  opposite  to 
the  Fall  itself,  from  whence  it  has  taken  the  name  it  still 
bears,  though  it  has  been  carried  from  thence  a  few  years 
ago  a  league  higher  up.^  I  have  already  observed,  that  its 
situation  is  charming,  that  the  church,  and  the  house  of 
the  missionaries,  are  two  of  the  finest  edifices  in  this  coun- 
try, which  makes  me  imagine,  that  they  have  taken  such 
good  measures  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  make  a  new  trans- 
migration.'' 

On  my  arrival  here,  I  had  verily  counted  upon  depart- 
ing immediately  after  the  festivals;  but  nothing  is  more 
subject  to  disappointments  of  all  kinds  than  this  manner 
of  travelling.  I  am,  therefore,  still  uncertain  as  to  the  day 
of  my  departure;  and  as  in  such  voyages  as  mine,  advan- 
tage is  to  be  taken  of  every  occurrence,  I  shall  now  make 
the  best  use  I  can  of  this  present  delay.  I  have  spent  my 

sThis  first  village  at  La  Prairie  de  la  Madeleine  was  begun  in  1669,  and  at  the  end  of 
seven  years  was  removed  to  the  Sault  St.  Louis. 

*This  second  removal  occurred  in  17 14. 

TCaughnawaga  still  exists  as  a  reservation  for  the  Iroquois,  most  of  whom  are  now 
half-breed  descendants  of  the  converts  of  Charlevoix's  time.  The  church  and  presby- 
tery still  stand,  and  supposed  relics  of  Charlevoix's  visit  are  yet  shown  therein. 

time 
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time  in  the  company  of  some  old  missionaries,^  who  have 
lived  a  long  time  among  the  Indians,  and  I  shall  now.  Mad- 
am, give  you  an  account  of  what  I  have  heard  from  them 
concerning  the  different  nations  inhabiting  this  immense 
continent. 

[273]  The  f^rst  land  of  America  which  is  discovered  on  a 
voyage  from  France  to  Canada  is  Newfoundland,  one  of 
the  largest  islands  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  has  never 
yet  been  fully  determined,  whether  its  inhabitants  are  na- 
tives of  the  country,  and  its  barrenness,  were  it  really  as 
great  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  would  be  no  sufficient  proof 
that  they  are  not;  for  hunting  and  fishing  afford  sufficient 
subsistence  for  Indians.  What  is  certain  is,  that  none  but 
Eskimaux  have  ever  been  seen  upon  it,  who  are  not  orig- 
inally of  this  island.  Their  real  native  country  is  the  land 
o{  Labor ador^  or  Labrador^  it  is  there,  at  least,  they  pass 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year;  for,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  profaning  the  grateful  appellation  of  a  native  country, 
to  apply  it  to  wandering  barbarians  who  have  no  affection 
for  any  country,  and  who  being  scarce  able  to  people  two 
or  three  villages,  yet  occupy  an  immense  extent  of  land. 
In  effect,  besides  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  which  the 
Eskimaux  wander  over  in  the  summer-time,  there  are 
none  but  that  people  to  be  seen  throughout  all  that  vast 
continent  lying  betwixt  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  Canada, 
and  the  North  sea.  Some  of  them  have  been  even  found  at 
a  great  distance  from  hence  up  the  river  Bourbon,^  which 
runs  from  the  westward,  and  falls  into  Hudson 's-Bay. 

^The  two  missionaries  in  charge  at  the  timeofCharlevoix's  visit  were  Pierre  de  Lau- 
2on,  born  in  Poitiers  in  1687,  who  came  to  Canada  in  1716  and  was  sixteen  years  at 
Sault  St.  Louis  mission,  dying  at  Quebec  in  1742;  and  Jacques  Quentin  de  la  Breton- 
niere  (1689-1754),  who  came  to  the  mission  in  1721.  Possibly  the  older  missionaries 
Pierre  Cholenec  and  Joseph  Francois  Lafitau  may  also  have  been  present,  both  having 
served  for  many  years  at  this  mission,  but  recently  retired. 

'  The  French  name  for  Nelson  River. 

The 
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The  origin  of  their  name  Is  not  certain,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Abenaquis  word  Esquimantris^ 
which  signifies  an  eater  of  raw  flesh.'"  The  Esquimaux 
are  in  fact  the  only  savages  we  know  of  who  eat  raw  flesh, 
though  they  are  likewise  in  use  to  broil  or  dry  It  in  the 
sun.  It  is  likewise  certain,  that  there  is  no  nation  known 
in  America,  which  answers  better  to  the  first  idea  Euro- 
peans are  apt  to  conceive  of  savages.  They  are  almost  the 
only  nation  amongst  whom  the  men  have  beards,  which 
[274]  grow  up  to  their  eyes,  and  are  so  thick,  that  It  is 
with  difficulty  the  features  of  their  faces  are  to  be  distin- 
guished. They  have  likewise  something  very  frightful  in 
their  air  and  mien,  small  fiery  eyes,  large  and  very  ugly 
teeth,  hair  commonly  black,  sometimes  fair,  always  very 
much  in  disorder,  and  their  whole  external  appearance 
extremely  brutish.  Their  manners  and  character  do  not 
bely  the  deformity  of  their  phisiognomy;  they  are  fierce, 
savage,  suspicious,  turbulent,  and  have  a  constant  pro- 
pensity to  do  mischief  to  strangers,  who  ought  to  be  per- 
petually on  their  guard  against  them.  As  to  the  qualities 
of  their  mind  we  have  had  so  little  intercourse  with  this 
nation  that  we  do  not  as  yet  know  their  real  temper;  but 
they  have  always  had  a  sufficient  bent  towards  mischief. 

They  have  been  frequently  known  to  go  in  the  night- 
time, and  cut  the  cables  of  ships  at  anchor.  In  order  to 
make  them  drive  on  shore,  and  then  plunder  the  wrecks; 
they  are  not  afraid  to  attack  them  even  in  open  day  on  dis- 
covering their  crews  to  be  weak.  1 1  has  never  been  possible 
to  tame  them,  and  It  Is  not  safe  to  hold  any  discourse  with 
them  but  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  They  not  only  refuse  to 

"This  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Eskimo  is  accepted;  probably  it  is  of 
Chippewa  derivation;  they  call  themselves  Inuit.  The  Eskimo  are  physically  a  distinct 
race.  Nearly  thirty  thousand  still  live  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  continent. 

come 
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come  near  the  Europeans,  but  they  will  not  so  much  as  eat 
any  thing  they  present  to  them;  and  in  all  things  take  so 
many  precautions  on  their  side,  which  mark  an  extreme 
distrust,  that  they  must  mutually  inspire  the  same  with 
respect  to  every  thing  which  comes  from  them.  They  are 
of  an  advantageous  stature,  and  are  tolerably  well  made. 
Their  skin  is  as  white  as  ours,  which  proceeds  undoubtedly 
from  their  never  going  naked  even  in  the  warmest  weather. 

[27s]  Their  beards,  their  fair  hair,  the  whiteness  of  their 
skin,  and  the  little  resemblance  and  intercourse  they  have 
with  their  nearest  neighbours,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of 
their  having  a  different  original  from  the  rest  of  the  Amer- 
icans; but  the  opinion  of  their  being  descended  from  the 
Basques  seems  to  me  to  have  little  foundation,  if  it  is 
true,  as  I  am  informed  it  is,  that  the  languages  of  the  two 
nations  have  no  affinity  with  one  another.  This  alliance 
at  any  rate  can  be  of  no  honour  to  any  nation;  for  if  there 
is  not  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  a  region  less  fit  to  be  in- 
habited than  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  so  there  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  people  which  deserves  better  to  be  con- 
fined to  it  than  the  Eskimaux.  For  my  part,  I  am  of  opin- 
ion, that  they  are  originally  from  Greenland. 

These  savages  are  covered  in  such  a  manner  that  only  a 
part  of  their  faces  and  the  ends  of  their  hands  are  to  be 
seen.  Over  a  sort  of  a  shirt  made  of  bladders,  or  the  intes- 
tines of  fish  cut  into  fillets,  and  neatly  enough  sewed  to- 
gether, they  throw  a  kind  of  a  surtout  made  of  bear-skin, 
or  of  the  skin  of  some  other  wild  beast,  nay,  sometimes  of 
the  skins  of  birds,  whilst  their  head  is  covered  with  a  cowl 
of  the  same  stuff,  with  the  shirt  fixed  to  it;  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  tuft  of  hair,  which  hangs  down  and  shades  their 
forehead.  The  shirt  falls  no  lower  than  their  loins,  the  sur- 
tout hangs  down  behind  to  their  thighs,  and  terminates 

before, 
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before  in  a  point  somewhat  lower  than  their  girdle;  but  in 
the  women  it  descends  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the  mid-leg, 
where  it  is  fixed  by  a  girdle,  at  which  hang  little  bones. 
The  men  wear  breeches  made  of  skins,  with  the  hairy  side 
inwards,  and  faced  on  the  outside  with  ermine,  and  such 
like  furs.  They  likewise  wear  on  their  feet  pumps  of  skins, 
the  ^^■'^^  hairy  side  of  which  is  also  inwards;  and  above 
them  furred  boots  of  the  same,  and  over  these  a  second 
pair  of  pumps,  then  another  pair  of  boots  over  that.  It  is 
affirmed  they  are  sometimes  shod  in  this  manner  three  or 
four  times  over,  which,  however,  does  not  prevent  these 
Indians  from  being  extremely  active.  Their  arrows,  the 
only  weapons  they  use,  are  pointed  with  the  teeth  of  the 
sea-cow,  to  which  they  likewise  add  iron  when  they  can 
get  it.  In  the  summer  they  live  in  the  open  air,  night  and 
day,  but  in  the  winter  under  ground,  in  a  sort  of  caverns, 
where  they  lie  pell-mell  one  above  another. 

We  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  other  nations  liv- 
ing beyond  Hudson's-bay,  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  In 
the  southern  parts  of  this  bay,  the  trade  is  carried  on  with 
the  Mistassins,  the  Monsonis,  the  Christinaux,  and  Assin- 
iboils;  these  last  must  come  from  a  great  distance  as  they 
inhabit  the  borders  of  a  lake  to  the  north  or  north-west  of 
the  Sioux,  and  likewise  speak  a  dialect  of  their  language. 
The  three  others  speak  the  Algonquin  tongue.  The  Chris- 
tinaux or  KiUistinons,  come  from  the  northward  of  Lake 
Superior."  The  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 

"The  Mistassini  were  an  Algonquian  tribe  living  around  Lake  Mistassini  in  north- 
ern Quebec;  a  few  still  exist  among  the  Montagnais.  The  Monsoni,  or  Moose  people, 
dwelt  on  St.  James  Bay  and  along  Moose  River.  The  Christinaux,  now  called  Cree,  is 
one  of  the  largest  divisions  of  the  Algonquian  stock.  They  ranged  from  Hudson  Bay  to 
Manitoba  and  Assiniboia.  A  large  number  of  these  people  still  dwell  in  Canada.  The  As- 
siniboin  separated  from  the  Yanktonai  Sioux  early  in  the  seventeenth  century;  hospit- 
ably received  by  the  Cree,  they  made  an  alliance  which  was  long  maintained.  A  fewAs- 
siniboin  still  roam  in  Montana  or  with  the  Cree  in  Canada. 

Bourbon, 
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Bourbon,"  and  the  river  St.  Theresa,  have  no  affinity  in 
their  language  either  with  the  one  or  the  other.  Perhaps, 
they  may  be  better  understood  amongst  the  Eskimaux, 
who  have  been  seen,  as  is  said,  a  great  way  above  the 
mouth  of  this  river.  It  has  been  observed  that  ^^"^  they 
are  extremely  superstitious,  and  use  some  kind  of  sacri- 
fices. Those  who  have  had  the  greatest  intercourse  with 
them,  assure  us,  that  in  common  with  the  Indians  of  Can- 
ada, they  have  a  notion  of  a  good  and  of  an  evil  genius, 
that  the  Sun  is  their  great  divinity,  and  that  when  they 
deliberate  upon  any  affair  of  importance,  they  make  him 
an  offering  of  smoke  which  is  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner. At  break  of  day  they  assemble  in  the  cabbin  of  one  of 
their  chiefs,  who,  after  having  lighted  his  pipe,  presents  it 
three  times  to  the  rising  sun,  and  then  turning  it  with 
both  his  hands  from  the  east  to  the  west,  he  supplicates 
this  luminary  to  be  propitious  to  his  people.  This  being 
done,  all  those  who  compose  the  assembly,  smoke  in  the 
same  pipe.  All  these  Indians,  though  of  four  or  five  differ- 
ent nations  are  known  in  the  French  accounts  under  the 
general  name  of  the  Savanois^  because  the  country  they 
inhabit  is  low,  marshy,  and  ill-wooded,  and  in  Canada,  all 
those  wet  lands,  which  are  good  for  nothing  are  called  Sa- 
vannahs.^^ 

Coasting  along  the  north-shore  of  the  Bay,  you  meet 
with  two  rivers,  the  first  of  which  is  called  Danish-River^ 
and  the  second  the  river  of  the  Sea-Wolf;  on  the  banks  of 
both  these  rivers  there  are  Indians,  who,  I  know  not  why, 

"It  is  said  that  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  it  is  unnavigable  for 
fifty  more,  but  that  a  passage  is  found  by  means  of  rivers  and  lakes  which  fall  into  it 
and  that  afterwards  it  runs  through  the  middle  of  a  very  fine  country,  which  continues 
as  far  as  the  Lake  of  the  Assiniboils,  from  whence  it  takes  its  rise. — Charlevoix. 

'^Savanois  was  the  French  name  for  the  Maskegon  or  Swampy  Cree,  who  ranged 
from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Hudson  Bay.  Some  of  this  tribe  are  still  living  in  Manitoba. 

have 
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have  got  the  name,  or  rather  nickname  of  Plats  cotez  de 
Chiens^  or  Flat-sided  Dogs,'"  and  are  often  at  war  with 
the  Savanois;  but  neither  of  them  treat  their  prisoners 
with  that  barbarity  which  is  usual  among  the  Canadians, 
being  contented  with  keeping  them  in  slavery.  Want  some- 
times reduces  the  Savanois  to  strange  extremities;  and 
whether  it  be  idleness  on  their  part,  or  that  their  lands  are 
absolutely  good  for  nothing,  they  find  themselves  entirely 
destitute  of  provisions  when  their  hunting  and  fishing 
prove  '^^^^  unsuccessful,  and  then  they  are  said  to  make 
no  difficulty  of  eating  one  another.  The  most  dastardly 
are  the  first  sacrifices;  it  is  further  pretended,  that  when  a 
man  arrives  at  such  an  age  that  he  can  only  be  a  burthen 
and  expence  to  his  family,  he  himself  passes  a  cord  round 
his  own  neck,  the  extremities  of  which  he  presents  to  the 
child  who  is  dearest  to  him,  who  strangles  him  as  expedi- 
tiously as  he  can,  believing  that  in  so  doing,  he  performs 
a  good  action,  not  only  by  putting  an  end  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  father,  but  likewise  by  advancing  his  happiness; 
for  these  Indians  imagine,  that  a  man  who  dies  old  is  born 
again  in  the  other  world  at  the  age  of  a  child  at  the  breast; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  finish  their  course 
soon,  become  old  when  they  arrive  at  the  country  of  souls. 
The  young  women  among  these  people  never  marry 
but  with  the  advice  of  their  parents,  and  the  son-in-law  is 
obliged  to  stay  with  his  father-in-law,  and  be  subservient 
to  him  in  everything,  till  he  has  children  himself.  The 
young  men  leave  their  father's  houses  very  early.  These 
Indians  burn  their  dead  bodies,  and  wrap  the  ashes  in  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  which  they  lay  into  the  ground.  Afterwards 

'■tThe  Thlingchadinne,  usually  called  the  Dog-rib  tribe,  were  of  Athapascan  origin 
and  dwelt  west  of  the  Maskegon,  who  were,  as  Charlevoix  says,  their  bitter  enemies. 
The  Danish  River  is  the  present  Churchill.  It  was  discovered  in  1619  by  a  party  of 
Danes.  The  Sea- Wolf  is  without  doubt  the  present  Seal  River. 

they 
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they  erect  upon  the  grave  a  sort  of  monument  with  posts, 
to  which  they  fix  tobacco,  in  order  that  the  deceased  may 
have  materials  for  smoaking  in  the  other  world.  If  he  was 
a  hunter,  his  bow  and  arrows  are  suspended  there  like- 
wise. The  mothers  lament  their  children  for  twenty  days, 
and  presents  are  made  to  the  fathers,  who  make  an  ac- 
knowledgment for  them  by  a  feast.  War  is  held  in  less  es- 
timation amongst  them  than  hunting;  but  before  any 
person  can  be  esteemed  a  good  hunter,  he  must  fast  for 
three  days  running,  without  tasting  any  thing  whatever, 
and  all  that  time  he  must  have  his  ^^^'^  face  painted  with 
black.  The  feast  being  ended,  the  candidate  offers  up  a 
sacrifice  to  the  great  spirit,  consisting  of  a  morsel  of  each 
of  the  animals  he  has  been  used  to  hunt,  being  commonly 
the  tongue  and  muzzle,  which,  except  on  such  occasions, 
are  always  the  portion  of  the  hunter  himself.  His  parents 
and  relations  would  rather  die  of  hunger  than  touch  it, 
and  he  is  allowed  to  regale  his  friends  and  strangers  only 
in  this  manner. 

It  is  further  asserted,  that  these  Indians  are  perfectly 
disinterested,  that  they  possess  a  fidelity  proof  against  all 
temptation,  that  they  cannot  endure  a  lie,  and  hold  deceit 
in  abhorrence.  This,  Madam,  is  what  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  with  respect  to  these  northern  people,  with  whom  we 
have  never  maintained  any  regular  commerce,  and  have 
only  seen  them  in  a  transient  manner.  We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  those  with  whom  we  are  better  acquainted,  who 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes  distinguished  by  their 
languages  and  their  peculiar  geniuses. 

In  this  vast  extent  of  country,  properly  called  New- 
France,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hudson's-Bay, 
which  was  dismembered  from  it  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
on  the  east  by  the  sea,  by  the  English  colonies  on  the 

south. 
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south,  by  Louisiana  on  the  south-east  [west],  and  by  the 
Spanish  possessions  on  the  west;  I  say,  in  this  vast  ex- 
tent of  country  there  are  but  three  mother-tongues,  from 
which  all  the  rest  are  derived;  these  are,  the  Sioux,  Algon- 
quin, and  Huron  languages  ;'5  we  are  but  httle  acquainted 
with  the  people  who  speak  the  first,  and  nobody  knows 
how  far  they  extend.  We  have  hitherto  had  no  trade  with 
any  but  the  Sioux  and  Assiniboils,  and  '^^"^  even  this 
trade  has  not  been  very  regularly  carried  on. 

Our  missionaries  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  settle- 
ment amongst  the  first,  and  I  knew  one  who  regretted 
very  much  his  not  being  able  to  succeed,  or  rather  his  not 
staying  longer  amongst  them,  as  they  seemed  to  be  ex- 
tremely docile.'^  There  is,  perhaps,  no  people  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Mississippi,  of  whom  we  can  receive  better 
and  more  authentic  information  than  this,  by  reason  that 
they  can  carry  on  a  trade  with  all  the  other  nations  on 
this  immense  continent.  They  dwell  commonly  in  mead- 
ows under  large  tents  made  of  skins,  which  are  very  well 
wrought,  and  live  on  wild  oats,'^  which  grow  in  great 
plenty  in  their  meadows  and  rivers,  and  by  hunting,  es- 
pecially the  buffalo,  which  are  covered  with  wool,  and  are 
found  by  thousands  in  their  meadows.  They  have  no  fixed 
abode,  but  travel  in  great  companies  like  the  Tartars, 
never  stopping  in  any  place  longer  than  they  are  detained 
by  the  chace. 

'sThis  assertion  concerning  the  Indian  language  stocks  is  correct,  understanding  by 
the  Huron  the  Iroquoian,  which  includes  it.  See  map  in  J.  M.  Powell,  "  Indian  Linguis- 
tic Families,"  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Seventh  Annual  Report. 

•^Either  Father  Philippe  Pierson,  who  went  with  Duluth  among  the  Sioux;  or 
Father  Joseph  Marest,  who  was  in  1689  at  the  Sioux  post  with  Perrot.  Both  these  mis- 
sionaries retired  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Sioux  mission  was  re- 
established in  1727. 

"Wild  rice  (zizania  aquatica)  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  lake  region  where  the 
Sioux  dwelt. 

Our 
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Our  geographers  divide  this  people  into  the  wandering 
Sioux,  and  the  Sioux  of  the  Meadows,  into  the  Sioux  of  the 
East,  and  the  Sioux  of  the  TVest.^^  This  division  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  well  founded.  All  the  Sioux  live  in  the 
same  manner,  whence  it  happens,  that  a  village  which  the 
year  before  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
shall  be  this  year  on  the  western  bank,  and  that  those 
who  have  lived  for  some  time  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St. 
Peter,' 9  shall,  perhaps,  be  at  present  in  some  meadow  a 
great  distance  from  it.  The  name  Sioux,  which  we  have 
given  to  these  Indians,  is  entirely  of  our  own  invention, 
or  rather  the  two  last  syllables  of  the  word  Nadouessioux, 
a  name  by  which  several  nations  distinguish  them.  Others 
call  them  Na-  ^^^'^  douessis.  This  nation  is  the  most  popu- 
lous we  know  in  Canada.  They  were  sufficiently  pacific, 
and  but  little  addicted  to  war,  before  the  Hurons  and 
Outawais  when  they  fled  from  the  fury  of  the  Iroquois, 
took  refuge  in  their  country.  They  laughed  at  them  for 
their  simplicity,  and  made  them  warlike  at  their  own  ex- 
pence.^"  The  Sioux  have  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  severely 
punish  such  as  are  wanting  in  conjugal  fidelity.  They  cut 
off  the  tip  of  their  noses,  and  make  a  circle  in  the  skin 
on  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  afterwards  tear  it  off.  I 
have  seen  some  persons,  who  were  persuaded  these  people 
spoke  with  the  Chinese  accent;  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  determine  this  fact,  or  if  their  language  has  any 
affinity  with  that  of  China. 

'*This  latter  division  appears  to  have  originated  with  Le  Sueur;  see  JVis.  Hist. 
Colls., XVI,  186-194. 

"The  Minnesota  River. 

*°The  destruction  of  the  Hurons  by  the  Iroquois  occurred  in  1650;  thereafter  refu- 
gee bands  of  Hurons  and  Ottawa  fled  to  Wisconsin,  and  about  1656  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi and  sought  refuge  among  the  Sioux.  For  the  Huron  quarrel  with  the  Sioux  see 
Perrot's  "Memoire"  translated  in  fFis.  Hist.  Colls.,  xvi,  I4-21. 

Those 
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Those  persons  who  have  had  intercourse  with  the  As- 
siniboils,  tell  us,  that  they  are  tall,  well  made,  robust, 
active,  and  inured  to  cold,  and  all  manner  of  fatigue; 
that  they  are  pricked  over  all  the  body,  and  marked  with 
the  figures  of  serpents  and  other  animals;  and  that  they 
are  used  to  undertake  very  long  journeys.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  all  this  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  other 
nations  of  this  continent  which  we  are  acquainted  with; 
but  what  particularly  characterizes  them,  is  their  being 
extremely  phlegmatick,  at  least  they  appear  so  in  respect 
of  the  Christinaux  who  trade  with  them,  and  who  are 
indeed  of  an  extraordinary  vivacity,  continually  danc- 
ing and  singing,  and  speaking  with  precipitation  and  a 
volubility  of  tongue,  which  is  not  observed  in  any  other 
Indian  nation. 

The  true  country  of  the  Assiniboils,  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  lake  which  bears  their  name,  with  which  we  are 
but  little  acquainted."'  A  Frenchman,  whom  I  saw  at 
Montreal,  assured  me  he  had  ^^^'^  been  there,  but  had 
seen  it  only  in  a  transient  manner,  as  one  sees  the  sea  in  a 
harbour.  It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  this  lake  is  six 
hundred  leagues  in  circumference;  that  there  is  no  pas- 
sage to  it  but  through  roads  almost  impracticable;  that 
all  its  banks  are  delightful;  that  the  climate  is  very  tem- 
perate, though  it  lies  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Superior, 
where  it  is  extremely  cold,  and  that  it  contains  so  great  a 
number  of  islands,  that  it  is  called  in  that  country,  the 
Lake  of  Islands;  some  Indians  call  it  Michinip,  which 
signifies  the  Great  Water;  and  it  seems  in  effect  to  be  the 
reservoir  or  source  of  the  greatest  rivers,  and  all  the  great 
lakes  of  North-America;  for  on  several  accounts,  all  the 
following  rivers  are  said  to  have  their  rise  from  it;  the  riv- 

"The  present  Lake  Winnipeg. 

er 
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er  Bourbon,  which  runs  into  Hudson's-Bay;  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  which  carries  its  waters  to  the  ocean;  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  falls  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico;  the  Mis- 
souri, which  mixes  with  this  last,  and  till  their  junction  is 
in  nothing  inferior  to  it;  and  a  fifth,  which  runs  as  they 
say,  westward,  and  consequently  discharges  its  waters  in- 
to the  South-Sea. ^"^  It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  lake  was  not 
known  to  those  learned  men  who  have  sought  for  the  ter- 
restrial paradise  all  over  the  world;  it  might  have  been 
placed  here  with  at  least  as  great  propriety  as  in  Scandi- 
navia. I  do  not,  however,  warrant  all  these  facts,  which 
are  supported  only  by  the  accounts  of  travellers,  and 
much  less  what  the  Indians  have  related,  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  the  Assiniboils,  there  are 
men  resembling  the  Europeans,  who  are  settled  in  a  coun- 
try where  gold  and  silver  are  so  common,  that  they  are 
employed  in  the  meanest  uses.  Father  Marquette,  who 
discovered  the  Mississippi  in  1673,  says  in  his  relation, 
that  the  Indians  not  only  talked  to  him  of  the  river  which 
runs  from  this  lake  westward,  but  likewise  ^^^^^  added, 
that  they  had  seen  large  ships  at  its  mouth.  It  appears  be- 
sides, that  the  Assiniboils  are  the  same  people  who  in  the 
old  maps  are  marked  under  the  name  of  Poualaks,^^  and 
of  whom  some  accounts  say,  that  their  country  is  contig- 
uous to  that  of  the  Christinaux  or  Killistinons. 

The  Algonquin  and  Huron  languages  share  betwixt 
them  almost  all  the  Indian  nations  of  Canada,  with  whom 
we  have  any  commerce.  A  person  well  acquainted  with 
both  might  travel  over  above  fifteen  hundred  leagues  of  a 

^^ Charlevoix,  like  most  early  explorers,  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  central  reser- 
voir from  which  streams  ran  in  more  than  one  direction. 

'^  For  this  portion  of  Marquette's  account  see  Kellogg,  Early  Narratives  of  the  North- 
west (N.  Y.,  1917),  249-250.  The  word  Poualak  was  applied  to  the  Siouan  people  as  a 
whole. 

country 
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country  without  an  Interpreter,  and  make  himself  under- 
stood by  above  a  hundred  different  nations,  who  have 
each  of  them  their  peculiar  language.  The  Algonquin  par- 
ticularly has  a  prodigious  extent.  It  begins  at  Acadia  and 
the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  makes  a  circuit  of  twelve 
hundred  leagues,  turning  from  the  south-east  by  the  north 
to  the  south-west.  It  is  even  said,  that  the  Mahingans  or 
Wolves,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Indians  of  New-Eng- 
land and  Virginia  speak  dialects  of  this  language. 

The  AbenaquiSy  or  Canibas  bordering  upon  New-Eng- 
land, have,  for  their  nearest  neighbours  the  EtecheminSy 
or  Malecites  ^^  in  the  country  about  the  river  Pentagoet, 
and  further  to  the  east  are  the  Micmaks  or  SouriquoiSy 
whose  country  is  properly  Acadia,^^  all  along  the  coast  of 
the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Gaspey,  whence  a  cer- 
tain author  has  called  them  GaspesianSy  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  islands.  Going  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
you  do  not  meet  with  any  Indian  nations  at  present  till 
you  come  to  Saguenay.  Yet  when  Canada  was  discovered 
and  some  years  afterwards,  several  Indian  nations  were 
found  in  that  territory,  which  spread  themselves  over  the 
island  of  Anticosti,  towards  the  f^^''^  mountains  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  along  the  northern  side  of  the  river.  Those 
most  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  accounts  are  the 
BersiamiteSy  the  PapinachoiSy"^  and  the  MontagneZy  who 
were  likewise  called,  especially  the  latter,  the  inferior  Al- 
gonquinSy  on  account  of  their  dwelling  on  the  lower  part 

^••The  Etchimin  or  Malecite  were  part  of  the  Abenaki  group  who  dwelt  on  St.  John's 
River  and  along  the  New  Brunswick  coast.  A  few  now  live  on  reservations  in  this  re- 
gion. 

'sFor  the  Micmac,  whom  the  French  called  Souriquois,  see  ante.  Preliminary  Dis- 
course, note  67,  page  49. 

''The  Bersiamiteand  Papinachois  were  small  divisions  of  the  Montagnais,  living  on 
rivers  of  the  same  name.  They  were  served  by  the  Tadousac  mission,  but  have  been  ex- 
tinct for  many  vears. 

of 
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of  the  river  with  respect  to  Quebec;  but  the  greatest  part 
of  the  rest  are  reduced  to  a  few  famihes  which  you  meet 
with,  sometimes  in  one  place  sometimes  in  another. 

There  were  some  nations  which  used  to  come  down  to 
the  colony  from  the  northern  parts,  sometimes  by  the 
Saguenay,  but  often  by  'Trois  Rivieres^  of  whom  we  have 
heard  no  mention  made  for  some  time  past.  Such  were 
amongst  others  the  Attikamegues^  who  came  from  a  great 
distance,  and  were  surrounded  by  several  other  nations 
who  extended  themselves  to  the  country  about  Lake  St. 
John,  and  as  far  as  the  lakes  of  the  Mistasinis  and  Nemis- 
can.  These  are  almost  all  put  to  the  sword  by  the  Iroquois, 
or  destroyed  by  distempers,  a  consequence  of  the  misery 
the  fear  of  these  barbarians  has  reduced  them  to;  which  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  they  were  a  people  without  vice, 
of  a  mild  temper,  and  might  have  been  easily  gained  over 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  interest  of  the  French  nation. ^^ 
Between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  towards  Trois  Ri- 
vieres we  still  find  a  few  Algonquins  who  trade  with  the 
French,  but  do  not  form  a  village.  In  the  time  of  the  first 
discoveries  this  nation  possessed  all  the  northern  side  of 
the  river,  from  Quebec,  where  M.  Champlain  found  them 
settled  and  made  an  alliance  with  them,  as  far  as  the  lake 
of  St.  Peter.'^ 

[28s]  From  the  island  of  Montreal,  always  taking  a 
north  course,  you  find  a  few  villages  of  the  Nipissings,  the 
Temis earnings y  the  'Tetes  de  Boule,  or  Roundheads,  the 
Amikoues,  and  Outaways.  The  first,  who  were  the  true  Al- 

''The  Attikameque  or  Whitefish  Indians  dwelt  on  the  sources  of  the  St.  Maurice 
River.  The  smallpox  epidemic  of  1670  almost  destroyed  this  tribe. 

''The  Algonkin  not  only  dwelt  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  along  the  Ottawa  until 
driven  thence  by  the  Iroquois  soon  after  1650.  They  then  fled  north  and  east,  coming  to 
trade  at  Three  Rivers.  There  are  nearly  two  thousand  of  this  tribe  still  dwelling  in  On- 
tario and  Quebec  provinces. 

gonquins, 
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gonquins,  and  have  alone  preserved  the  Algonquin  lan- 
guage in  its  purity,  have  given  their  name  to  a  small  lake 
lying  between  Lake  Huron,  and  the  river  of  the  Cuta- 
ways. ^^  The  Temiscamings  possess  the  banks  of  another 
small  lake,  which  likewise  bears  their  name,  and  seems 
to  be  the  true  source  of  the  river  of  the  Cutaways.^ ° 
The  Roundheads  are  at  no  great  distance,  who  have 
their  name  from  the  roundness  of  their  heads;  they  think 
there  is  a  great  beauty  in  this  figure,  and  it  is  very  prob- 
able the  mothers  give  it  to  their  children,  while  in  their 
cradles.^ ^  The  Amikoues,  otherwise  called  the  nation  of 
the  Beaver,  are  reduced  almost  to  nothing;  the  few  remain- 
ing of  them  are  found  in  the  island  Manitoualin  in  the 
northern  part  of  Lake  Huron.^^  The  Cutaways  who  were 
formerly  very  numerous  inhabited  the  banks  of  that  great 
river  which  bears  their  name,  and  of  which  they  pre- 
tended to  be  the  lords.  I  know  not  but  of  three  villages 
of  them,  very  indifferently  peopled,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
in  the  sequel. ^^ 

Between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior,  even  in  the 
streight  itself,  by  which  the  latter  discharges  its  waters  in- 
to the  former,  there  is  a  fall  called  by  us  Sault  St.  Marie, 

*'The  Nipissing,  among  whom  was  an  early  mission,  were  driven  north  of  Lake 
Superior  by  the  Iroquois  raids  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  eighteenth  they  re- 
turned to  Lake  Nipissing  and  vicinity. 

JoThe  Temiscaming,  who  have  always  been  friendly  to  the  French,  still  dwell  in  a 
reservation  on  the  lake  of  their  name. 

3'  The  Tetes  de  Boule  were  a  wandering  race,  of  rude  habits,  who  dwelt  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Gatineau,  the  St.  Maurice,  and  the  Ottawa  rivers.  In  1908  two  hundred 
of  this  tribe  were  still  living  in  these  regions. 

32The  Amikwi  or  Beaver  Indians  dwelt  on  the  islands  of  Georgian  Bay,  where  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  mission  was  established  for  them.  They  were 
extinct  before  the  English  conquest. 

33  Charlevoix  is  in  error  in  this  regard.  The  Ottawa  never  dwelt  on  the  river  of  that 
name;  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  the  route  to  the  Ottawa  country.  When  first 
known  to  the  French,  this  tribe  was  on  Manitoulin  Island  and  the  east  shore  of  Geor- 
gian Bay,  where  the  Jesuits  had  missions  before  the  destruction  of  1650. 

or 
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or  the  Fall  of  St.  Mary.  The  country  round  about  it  was 
formerly  peopled  by  Indians,  who  it  is  said  came  from  the 
southern  banks  of  Lake  Superior,  and  were  called  Saul- 
teurSj^"^  that  is  to  say.  Inhabitants  of  the  Fall.  This  name 
was  probably  given  them  to  save  the  labour  of  pronounc- 
ing that  which  they  gave  themselves,  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  done  without  taking  breath  •''^^^  two  or  three 
times. ^^  There  is  no  nation,  at  least  that  I  know  of,  settled 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Superior;  but  in  the  posts  which  we 
possess  there  a  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Christinaux, 
who  come  from  the  north-east,  and  speak  the  Algonquin 
language,  and  with  the  Assiniboils,  who  come  from  the 
north-west. 

Lake  Michigan,  which  is  almost  parallel  to  Lake  Hu- 
ron, into  which  it  discharges  itself,  and  is  separated  from 
it  by  a  peninsula,  about  a  hundred  leagues  in  length, 
growing  continually  narrower  towards  the  north,  has  but 
few  inhabitants  on  its  banks;  I  do  not  even  know  if  ever 
any  nation  was  fixed  there,  and  it  is  without  foundation, 
that  it  has  been  called  in  some  maps  the  lake  of  the  Illi- 
nois.^^  Going  up  the  River  St.  Joseph,  the  waters  of  which 
it  receives,  you  find  two  villages  of  difi^erent  nations,  who 
have  come  from  some  other  place  not  long  since. ^^  On  the 
west  side  of  this  lake  is  a  large  bay,  extending  eight  and 
twenty  leagues  to  the  south,  and  called  the  Baye  des  Pu- 
ans,  or  simply  the  Bay.^^  Its  entrance  is  very  large,  and 

^■'Saulteur  was  the  French  name  for  the  great  Chippewa  tribe,  which  occupied  in 
historic  times  both  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  Large  bands  of  this  tribe  now  dwell  in  Wis- 
consin, in  Minnesota,  in  North  Dakota,  and  in  Canada. 

3sPanoirigoueiouhak. — Charlevoix. 

•5'^There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  Illinois-Miami  group  of  the  Algon- 
quian  family  dwelt  all  around  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  in  the  late  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  centuries. 

3"See  Charlevoix's  description  of  these  villages  in  letter  XXII, /)o.f/. 

^*Now  called  Green  Bay. 

interspersed 
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interspersed  with  islands,  some  of  which  are  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  leagues  in  circumference.  They  were  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  Poutewatamies^^^  whose  name  they  bear, 
excepting  some  few  on  the  right  hand,  where  there  are 
still  some  Indians  called  Noquets.^"  The  Poutewatamies 
possess  at  present  one  of  the  smallest  of  these  islands, 
and  have  besides  two  other  villages,  one  at  the  river  St. 
Joseph,  and  the  other  at  the  Narrows.^'  At  the  bottom 
of  this  bay  are  the  Sakis^^  and  Otchagras,  which  last 
are  likewise  called  Puans  or  Stinkards,  for  what  reason 
I  know  not;^3  but  before  you  arrive  amongst  them  you 
leave  upon  your  right  hand,  another  small  nation  ^^^^^ 
called  Malhomines,  or  Folks  Avoines;  that  is,  wild  oat 
Indians.^^ 

A  small  river  very  much  incommoded  with  falls,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  bottom  of  this  bay,  and  is  known 

3'The  original  habitat  of  the  Potawatomi  was  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan; 
thence  they  were  driven  before  164I,  when  they  were  found  at  the  Sault  and  beyond. 
When  the  first  French  traders  and  missionaries  came  to  Wisconsin  this  tribe  dwelt  on 
the  islands  of  Green  Bay  and  the  mainland  of  Door  County  peninsula,  whence  they 
spread  around  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  had  one  village  as  far  east 
as  Detroit.  By  a  series  of  treaties  they  sold  their  lands  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wis- 
consin, and  removed  to  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  One  band  still  dwells  in  northeastern 
Wisconsin. 

■toThe  Noquet  was  a  tribe  closely  allied  to  the  Menominee,  who  dwelt  on  the  bays 
called  by  their  name.  They  have  been  extinct  as  a  tribe  for  many  years. 

■"Detroit. 

"'The  first  home  of  the  Sauk  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  St.  Lawrence  valley;  for  a 
time  they  dwelt  around  Saginaw  Bay.  Their  advent  in  Wisconsin  was  after  the  disper- 
sion of  1650.  Living  for  a  time  around  Green  Bay,  by  the  eighteenth  century  they 
moved  west  to  Sauk  Prairie,  and  the  mouth  of  Rock  River.  At  the  last  named  village 
dwelt  Black  Hawk,  the  Sauk  author  of  the  war  of  1 832. 

«The  Winnebago  of  Wisconsin  call  themselves  Ochungra;  this  tribe  is  a  branch  of 
the  Dakotan  family,  who  were  first  known  to  the  French  after  Nicolet's  voyage  of  1 634. 
Their  villages  were  on  Fox  and  Rock  rivers.  After  1832  they  retreated  north  of  the  Wis- 
consin River.  A  portion  of  this  tribe  now  lives  in  Nebraska,  while  a  considerable  num- 
ber yet  dwell  in  Wisconsin. 

■"•The  Menominee  Indians  have  always  lived  in  Wisconsin  since  they  have  been 
known.  From  their  early  villages  on  the  river  of  their  name,  they  have  now  retired  to  a 
reservation  in  Shawano  County. 

under 
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under  the  name  of  the  Riviere  des  Renards^  or,  river  of  the 
Foxes,  on  account  of  its  neighbourhood  to  the  Outaga- 
mieSy  commonly  called  the  Renards  or  Foxes."^  All  this 
country  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  that  which  stretches 
to  the  southward  as  far  as  the  river  of  the  Illinois  is  still 
more  so;  it  is,  however,  inhabited  by  two  small  nations 
only,  who  are  the  Kicapons,  and  the  Mascoutins.  Some  of 
our  geographers  have  been  pleased  to  give  the  latter  the 
title  of  the  Nation  of  Fire ,  and  their  country  that  of  the 
Land  of  Fire.  An  equivocal  expression  has  given  rise  to 
this  denomination.''^ 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  Miamis  were  settled  on  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  a  place  called  Chica- 
gou,  from  the  name  of  a  small  river,  which  runs  into  the 
lake,  the  source  of  which  is  not  far  distant  from  that  of 
the  river  of  the  Illinois;  they  are  at  present  divided  into 
three  villages,  one  of  which  stands  on  the  river  St.  Joseph; 
the  second  on  another  river  which  bears  their  name,  and 
runs  into  Lake  Erie,  and  the  third  upon  the  river  Oua- 
bache,  which  empties  its  waters  into  the  Mississippi ;  these 
last  are  better  known  by  the  appellation  of  Ouyatanons. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  this  nation  and  the  Illinois 
were  not  long  ago  the  same  people,  considering  the  great 
affinity  which  is  observed  between  their  languages;  but  I 
shall  be  able  to  speak  of  this  with  greater  certainty  when 

■•sFox  River  did  not  receive  this  name  until  about  1680,  when  the  Outagami  or  Fox 
Indians  removed  from  Wolf  River  to  a  site  on  the  river  thenceforth  called  by  their 
name.  The  Outagami  came  from  lower  Michigan  in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  op- 
posed the  French  and  waged  with  them  a  series  of  wars  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  By  1760  their  villages  were  removed  to  the  Wisconsin  and  across  the  Missis- 
sippi in  eastern  Iowa.  A  band  of  this  tribe,  who  call  themselves  Musquakie,  now  dwell 
in  Iowa. 

'•^The  Mascouten  and  Kickapoo  came  from  the  east  to  Wisconsin  after  1650.  In 
1670  they  dwelt  on  the  upper  Fox  River;  later  they  removed  to  Indiana  where  about 
1800  the  Mascouten  became  extinct.  The  Kickapoo  then  lived  in  Illinois  until  their  re- 
moval in  the  early  nineteenth  century  to  the  trans-Mississippi. 

I  shall 
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I  shall  be  on  the  spot."*^  I  shall  only  observe  farther,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Algonquin  nations,  if  we  except 
those  who  are  farther  advanced  to  the  ^""^^^  southward, 
busy  themselves  very  little  in  cultivating  the  ground,  but 
live  almost  entirely  by  fishing  and  hunting,  and  are  like- 
wise very  little  disposed  to  a  sedentary  life.  A  plurality  of 
wives  is  in  use  amongst  some  of  them;  yet,  so  far  from  en- 
creasing,  they  diminish  every  day.  There  is  not  one  nation 
in  which  there  are  reckoned  above  six  thousand  souls,  and 
in  some  there  are  not  above  two  thousand. 

The  Huron  language  is  not  so  extensive  as  the  Algon- 
quin, which  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  nations  who 
speak  it,  having  always  been  of  a  less  wandering  disposi- 
tion than  the  Algonquins.  I  say,  the  Huron  language,  to 
conform  myself  to  the  opinion  most  commonly  received, 
for  some  still  maintain,  that  the  Iroquois  is  the  mother- 
tongue;  be  this  as  it  will,  all  the  Indians  to  the  southward 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  river  Sorel  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Erie,  and  even  bordering  upon  Virginia, 
belong  to  this  language,  and  whoever  is  acquainted  with 
the  Huron  understands  them  all.  Its  dialects  are  multi- 
plied extremely,  and  there  are  almost  as  many  as  there  are 
villages.  The  five  cantons  which  compose  the  Iroquois  re- 
publick,  have  each  their  own,  and  all  that  was  heretofore 
indifferently  called  Huron  was  not  the  same  language. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  to  what  language  the  Chero- 
kees  belong,  a  pretty  numerous  nation,  inhabiting  those 
vast  meadows  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Mississippi."*^ 

■t'Charlevoix  gives  the  history  of  the  Miami  very  correctly;  only  he  omits  to  say 
they  had  a  village  on  the  upper  Fox  River,  near  Berlin,  Wisconsin,  in  the  decade  be- 
tween 1670  and  1680.  The  Ouiatanon  were  at  Chicago  before  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  three  villages  on  the  St.  Joseph,  the  Maumee,  and  the  Wabash  be- 
came historic — the  sites  of  French  posts. 

-•8 It  is  now  known  that  the  Cherokee,  who  occupied  the  southern  highlands,  were  of 
Iroquoian  stock. 

But 
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But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Indians  of  Canada  have  had  at  all  times  an  inter- 
course with  one  another,  sometimes  as  allies,  sometimes 
as  enemies,  though  the  three  mother-tongues  of  which  I 
have  spoken  have  no  sort  of  affinity  or  analogy  with  one 
another,  these  people,  ^""^'^  have,  notwithstanding  found 
means  to  do  business  together  without  having  occasion 
for  an  interpreter;  whether  through  long  custom  they 
have  acquired  a  facility  of  making  themselves  understood 
by  signs;  or,  whether  they  have  formed  a  sort  of  a  com- 
mon jargon  which  they  have  learned  by  practice.  I  am 
just  now  informed  I  must  embark,  I  shall  conclude  this 
article  the  first  leisure  I  have. 

/  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
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LETTER    TWELFTH. 

Voyage  to  Catarocoui.  Description  of  the  country^  and  of 
the  Rapides  or  falls  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Descrip- 
tion and  situation  of  the  Fort.  Character  and  genius  of  the 
languages  and  nations  of  Canada.  Origin  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Iroquois  <3W^  Algonkins. 


Catarocoui,  May  14,  1721. 
Madam, 

I  SET  out  from  the  Fall  of  St.  Lewis,  on  the  ist  of  May, 
after  closing  my  last  epistle,  and  lay  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  where  I  did  not 
however  arrive  till  midnight.  On  the  morrow  I  employed 
the  whole  morning  in  visiting  this  country,  which  is  ex- 
ceeding fine.  In  the  afternoon  I  crossed  Lake  St.  Lewis,  to 
go  to  the  place  called  les  Cascades^  where  I  found  such  of 
my  people,  as  had  gone  directly  thither,  employed  in  sew- 
ing their  canoe,  which  they  had  let  fall,  as  they  were  car- 
rying it  on  their  shoulders,  and  which  was  thus  split  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  This,  Madam,  is  the  pleasure,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  inconvenience  of  travelling  in  such 
small  vehicles,  the  ^'^'^  least  thing  in  the  world  breaks 
them,  but  then  the  remedy  is  both  ready  and  easy:  all  you 
have  to  do,  is  to  provide  yourself  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity 


tity  of  bark,  gum,  and  roots;  besides,  there  are  few  places 
where  you  may  not  meet  with  gum  and  roots  sufficient 
for  stitching  your  canoe.  ^ 

What  they  call  les  Cascades^  is  a  rapide  or  fall,  situated 
exactly  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island  Perrot,  which  sepa- 
rates lake  St.  Lewis  from  the  lake  des  deux  Montagnes.  To 
shun  this,  you  keep  a  little  to  the  right,  and  make  your 
canoes  go  empty  over  a  part  of  the  river  called  le  T'rou: 
you  afterwards  bring  them  on  shore,  and  then  make  over 
a  carrying  place  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  league;  that  is  to 
say,  you  carry  your  canoe  and  all  your  baggage  on  your 
shoulders.  This  is  to  shun  a  second  rapide  called  le  Buis- 
son  or  the  bush,  being  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  falling  from  a 
flat  rock  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  One  might  be  de- 
livered from  this  trouble  by  hollowing  a  little  the  bed  of  a 
small  river,  which  discharges  itself  into  another  above  the 
Cascades.  The  expence  would  be  no  great  matter. "^ 

Above  the  Buisson^  the  river  is  a  large  quarter  of  a 
league  broad,  and  the  lands  on  both  sides  are  excellent 
and  well  wooded.  They  begin  to  clear  those  lying  on  the 
northern  bank,  and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  make  a  high- 
way from  the  point  opposite  to  the  island  of  Montreal,  as 
far  as  the  height  or  creek  called  La  Galette.  By  this  means 
one  might  shun  a  passage  of  forty  leagues,  and  a  naviga- 
tion rendered  almost  impracticable  with  Rapides.,  and  al- 
ways exceding  tedious.  A  tort  would  even  be  better  placed 
at  La  Galette.^  where  it  would  also  be  of  more  service  than 

'Canoes  of  bark  were  repaired  by  patching  with  pieces  of  bark  sewed  in  with  sinews 
of  the  juniper  called  by  the  Indians  "watab."  Pitch  or  resin  was  then  applied  to  make 
the  cracks  watertight. 

^Charlevoix  distinguishes  in  this  paragraph  a  d'echarge  from  a  portage.  The  former 
consists  of  lightening  the  canoe  which  is  then  dragged  over  the  rapids,  and  the  latter  in 
carrying  both  canoe  and  its  load  around  a  fall  or  impassable  rapid.  His  suggestion  for 
avoiding  these  rapids  has  been  followed  by  the  building  of  the  Soulanges  Canal  four- 
teen miles  along  avoiding  four  rapids.  Le  Buisson  is  now  called  Split  Rock  Rapid. 
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at  Catarocoui,  because  not  a  single  canoe  can  pass  it  with- 
out being  seen;  whereas  at  Catarocoui,  ^^^^^  they  may 
slip  thro'  between  the  islands  without  being  perceived. 
Moreover,  the  lands  about  La  Galette  are  excellent,  and 
for  this  reason  there  must  always  be  plenty  of  provisions, 
which  would  save  a  considerable  expence.  Besides,  a  ves- 
sel might  sail  from  hence  to  Niagara  in  two  days  with  a 
favourable  wind.  One  of  the  objects  in  view,  in  building 
the  fort  of  Catarocoui,  was  the  commerce  with  the  Iro- 
quois; but  those  Indians  would  as  readily  come  to  La  Ga- 
lette as  to  Catarocoui.  They  would  indeed  have  a  little 
farther  to  travel,  but  they  would  shun  a  passage  of  eight 
or  ten  leagues  cross  lake  Ontario:  lastly,  the  fort  at  Ga- 
lette would  cover  the  whole  country  lying  between  the 
river  of  the  Outawais  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  for  this 
country  cannot  be  attacked  on  the  side  towards  the  river, 
by  reason  of  the  Rapides^  and  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  defend  the  banks  of  the  great  river.  I  owe  these  obser- 
vations to  a  commissary  of  the  marine,  who  was  sent  by 
the  king  in  1706  to  visit  all  the  remote  parts  of  Canada.^ 

The  same  day,  the  3d  of  May,  I  advanced  three  leagues, 
and  arrived  at  the  place  called  Aux  Cedres.  This  is  the 
third  fall  or  rapide,  and  has  taken  its  name  from  the  great 
number  of  cedars  which  were  formerly  in  this  place:  but 
they  have  since  been  mostly  cut  down.^  On  the  4th  I  could 
get  no  farther  than  to  the  fourth  rapid,  called  le  Coteau  de 
LaCy  tho'  no  more  than  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  the 
preceeding,  because  one  of  my  canoes  happened  to  split 

3  La  Galette  is  on  the  St.  Lawrence  a  little  below  the  present  Ogdensburg,  New  York. 
The  commissioner  here  quoted  was  Francois  Clairambault  d'Aigiemont,  whose  report 
on  the  western  posts  was  completed  in  1708.  For  the  portion  here  cited  see  New  York 
Colonial  Documents,  IX,  821-822. 

4The  Aux  Cedres  Rapids  are  nine  miles  long  and  quite  swift.  On  the  northern  bank 
lies  the  village  of  the  Cedars.  Near  this  the  American  forces  were  defeated  May  19, 
1776,  by  an  attack  of  the  Caughnawaga  Indians  in  a  battle  called  The  Cedars. 

near 
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near  it.^  Your  Grace  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  frequen- 
cy of  these  shipwrecks,  after  you  have  been  informed  of 
the  construction  of  these  diminitive  gondolas.  I  think  I 
have  already  told  you  there  are  two  sorts  of  them;  the  one 
of  the  bark  of  elm,  wider,  and  of  very  coarse  workman- 
ship, but  com-  f^'''^  monly  the  largest.  I  know  no  nation 
but  the  Iroquois,  which  have  any  of  this  sort.  The  others 
are  of  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  of  a  breadth  less  propor- 
tioned to  their  length,  and  much  better  and  neater  built. 
It  is  these  latter  I  am  going  to  describe  to  you,  as  all  the 
French,  and  almost  all  the  Indians  use  no  other. 

They  extend  the  pieces  of  bark,  which  are  very  thick,  on 
flat  and  extremely  thin  timbers  of  Cedar-wood.  All  these 
timbers  from  head  to  stern  are  kept  in  form  by  little  cross 
bars,  which  form  the  different  seats  in  the  canoe.  Two 
girders  of  the  same  materials,  to  which  these  bars  are  fas- 
tened or  sewed,  bind  the  whole  fabric.  Between  the  tim- 
bers and  the  bark  are  inserted  small  pieces  of  cedar,  still 
more  slender  than  the  timbers,  and  which  for  all  that  con- 
tribute to  strengthen  the  canoe,  the  two  extremities  of 
which  rise  gently,  and  terminate  in  two  sharp  points  bend- 
ing inwards.  These  two  extremities  are  perfectly  alike;  so 
that  in  order  to  go  backward,  the  canoe-men  have  only  to 
change  offices.  He  who  happens  to  be  behind  steers  with 
his  oar,  still  rowing  at  the  same  time;  and  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  one  who  is  forwards,  is  to  take  care  the 
canoe  touch  nothing  that  may  break  it.  They  all  sit  low 
down,  or  on  their  knees,  and  their  oars  are  a  sort  of  paddles 
from  five  to  six  feet  long,  commonly  of  maple.  But  when 
they  are  to  stem  any  strong  current,  they  are  obliged  to 
make  use  of  a  pole,  and  to  stand  upright,  and  this  is  called 

sCoteau  du  Lac  is  six  miles  above  the  Cedars.  It  is  now  a  village  where  the  northern 
end  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  bridge  rests. 
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picquerlefond,  or  piercing  the  bottom.  They  must  be  well 
experienced  to  be  able  to  preserve  their  balance  in  this 
work,  for  nothingcan  be  lighter,  and  consequently  easier  to 
overset,  than  these  vehicles,  the  largest  of  which,  with  their 
whole  loading,  do  not  draw  above  half  a  foot  of  water. 

[295]  Xhe  bark  of  which  they  are  built,  as  well  as  the 
timbers,  are  sewed  with  the  roots  of  fir-trees,  which  are 
more  pliant,  and  less  apt  to  dry  than  the  osier.  All  the 
seams  are  gummed  within  side  and  without,  but  they 
must  be  examined  every  day,  to  see  whether  the  gum  has 
scaled  off.  The  largest  canoes  carry  twelve  men,  two  and 
two,  and  four  thousand  weight,  or  two  tons.  Of  all  the  In- 
dians, the  most  expert  builders  are  the  Outawais,  and  in 
general  the  Algonquin  nations  excel  the  Huron  Indians  in 
this  trade.  There  are  few  French  who  can  make  a  canoe 
even  so  much  as  tolerably  well,  but  in  conducting  them, 
they  are  at  least  full  as  sure  to  trust  to  as  the  natives,  as 
they  exercise  themselves  at  it  from  their  infancy.  All  these 
canoes,  the  smallest  not  excepted,  carry  sail,  and  with  a 
favourable  wind,  make  twenty  leagues  a-day.  Without 
sails  you  must  have  able  canoe-men,  to  make  twelve  in 
still  water. 

From  Coteau  de  Lac,  to  lake  St.  Francis,  you  have  only 
a  large  half  league.  This  lake  which  I  crossed  on  the  5  th, 
is  seven  leagues  long,  and  at  most  three  in  breadth  where 
broadest.^  The  lands  on  both  sides  of  it  are  low,  but  seem 
indifferent  good.  The  rout  from  Montreal  thither  lies 
somewhat  south-west,  and  lake  St.  Francis  lies  west- 
south  west  and  east-south  east.  I  encamped  immediately 
above  it,  and  in  the  night  was  awakened  with  piercing 
cries,  as  of  people  making  lamentations.  I  was  frightened 
at  first,  but  they  soon  made  me  easy,  by  telling  me  that 

*Lake  St.  Francis  is  twenty-eight  miles  long  and  from  five  to  seven  wide. 

it 


It  was  a  kind  of  cormorants  called  Huarts  from  their  howl- 
ing. They  also  told  me  these  howlings  were  a  sign  of  wind 
the  next  day,  and  it  actually  was  so.^ 

[296]  On  the  sixth  I  passed  what  they  call  les  Chesnaux 
du  Lac.  This  they  call  the  channels,  formed  by  a  multitude 
of  islands,  which  occupy  almost  all  the  river  in  this  place. 
I  never  saw  a  more  charming  country,  and  the  soil  appears 
excellent.  The  rest  of  the  day  we  did  nothing  but  clear 
the  rapides:  the  most  considerable  called  le  Moulinet,  ter- 
rified me  only  to  look  at  it,  and  we  had  much  ado  to  extri- 
cate ourselves  from  it.  I  made  however  this  day,  almost 
seven  leagues,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  fall  called 
le  long  Sault:  this  is  a  rapide  half  a  league  in  length,  where 
canoes  cannot  sail  up,  but  half  loaded.  We  passed  it  on 
the  7th  in  the  morning.^  We  afterwards  went  on  till  three 
in  the  afternoon  under  sail,  when  the  rain  obliged  us  to 
encamp,  and  detained  us  all  next  day.  There  even  fell  on 
the  8th  a  little  snow,  and  on  the  night  it  froze  as  in  France 
in  the  month  of  January.  We  were  however  under  the 
same  parallel  with  Languedoc'  On  the  ninth  we  passed 
le  Rapide  plat  J  or  flat  fall,'"  about  seven  leagues  from  the 
Sault^  and  five  from  le  GalotSy  which  is  the  last  of  the  Ra- 
pides. La  Galette  is  a  league  and  a  half  farther,  where  we 
arrived  on  the  loth.  I  could  never  have  wearied  of  admir- 
ing the  country  between  this  creek  and  the  Gallots.  It  is 
impossible  to  see  nobler  forests.  I  remarked  especially  oaks 
of  an  amazing  height. 

'In  all  probability  these  birds  were  loons  {Gavia  immer). 

*The  Moulinet  is  opposite  the  present  Dixon's  Mills.  The  Long  Sault  is  now  avoided 
by  the  Cornwall  Canal. 

'The  forty-fifth  parallel,  which  is  here  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  passes  through  southern  France,  the  former  province  of  Languedoc. 

"Opposite  Rapide  Plat  was  fought  Nov.  11, 1813,  the  battle  of  Chrysler's  Farm  by 
the  British  and  American  forces. 
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Five  or  six  leagues  from  la  Galette,  is  an  island  called 
Tonihata,"  the  soil  of  which  appears  tolerably  fertile,  and 
which  is  about  half  a  league  long.  An  Iroquois,  called  the 
Quaker,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  a  man  of  excellent 
good  sense,  and  much  devoted  to  the  French,  had  ob- 
tained the  right  to  it  from  the  Compte  de  Frontenac,  and 
he  shews  his  patent  to  every  body  that  desires  to  see  it. 
He  has  however  sold  his  lordship  for  four  pots  of  brandy; 
f^'^^  but  he  has  reserved  the  usufruit  for  his  own  life,  and 
has  got  together  on  it  eighteen  or  twenty  families  of  his 
own  nation.  I  arrived  in  his  island  on  the  I2th,  and  paid 
him  a  visit.  I  found  him  at  work  in  his  garden;  this  is  not 
usual  with  the  Indians;  but  this  person  affects  to  follow 
all  the  French  manners.  He  received  me  very  well,  and 
would  have  regaled  me,  but  the  fine  weather  invited  me 
to  pursue  my  voyage.  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  and  went 
to  pass  the  night  two  leagues  from  hence  in  a  very  pleasant 
spot.  I  had  still  thirteen  leagues  to  sail  before  I  could 
reach  Catarocoui;  the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  night 
very  clear;  this  prevailed  with  us  to  embark  at  three  in 
the  morning.  We  passed  thro'  the  middle  of  an  archipela- 
go called  the  thousand  islands,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded 
there  are  above  five  hundred  of  them.  After  you  have  got 
from  among  them,  you  have  only  a  league  and  an  half  to 
sail  to  reach  Catarocoui.  The  river  here  is  opener,  and  is 
full  half  a  league  over.  You  leave  afterwards  on  your  right 
three  large  creeks  of  a  good  depth,  and  on  the  third  the 
fort  stands." 

"The  present  Grenadier  Island. 

"Fort  Frontenac  was  begun  by  the  governor  of  that  name  in  1673;  two  years  later 
it  was  granted  as  a  seigniory  to  La  Salle  on  condition  that  he  would  rebuild  it  in  stone. 
Thence  he  set  forth  for  the  discovery  of  the  West.  The  fort  was  destroyed  in  1689  and 
restored  by  Count  Frontenac  in  1695.  It  was  maintained  with  a  garrison  until  it  was 
captured  by  the  British  in  1758.  This  post  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Kingston.  It 
was  often  called  Cataraqui  from  the  Indian  name  of  the  site. 
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This  fort  has  four  bastions  built  of  stone,  which  occupy  a 
quarter  of  a  league  in  circuit.  Its  situation  is  truly  exceed- 
ing pleasant.  The  banks  of  the  river  present  on  all  side  land- 
skips  of  great  variety,  which  is  also  the  case  at  the  entry 
of  lake  Ontario,  at  no  more  than  a  short  league's  distance: 
it  is  adorned  with  a  number  of  islands  of  different  extent, 
all  of  them  well  wooded,  and  without  any  thing  to  confine 
the  prospect  on  that  side.  This  lake  bore  for  some  time  the 
name  of  St.  Lewis,  it  afterwards  obtained  that  of  Fron- 
tenac,  as  did  also  the  fort  of  Catarocoui,  of  which  Count 
Frontenac  was  the  founder.  The  lake  however  insensibly 
recovered  its  an-  ^^^^^  cient  appellation,  which  is  Huron  in 
Iroquois,'^  and  the  fort  that  of  the  place  where  it  stands. 

The  soil  from  la  Galette  hither  is  barren  enough,  but  this 
is  only  on  the  outskirts;  beyond  that  it  is  excellent.  There 
is  opposite  to  the  fort  a  very  pleasant  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.  They  formerly  put  some  hogs  in  it,  which  mul- 
tiplied greatly,  and  whose  name  it  bears. ^''  There  are  two 
other  small  islands  below  this,  and  half  a  league  distance 
from  each  other;  one  is  called  Tlsle  aux  Cedres,  and  the 
other  risle  aux  Cerfs.  '^  The  creek  of  Catarocoui  is  double, 
that  is,  thereis  a  point  very  near  the  middle  which  advances 
a  great  way  into  the  water,  and  under  which  there  is  excel- 
lent anchoring  ground  for  the  largest  vessels.  Mons.  de  la 
Salle,  so  celebrated  for  his  discoveries  and  misfortunes,  who 
was  once  lord  of  Catarocoui,  and  governor  of  the  fort,'^ 

'^Champlain,  who  first  visited  this  lake  in  1615,  gave  it  the  name  Entouhonoron, 
from  which  Ontario  is  derived. 

'^Now  Wolfe  Island. 

'5  Probably  the  present  Howe  and  Gore  islands. 

'^Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle  came  to  Canada  in  1666,  and  was  granted  a  seigniory 
on  Montreal  Island.  In  1678  he  ascended  the  Great  Lakes,  occupied  the  Illinois  coun- 
try, whence  in  1682  he  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Attempting  to 
form  a  colony  at  its  mouth  in  1684,  he  miscalculated  and  landed  his  colonists  on  the 
coast  of  Texas.  Three  years  later  he  was  murdered  in  that  state  by  some  of  his  followers. 

had 
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had  two  or  three  vessels  here  which  were  sunk,  and  are 
still  to  be  seen.  Behind  the  fort  is  a  morass,  which  swarms 
with  game.  This  is  at  once  a  diversion,  and  an  advantage 
to  the  garrison.  There  was  formerly  a  very  large  commerce 
carried  on  at  this  place,  especially  with  the  Iroquois,  and 
it  was  to  hinder  them  from  carrying  their  furs  to  the 
English,  and  to  maintain  their  respect,  that  the  fort  was 
built.  But  this  commerce  lasted  not  long,  and  the  fort  has 
not  been  able  to  prevent  those  Barbarians  from  doing  us 
abundance  of  mischief.  They  have  still  a  few  families  with- 
out the  fort,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Missisaguez,  an  Algon- 
quin nation,  who  have  still  a  town  on  the  western  shore  of 
lake  Ontario,  another  at  Niagara,  and  a  third  a.tk  Detroit, 
or  the  Narrows. ^^ 

I  found  here.  Madam,  an  occasion  of  sending  my  letters 
to  Quebec;  I  am  going  to  lay  hold  of  some  ^^^^^  hours 
leisure  to  fill  this  with  what  I  have  still  to  inform  you  of, 
with  respect  to  the  different  languages  of  Canada.  Those 
who  have  studied  them  to  the  bottom,  pretend  that  the 
three  of  which  I  formerly  made  mention,  have  all  the 
marks  of  primitive  languages:  and  it  is  certain  that  they 
have  not  any  common  origin.  Their  pronounciation  would 
be  alone  sufficient  to  prove  this.  The  Sioux  Indian  hisses 
rather  than  speaks.  The  Huron  knows  none  of  the  labial 
letters,  speaks  thro'  the  throat,  and  aspirates  almost  all 
the  syllables;  the  Algonquin  pronounces  with  a  softer 
tone,  and  speaks  more  naturally.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  any  thing  particular,  with  respect  to  the  first  of 
these  three  tongues;  but  our  ancient  missionaries  have 

"The  Missisauga  are  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Chippewa,  and  were  first  met  by  the  French 
about  1634.  After  the  dispersion  of  the  tribes  the  Missisauga  drifted  eastward  and  grad- 
ually reoccupied  the  former  territory  of  the  Hurons  and  the  Neutrals.  They  ranged 
around  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  its  northern  shore.  A  few  of  this  tribe  still 
live  in  Ontario. 
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laboured  much  on  the  two  others,  and  on  their  principal 
dialects:  the  following  is  what  I  have  heard  said  by  the 
most  able  of  them. 

The  Huron  language  has  a  copiousness,  an  energy,  and 
a  nobleness,  which  are  scarce  to  be  found  united  in  any  of 
the  finest  we  know,  and  those  whose  native  tongue  it  is, 
tho'  but  a  handful  of  people,  still  retain  a  certain  eleva- 
tion of  soul,  which  agrees  much  better  with  the  majesty  of 
their  discourse,  than  with  the  wretched  estate  to  which 
they  are  reduced.  Some  have  imagined  they  found  some 
resemblance  with  the  Hebrew  in  it;  others,  and  a  much 
greater,  pretend  that  it  has  the  same  origin  with  that  of 
the  Greeks;  but  nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  than  the 
proofs  they  alledge  in  support  of  it.  We  are  in  a  special 
manner  to  beware  of  relying  on  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Friar  Gabriel  Saghard  a  Recollect,  which  has  been  cited  in 
favour  of  this  opinion  :'^  still  less  on  that  of  James  Cartier, 
and  of  the  Baron  de  la  Hontan.  These  three  authors  took 
at  random  a  few  words,  some  from  the  Huron,  and  f^°°^ 
others  from  the  Algonquin  tongues,  which  they  very  ill  re- 
membered, and  which  often  signified  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  imagined.  How  many  errors  have 
been  occasioned  by  such  mistakes  in  travellers! 

The  Algonquin  language  has  not  the  same  force  with 
the  Huron,  but  much  more  sweetness  and  elegance.  Both 
have  a  richness  of  expression,  a  variety  of  turns  and  phrases, 
a  propriety  of  diction,  and  a  regularity,  which  are  perfect- 
ly astonishing.  But  what  is  still  more  wonderful  is,  that 
amongst  Barbarians,  who  never  studied  the  graces  of  elo- 
cution, and  who  never  knew  the  use  of  letters  or  writing, 
they  never  introduce  a  bad  word,  an  improper  term,  or  a 

•'For  Gabriel  Sagard-Thcodat,  the  historian  of  the  early  Recollect  mission  to  New 
France,  see  ante.  Preliminary  Discourse,  note  41 ,  page  34. 
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faulty  construction,  and  that  the  very  children  retain  the 
same  purity  in  their  lightest  and  most  familiar  discourse. 

Besides,  their  manner  of  animating  whatever  they  say 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  their  comprehending  all  the  force 
of  their  expressions,  and  all  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
their  language.  The  dialects  which  are  derived  from  both, 
have  retained  neither  the  same  force  nor  the  same  graces. 
The  Tsonnonthouans'^  for  instance,  one  of  the  five  Iro- 
quois cantons,  pass  amongst  the  Indians  for  being  the 
most  rustick  in  their  speech  of  any  Indians. 

In  the  Huron  language  every  word  is  inflected  or  con- 
jugated; there  is  a  certain  art  which  I  cannot  well  explain 
to  you,  by  which  they  distinguish  verbs  from  nouns,  pro- 
nouns, adverbs,  &c.  Simple  verbs  have  a  twofold  conju- 
gation; one  absolute,  and  the  other  relative  or  reciprocal. 
The  third  persons  have  two  genders,  which  are  all  known 
in  their  tongues:  to  wit,  the  noble  and  ignoble.  As  ^^^'^ 
for  number  and  tense,  they  have  the  same  difference  as 
the  Greeks.  For  instance,  to  relate  the  account  of  a  voy- 
age, you  use  a  different  expression,  if  it  is  by  land,  from 
that  you  would  make  use  of  had  it  been  by  water.  Active 
verbs  are  multiplied  as  often  as  there  are  different  objects 
of  their  action.  Thus  the  verb  which  signifies  to  eat,  has 
as  many  different  variations  as  there  are  different  sorts  of 
eatables.  The  action  is  differently  expressed  of  an  ani- 
mated or  inanimate  thing:  thus,  to  say  you  see  a  man  or 
you  see  a  stone,  you  must  make  use  of  two  different  verbs. 
To  make  use  of  any  thing  which  belongs  to  him  who  uses 
it,  or  to  the  person  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  there 
are  so  many  different  verbs. 

There  is  something  of  all  this  in  the  Algonquin  lan- 
guage, but  the  manner  of  it  is  different,  and  I  am  by  no 

I'Tsonnontouan  is  the  French  term  for  the  Seneca  Indians. 

means 
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means  in  a  condition  to  inform  you  of  it.  However, 
Madam,  if  it  should  follow  from  the  little  I  have  been  tell- 
ing you  that  the  richness  and  variety  of  these  languages 
render  them  expressly  difficult  to  be  learned,  the  poverty 
and  barrenness  into  which  they  have  since  fallen  cause  an 
equal  confusion.  For  as  these  people,  when  we  first  begun 
to  have  any  Intercourse  with  them,  were  Ignorant  of  every 
thing  which  was  not  in  use  among  themselves,  or  which 
fell  not  under  the  cognizance  of  their  senses,  they  wanted 
terms  to  express  them,  or  else  had  let  them  fall  Into  des- 
uetude and  obscurity.  Thus  having  no  regular  form  of 
worship,  and  forming  confused  Ideas  of  the  deity  and 
of  every  thing  relating  to  religion,  and  never  reflecting 
on  any  thing  but  the  objects  of  their  senses,  or  matters 
which  concerned  themselves  or  their  own  affairs,  which 
were  sufficiently  confined,  and  being  never  accustomed  to 
discourse  of  virtues,  passions,  and  many  other  matters 
which  t302]  are  the  common  subjects  of  conversation 
with  us,  as  they  neither  cultivated  the  arts,  except  such  as 
were  necessary  to  them,  and  which  were  reduced  to  a  very 
small  number;  nor  any  science,  minding  only  such  things 
as  were  within  the  reach  of  their  capacity,  and  having  no 
knowledge  or  desire  of  superfluities,  nor  any  manner  of 
luxury  or  refinement;  when  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
all  these  toplcks  to  them,  there  was  found  a  prodigious 
void  in  their  language,  and  it  became  necessary,  In  order 
to  be  understood  by  them,  to  make  use  of  troublesome 
circumlocution  perplexing  to  both  them  and  us.  So 
that  after  learning  their  language,  we  were  under  a  neces- 
sity to  teach  them  a  new  one  partly  composed  of  their 
own  terms,  and  partly  of  ours,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
pronounciation  of  it.  As  to  letters  or  characters  they  had 
none,  and  they  supplied  this  want  by  a  sort  of  hiero- 
glyph Icks. 
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glyphicks.  Nothing  confounded  them  more  than  to  see  us 
express  ourselves  in  writing  with  the  same  ease  as  by 
word  of  mouth. 

If  any  one  should  ask  me  how  I  came  to  know  that  the 
Sioux,  Huron  and  Algonkin  languages  are  mother  tongues 
rather  than  some  others,  which  we  look  upon  as  dialects 
of  these,  I  answer  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  mistaken  in 
this  point,  and  I  ask  no  other  Proof  of  it  than  the  words 
of  Mons.  I'Abbe  Dubos,""  which  I  have  already  cited:  but 
lastly,  as  we  cannot  judge  in  this  case  but  by  comparison, 
if  by  such  reflections  we  are  able  to  determine  that  all  the 
languages  of  Canada  are  derived  from  these  three  already 
mentioned,  I  will  acknowledge  they  do  not  amount  to  an 
absolute  proof  of  their  being  primitive,  and  as  old  as  the 
first  institution  or  invention  of  languages.  I  add,  that  all 
these  nations  have  i^"^'  somewhat  of  the  Asiatic  genius 
in  their  discourse,  which  gives  a  figurative  turn  and  ex- 
pression to  things,  and  which  is  what  has  probably  made 
some  conclude  that  they  are  of  Asiatic  extraction,  which 
is  moreover  probable  enough  in  other  respects. 

Not  only  the  nations  of  the  Huron  language  have 
always  occupied  themselves  more  than  the  other  Indians 
in  husbandry  and  cultivation  of  their  lands;  they  have 
also  been  less  dispersed,  which  has  produced  two  effects; 
for  first,  they  are  better  settled,  lodged  and  fortified,  but 
have  also  always  been  under  a  better  sort  of  police,  and  a 
more  distinct  and  regular  form  of  government.  The  qual- 
ity of  chief,  at  least  among  the  true  Hurons  who  are  Tion- 
nontatez,  is  always  hereditary.  In  the  second  place,  till 
the  wars  of  the  Iroquois,  of  which  we  have  been  witnesses, 
their  country  was  the  most  populous,  tho'  polygamy  nev- 
er was  in  use  in  it.  They  have  also  the  character  of  being 

^°Seeante,p.  57. 
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the  most  industrious,  most  laborious,  most  expert  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs,  and  most  prudent  in  their 
conduct,  which  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  to  that 
spirit  of  society  which  they  have  better  retained  than  the 
others.  This  is  in  a  special  manner  remarked  of  the  Hu- 
rons,  who  forming  at  present  but  one  nation  or  people,  and 
being  reduced  to  two  middling  villages  very  remote  from 
each  other,  arp,  notwithstanding  the  soul  of  all  their  coun- 
cils in  all  matters  regarding  the  community.  'Tis  true 
that  notwithstanding  this  difference,  which  is  not  to  be 
discovered  at  first  glance,  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  in 
the  genius,  manners,  and  customs  of  all  the  Indians  of 
Canada;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  mutual  commerce  they 
have  carried  on  with  each  other  for  many  ages. 

[304]  Xhis  is  the  proper  place  to  take  notice  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  these  Indians,  as  well  as  of  their  customs  and 
religion:  but  I  can  as  yet  discover  nothing  but  a  chaos 
and  confusion,  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  unravel. 
You  would  certainly  blame  me  should  I,  like  certain  trav- 
ellers, fill  up  my  journal  with  every  thing  I  had  heard, 
without  giving  myself  any  trouble  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
and  should  retail  to  you  all  the  extravagant  stories,  charged 
to  the  account  of  our  Indians,  or  which  have  probably 
been  drawn  from  their  traditions.  These  traditions  are 
moreover  so  very  uncertain,  and  almost  always  contra- 
dict themselves  so  grossly,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
pick  out  any  thing  certain  or  coherent.  In  fact,  how  should 
a  people  such  as  they  have  been  found  really  to  be,  how 
should  such  persons  transmit  a  faithful  account  of  what 
has  passed  amongst  them  so  many  ages  since,  without  any 
means  of  easing  or  assisting  their  memory?  And  can  it 
be  conceived  that  men  who  think  so  little  of  the  future, 
should  have  so  much  concern  about  the  past,  as  to  pre- 
serve 
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serve  faithful  registers  of  it?  Thus,  after  all  the  researches 
that  could  possibly  be  made,  we  have  yet  to  learn  what 
was  the  situation  of  Canada,  when  we  first  discovered  it 
towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  sole  point  of  their  history  which  has  come  down 
clothed  with  any  degree  of  probability,  is  the  origin  of  the 
war,  which  Mons.  Champlain  found  kindled  between  the 
Iroquois  on  one  side,  and  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins  on 
the  other,  and  in  which  he  engaged  much  too  far  for  our 
real  interests.  I  have  ever  been  unable  to  discover  the 
epocha  of  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  of  very  old  standing.  I 
will  not  put  an  end  to  this  letter  with  this  account:  but  I 
warn  you  before  hand,  that  I  don't  f^"^^  pretend  to  vouch 
for  this  historical  piece,  tho'  I  have  it  from  pretty  good 
hands. 

The  Algonquins,  as  I  have  already  observed,  occupied 
all  that  tract  of  country  lying  between  Quebec,  and  possi- 
bly from  Tadoussac  to  the  Lake  Nipissing,  running  along 
the  north  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  tracing 
upwards  the  great  river,  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
former  above  the  island  of  Montreal.  This  would  in- 
cHne  us  to  judge  that  this  people  was  then  pretty  numer- 
ous, and  it  is  certain  it  has  long  made  a  very  great  figure 
in  this  part  of  America,  where  the  Hurons  only  were  able 
to  dispute  the  superiority  with  them  over  all  the  rest. 
With  respect  to  skill  in  hunting,  they  had  no  equal,  and 
stood  also  foremost  in  the  lists  of  fame  for  prowess  in 
war.  The  few  remaining  of  them  at  this  day,  have  not  de- 
generated from  the  ancient  renown  of  their  fathers,  nor 
have  their  misfortunes  in  the  least  tarnished  their  repu- 
tation. 

The  Iroquois  had  concluded  a  kind  of  treaty  of  alliance 
with  them,  which  was  equally  and  greatly  advantageous 

to 
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to  either  party,  but  which  too,  in  the  estimation  of  Indi- 
ans (with  whom  a  great  huntsman  and  great  warrior  are 
in  equal  veneration),  gave  the  Algonquins  a  real  superior- 
ity over  the  Iroquois.  The  latter,  almost  wholly  taken  up 
with  the  cultivating  their  fields,  had  stipulated  to  pay  a 
certain  proportion  of  their  harvests  to  the  Algonkins," 
who  were  on  their  part  obliged  to  share  with  them  the 
fruits  of  their  huntings,  and  to  defend  them  against  all  in- 
vaders. These  two  nations  lived  in  harmony  for  a  consid- 
erable while,  but  an  unreasonable  piece  of  pride  in  the 
one,  and  a  certain,  sudden,  and  unexpected  disgust  on  the 
other,  broke  all  bounds  of  f^°^^  concord,  and  embroiled 
those  two  nations  in  an  irreconcilable  quarrel. 

As  the  winter  season  is  that  of  their  great  hunting,  and 
as  the  earth  being  covered  with  snow,  furnishes  no  em- 
ployment to  the  husbandman,  the  Indians  of  both  con- 
federate nations  joined  camps  and  wintered  abroad  in  the 
forests.  But  the  Iroquois  generally  left  the  hunting  to  the 
Algonquins,  and  contented  themselves  with  fleaing  the 
beasts,  curing  their  flesh,  and  dressing  the  skins.  This  is 
now  every  where  the  business  of  the  women:  possibly  this 
was  not  then  the  case:  be  this  as  it  will,  the  Iroquois  were 
perfectly  satisfied.  Now  and  then  however  some  particu- 
lar persons  among  them  had  a  fancy  to  make  an  essay  at 
hunting,  the  Algonquins  making  no  opposition  to  this 
practice.  In  this  they  acted  like  bad  politicians.  It  hap- 
pened one  winter  that  a  company  of  the  two  nations  halt- 
ed in  a  place  where  they  made  sure  of  a  successful  hunt- 
ing; and  six  young  Algonquins,  accompanied  with  as  many 
Iroquois  of  the  same  age,  were  sent  out  to  begin  the  work. 

"The  American  Bureau  of  Ethnology  distinguishes  between  the  ethnic  and  linguis- 
tic stock  called  Algonquian;  and  the  single  tribe  Algonkin  which  dwell  north  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  along  the  Ottawa. 

They 
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They  saw  at  first  a  few  elks,  and  immediately  prepared 
to  give  them  chace.  But  the  Algonquins  would  not  suffer 
the  Iroquois  to  accompany  them,  and  gave  them  to  un- 
derstand that  they  would  have  employment  enough  in 
fleaing  the  beasts  they  should  catch.  As  ill  luck  would 
have  it  for  these  braggadocios,  three  days  passed  without 
their  being  able  to  kill  a  single  elk,  tho'  they  started  a 
great  number.  This  small  success  mortified  them,  and 
probably  highly  pleased  the  Iroquois,  who  earnestly  de- 
sired to  be  allowed  to  go  some  other  way,  where  they  flat- 
tered themselves  they  would  prove  more  fortunate.  Their 
proposal  was  agreed  to  by  the  Algon-  ^^ov]  quins,  just  as 
David's  brethren  did  formerly,  when  that  young  shep- 
herd asked  leave  to  go  and  fight  the  giant  Goliah.  They 
told  them  it  was  vain  to  pretend  to  be  abler  huntsmen 
than  the  Algonquins;  that  their  oflice  was  to  turn  the 
glebe,  and  that  it  became  them  to  leave  the  honourable 
profession  of  hunting  to  their  betters,  to  whom  that  exer- 
cise was  more  suitable. 

The  Iroquois  affronted  at  this  answer  made  no  reply, 
but  on  the  night  following,  they  set  out  privately  to  hunt. 
The  Algonquins,  when  they  awoke,  were  surprised  to  find 
the  Iroquois  gone,  but  their  surprise  was  soon  changed  in- 
to the  most  violent  hatred.  For  the  same  evening  they  had 
the  mortification  to  see  the  Iroquois  returning  loaded  with 
the  flesh  of  elks.  There  are  no  mortals  more  susceptible 
of  an  affront,  or  who  carry  their  resentment  farther  than 
the  Indians.  The  effects  of  this  were  sudden,  for  the  Iro- 
quois had  scarce  closed  their  eyes,  when  they  were  all 
butcher'd.  Such  a  murder  could  not  be  long  concealed, 
and  tho'  their  bodies  were  buried  secretly,  it  was  very 
soon  known  to  their  nation.  They  at  first  made  their 
complaints  with  great  moderation,  but  they  insisted  on 

having 
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having  justice  done  on  the  murderers.  They  were  too 
much  despised  to  obtain  their  request,  nor  were  they 
thought  worthy  of  receiving  the  smallest  satisfaction. 

The  Iroquois  being  thus  drove  to  despair,  came  to  a  de- 
termined resolution  to  revenge  the  contempt  shewn  them, 
and  piqued  themselves  more  on  punishing  this,  than  even 
the  murder  itself.  They  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  per- 
ish to  a  man,  or  to  have  their  revenge;  but  as  they  did  not 
believe  themselves  in  a  condition  to  try  their  fortune 
against  the  Algonquins,  the  terror  of  whose  name  alone 
kept  ^^°^^  all  the  other  nations  in  awe,  they  went  to  a  dis- 
tance from  them,  to  try  their  strength  against  some  other 
less  dreadful  enemy,  whom  they  provoked  on  purpose, 
and  after  they  thought  themselves  sufficiently  inured  to 
warfare,  they  poured  all  at  once  upon  the  Algonquins, 
and  commenced  that  war  of  which  we  saw  only  the  con- 
clusion, and  which  set  all  Canada  on  fire.^^  This  has  been 
continued  by  the  Iroquoiswith  unparalleled  fury,and  with 
a  fierceness  so  much  the  more  dreadful,  as  it  was  deliber- 
ate, and  as  it  had  nothing  of  that  headstrong  rage,  which 
hurries  men  into  bad  measures,  and  which  is  soon  over. 
Besides,  Indians  never  think  they  have  enough  of  re- 
venge, till  they  have  entirely  exterminated  their  enemies; 
which  is  likewise  more  true  of  the  Iroquois  than  of  the 
other  nations.  They  commonly  say  of  them,  that  they  ad- 
vance like  foxes,  attack  like  lions,  and  fly  like  birds. ^^ 
Thus  they  are  almost  always  sure  of  their  blow,  and  their 
conduct  has  succeeded  so  well  with  them,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  French,  there  would  not  have  been  left  so 


"Charlevoix  obtained  the  preceding  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Indian  wars  from 
Nicolas  Perrot,  in  whose  Memoire,  then  in  manuscript,  it  finds  place.  See  Blair,  Indian 
Tribes,  1,41-47. 

'3  A  citation  from  Jesuit  Relations  (Thwaites  edition),  xxvii,  71. 

much 
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much  as  the  memory  of  any  of  those  nations  which  dared 
to  oppose  themselves  to  this  deluge. 

Those  who  suffered  most  were  the  Hurons,  who  en- 
gaged in  this  war  as  allies,  auxiliaries,  or  neighbours  to 
the  Algonquins,  or  because  they  lay  in  the  way  of  both. 
We  have  seen  with  astonishment  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous and  warlike  nations  on  this  continent,  and  the  most 
esteemed  of  them  all  either  for  wisdom  or  good  sense,  al- 
most wholly  disappear  in  a  few  years.  We  may  even  say 
that  there  is  not  any  nation  in  all  this  part  of  America 
who  have  not  paid  very  dearly,  for  the  Iroquois  being 
obliged  to  take  up  arms,  and  I  know  none  in  all  Canada 
except  the  Abenaquis,  whom  they  have  not  molested  in 
their  own  countries.  For  after  they  were  once  ^^°'^  en- 
tered, and  proved  their  success  in  war,  and  had  tasted  of 
the  sweets  of  conquest,  they  could  no  longer  remain  quiet, 
like  lions,  whose  thirst  after  blood  is  only  encreased  by 
tasting  of  it.  One  would  hardly  imagine  to  what  an  im- 
mense distance  they  have  gone  to  seek  out  their  enemies, 
and  to  give  them  battle.  Notwithstanding,  by  dint  of 
making  continual  war,  as  they  were  not  without  several 
checks  at  different  times,  they  have  found  themselves  ex- 
tremely diminished;  and  were  it  not  for  the  slaves  they 
have  made  on  all  hands,  most  of  whom  they  have  adopt- 
ed, their  situation  would  be  equally  miserable  with  that 
of  the  nations  they  have  subdued. 

What  happened  in  this  respect  to  the  Iroquois,  may 
with  still  more  reason  be  said  of  the  other  Indians  in  this 
country,  and  we  are  not  to  wonder  if,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  these  nations  diminish  daily  in  a  very  sensible 
manner.  For  tho'  their  wars  appear  less  ruinous  than  ours 
at  first  sight,  they  are  however  much  more  so  in  propor- 
tion. The  most  numerous  of  these  nations  perhaps  never 

contained 


contained  above  sixty  thousand  souls,  and  there  some- 
times happen  battles,  in  which  case  there  is  much  blood 
spilt.  A  surprise,  or  coup  de  7nain^  sometimes  destroys  a 
whole  town;  oftentimes  the  fear  ot  an  irruption  of  an  en- 
emy makes  a  whole  canton  be  deserted,  when  the  fugi- 
tives to  shun  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  or  their  torturing 
punishments,  expose  themselves  to  die  of  hunger  and  mis- 
ery in  the  woods,  or  on  mountains,  having  seldom  leisure 
or  consideration  enough  to  carry  the  necessary  provisions 
to  such  places.  This  happened  in  the  last  age  to  a  great 
number  of  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  whose  fate  it  has 
been  impossible  to  learn. 

/  am,  &c. 
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LETTER    THIRTEENTH. 

Description  of  the  country  to  the  river  of  the  Onnontagues. 
Of  the  flux  and  reflux  in  the  great  lakes  of  Canada.  Man- 
ner in  which  the  Indians  sing  the  war-song.  Of  their  God 
of  War.  Manner  of  declaring  war.  Of  the  collars  o/"  Wam- 
pum or  Porcelain,  and  the  Calumet,  with  their  customs 
relating  to  peace  and  war. 


Anse  de  la  Famine,^  May  i6th,  1721. 
Madam, 

HERE  I  am  detained  by  a  contrary  wind,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  lasting  some  time,  and  keep- 
ing me  above  a  day  in  one  of  the  worst  places  in 
the  world.  I  shall  endeavour  to  divert  my  chagrin  by 
writing  to  you.  Whole  armies  of  those  pigeons  we  call 
turtles  are  continually  passing  here,  and  if  one  of  them 
would  take  charge  of  my  letters,  perhaps,  you  might  hear 
of  me  before  I  leave  this  place;  but  the  Indians  have  not 
as  yet  thought  of  training  up  these  birds  to  this  piece  of 
dexterity,  as  it  is  said  the  Arabians  and  several  other  na- 
tions did  formerly. 

'Anse  de  la  Famine  was  a  famed  camping  ground  of  both  French  and  Indians.  It  is 
popularly  supposed  to  have  acquired  the  name  in  La  Barre's  disastrous  expedition  of 
1684;  however,  it  was  so  called  before  that  time.  It  was  on  the  northwest  side  of  Salmon 
River,  opposite  the  present  Port  Ontario,  New  York. 

I  embarked 
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^^"^  I  embarked  on  the  14th,  precisely  at  the  same 
hour,  on  which  I  arrived  the  evening  before  at  Cataro- 
coui.  I  had  only  six  leagues  to  make,  in  order  to  gain  the 
island  aux  Chevreuils^  or  of  Roe-bucks,*  where  there  is  a 
good  harbour  capable  of  receiving  large  barks;  but  my 
Canadians  having  forgot  to  examine  their  canoe,  and  the 
sun  having  melted  the  gum  in  several  places,  it  admitted 
the  water  on  all  sides,  and  I  was  obliged  to  stop  two  hours 
in  order  to  repair  it  in  one  of  the  islands  at  the  entrance 
of  Lake  Ontario;  we  continued  our  course  afterwards  till 
past  ten  at  night,  but  not  being  able  to  gain  the  island 
aux  Chevreuilsy  we  were  obliged  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
the  night  at  the  corner  of  the  forest. 

Here  I  observed  for  the  first  time  vines  in  the  woods. 
There  were  almost  as  many  as  there  were  trees,  and  they 
always  climbed  quite  to  their  top.  This  was  the  first  time 
I  had  made  this  observation  having  never  stopt  before 
but  in  open  fields;  but  I  am  told  this  continues  all  the  way 
to  Mexico.  These  vines  are  very  thick  at  bottom,  and 
bear  great  plenty  of  grapes,  which,  however,  are  no  larger 
than  pease,  but  this  cannot  be  otherwise,  seeing  they  are 
neither  pruned  nor  cultivated.  When  ripe  they  afford  ex- 
cellent feeding  for  the  bears,  who  climb  to  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees  in  quest  of  them.  After  all,  they  have  only 
the  leavings  of  the  birds,  which  would  soon  rob  whole 
forests  of  their  vintage. 

Next  day  I  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  stopt  at  the  island  aux  Gallots^  three  leagues  be- 
yond the  island  aux  Chevres,  in  43  deg.  2>3  "^i"-  l^t.^  I  re- 
imbarked  a  little  after  mid-day,  and  made  a  traverse  of  a 

2  Called  by  the  English  Deer  Island,  later  Carleton  Island,  between  Wolfe  Island 
and  the  New  York  mainland. 

3N0W  called  Gallop  Island;  its  latitude  is  somewhat  higher  than  Charlevoix  made  it, 
being  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  forty- fourth  degree. 

league 
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league  and  a  half,  in  or-  ^^'^^  der  to  gain  the  Point  of  the 
Traverse;"^  for  had  I  coasted  along  the  main-land  in  order 
to  get  to  that  place,  from  that  where  I  spent  the  night,  I 
should  have  had  a  course  to  make  of  above  forty  leagues, 
which  way,  however,  must  be  taken  when  the  lake  is  not 
very  calm;  for  if  it  be  ever  so  little  agitated,  the  waves 
are  as  heavy  as  those  at  open  sea.  It  is  not  even  possible 
to  range  along  the  coast  when  the  wind  is  any  thing  large. 
From  the  point  of  the  Isle  aux  Gallots,  you  see  to  the 
westward  the  river  of  Chouguen^  formerly  the  river  of 
Onnontague,  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  leagues.^  As  the 
lake  was  calm,  as  there  was  no  appearance  of  bad  weath- 
er, and  as  we  had  a  small  breeze  at  east,  just  sufficient  to 
fill  our  sails,  I  took  a  resolution  to  steer  directly  for  that 
river,  in  order  to  save  a  circuit  of  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues. 
My  guides  who  had  more  experience  than  I,  imagined 
this  enterprize  hazardous,  but  yielded  out  of  complais- 
ance to  my  opinion.  The  beauty  of  the  country  which 
lay  on  the  left  hand,  did  not  tempt  me,  any  more  than  the 
salmon  and  great  quantities  of  other  excellent  fish,  which 
are  taken  in  the  six  fine  rivers,  which  lie  at  the  distance  of 
two  or  three  leagues  from  one  another.^  We  therefore 
bore  away,  and  till  four  o'clock  had  no  reason  to  repent 
it;  but  then  the  wind  rose  all  on  a  sudden,  and  we  should 
have  been  very  well  pleased  to  have  been  close  in  with 
the  land.  We  made  towards  the  nearest,  from  which  we 
still  were  three  leagues,  and  had  great  difficulty  to  gain 

■I Probably  the  present  Stony  Point  in  Jefferson  County,  New  York. 

sThe  Oswego  River,  called  by  the  French  Choueghen.  A  fort  was  built  at  this  site  in 
1 726.  The  Onondaga  (French,  Onnontague)  tribe  of  the  Iroquois  lived  on  this  stream. 

'The  river  of  Assumption  [Stony  Creek]  is  a  league  from  the  point  of  the  Traverse, 
that  of  Sables  [Sandy  Creek]  three  leagues  farther;  that  of  la  Planche  [Little  Sandy 
Creek]  two  leagues  beyond  the  former,  that  of  La  Grande  Famine  [Salmon]  two  leagues 
more,  that  of  La  Petite  Famine  [Little  Salmon]  one  league,  and  that  of  La  grosse  Ecorce 
[Catfish  Creek]  another  league.  —  Charlevoix. 
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it.  At  last  about  seven  f^^''^  in  the  evening  we  landed  at 
Arise  de  la  Famine^  or  the  Creek  of  Famine,  so  called,  be- 
cause M.  de  la  Barre,  governor-general  of  New-France, 
had  very  near  lost  his  whole  army  there  by  hunger,  and 
other  distempers,  when  he  was  going  upon  an  expedition 
against  the  Iroquois.'' 

It  was  high  time  we  should  arrive,  the  wind  was  strong, 
and  the  waves  ran  so  high  that  no  one  durst  have  crossed 
the  Seine  opposite  to  the  Louvre,  in  such  a  situation  as 
we  were  then  in.  This  place  is  indeed  very  proper  for  de- 
stroying an  army  which  should  depend  on  hunting  and 
fishing  for  subsistence,  besides  that  the  air  seems  to  be 
extremely  unwholesome.  Nothing,  however,  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  the  forest,  which  covers  all  the  banks  of 
this  lake.  The  white  and  red  oaks  raise  their  heads  as 
high  as  the  clouds,  and  there  is  another  tree  of  a  very 
large  kind,  the  wood  of  which  is  hard  but  brittle,  and 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  plane-tree;  its 
leaves  have  five  points,  are  of  a  middle  size,  of  a  very 
beautiful  green  in  the  inside,  but  whitish  without.  It  has 
got  the  name  of  the  cotton-tree,  because  it  bears  a  shell 
nearly  of  the  thickness  of  an  Indian  Chesnut-tree,  con- 
taining a  sort  of  cotton  which,  however  seems  to  be  good 
for  nothing.^ 

As  I  was  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  I  observed 
that  it  sensibly  loses  ground  on  this  side,  the  land  being 
here  much  lower  and  more  sandy  for  the  space  of  half  a 
league,  than  it  is  beyond  it.  I  likewise  observed  that  in 
this  lake,  and  I  am  told  that  the  same  thing  happens  in 
all  the  rest,  there  is  a  sort  of  flux  and  reflux  almost  in- 

'  Joseph  Antoine  Lefebre  de  la  Barre  was  governor-general  of  New  France  from  1682 
to  1685.  His  expedition  against  the  Iroquois  took  place  in  1684.  He  made  his  disastrous 
treaty  with  the  savages  at  La  Famine. 

'The  ordinary  Cottonwood  {Populus  deltoides). 

stantaneous, 
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stantaneous, the  rocks  near  the  banks  being  covered  with 
water,  and  uncovered  again  several  times  in  the  space  of 
[31S]  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  even  should  the  surface  of  the 
lake  be  very  calm,  with  scarce  a  breath  of  wind.  After 
reflecting  for  some  time  on  this  appearance,  I  imagined 
it  was  owing  to  the  springs  at  the  bottom  of  the  lakes, 
and  to  the  shock  of  their  currents  with  those  of  the  riv- 
ers, which  fall  into  them  from  all  sides,  and  thus  produce 
those  intermitting  motions. 

But  would  you  believe  it,  Madam,  that  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  in  the  43d  deg.  of  latitude,  there  is  not  as 
yet  so  much  as  a  single  leaf  upon  the  trees,  though  we 
have  sometimes  as  hot  weather  as  with  you  in  the  month 
of  July.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  earth's  having 
been  covered  with  snow  for  several  months,  and  not  be- 
ing as  yet  sufficiently  warm  to  open  the  pores  of  the  roots, 
and  to  cause  the  sap  to  ascend.  The  Grande  and  Petite 
Famine  scarce  deserve  the  name  of  rivers;  they  are  only 
brooks,  especially  the  latter,  but  are  pretty  well  stocked 
with  fish.  There  are  eagles  here  of  a  prodigious  size,  my 
people  have  just  now  thrown  down  a  nest,  in  which  there 
was  a  cart-load  of  wood  and  two  eaglets,  not  as  yet 
feathered,  but  as  big  as  the  largest  Indian  pullets.  They 
have  eat  them,  and  declare  they  were  very  good.  I  return 
to  Catarocoui,  where,  the  night  I  passed  there,  I  was  wit- 
ness to  a  pretty  curious  scene. 

About  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  just  as  I  was  go- 
ing to  retire,  I  heard  a  cry,  which  I  was  told  was  the  war- 
cry,  and  soon  after  saw  a  troop  of  the  Missisaquez  enter 
the  fort  singing  all  the  way.  It  seems,  for  some  years  past, 
these  Indians  have  been  engaged  in  a  war  which  the  Iro- 
quois carried  on  against  the  Cherokees,  a  numerous  na- 
tion inhabiting  a  fine  country  to  the  southward  of  Lake 

Erie; 
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Erie;'  [316]  ^j^,^  since  that  time  their  young  men  have 
had  a  strange  itching  to  be  in  action.  Three  or  four  of 
these  bravoes  equipped  as  if  they  had  been  going  to  a 
masquerade,  with  their  faces  painted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  inspire  horror,  and  followed  by  almost  all  the  Indi- 
ans in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort,  after  having  gone 
through  all  the  cabbins  singing  their  war  songs  to  the 
sound  of  the  chichikoue,'"  which  is  a  sort  of  calabash 
filled  with  little  flint  stones,  came  to  perform  the  same 
ceremony  through  all  the  apartments  in  the  fort,  in  order 
to  do  honour  to  the  commandant  and  the  rest  of  the  of- 
ficers. 

I  own  to  you.  Madam,  that  this  ceremony  has  some- 
thing in  it  which  inspires  one  with  horror  when  seen  for 
the  first  time,  and  I  had  not  been  as  yet  so  fully  sensible 
as  I  then  was,  that  I  was  among  barbarians.  Their  songs 
are  at  all  times  melancholy  and  doleful;  but  here  they 
were  to  the  last  degree  frightful,  occasioned  perhaps  en- 
tirely by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  apparatus  of 
this  festival,  for  such  it  is  amongst  the  Indians.  This  in- 
vitation was  made  to  the  Iroquois,  who  finding  the  war 
with  the  Cherokees  begin  to  turn  burthensome,  or  not  be- 
ing in  the  humour,  required  time  for  deliberation,  after 
which  every  one  returned  home. 

It  should  seem.  Madam,  that  in  these  songs  they  in- 
voke the  god  of  war,  whom  the  Hurons  call  Areskoui,  and 

'The  Cherokee,  a  powerful  detached  division  of  the  Iroquoian  family,  occupied  in 
historic  times  the  southern  highlands  or  Appalachians  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  They  were  much  advanced  in  culture;  in  1820  they  or- 
ganized a  government,  and  later  invented  an  alphabet.  In  1835  ^^^V  ^"'"^  their  lands 
and  removed  to  the  trans-Mississippi.  They  formed  one  of  the  "Five  Civilized  Tribes" 
of  Indian  Territory. 

"Rattles  were  used  as  musical  instruments  to  produce  a  rhythmic  sound  for  sacred 
dances.  They  were  made  of  many  materials.  Those  of  gourds  filled  with  pebbles  were 
common  among  the  Algonquian,  and  were  called  by  the  Chippewa  "sisyquoy."  fVis. 
Hist,  Colls.,  xvi,  367. 

the 
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the  Iroquois  Agreskoue;  I  know  not  what  name  he  bears 
in  the  Algonquin  languages.  But  it  is  not  a  little  surpris- 
ing, that  the  Greek  word  Apr??,  which  is  Mars,  and  the 
god  of  war  in  all  those  countries  which  have  followed  the 
theology  of  Homer,  should  be  the  root  whence  several 
terms  in  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  languages  seem  to  be 
de-  f^^^^  rived,  which  have  a  relation  to  war.  Aregouen 
signifies  to  make  war,  and  is  conjugated  in  this  manner: 
Garego,  I  make  war;  Sarego,  thou  makest  war;  Arego^  he 
makes  war.  Moreover,  Areskoui  is  not  only  the  Mars  of 
these  people,  but  likewise  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  or  as 
they  express  it,  the  Great  Spirit,  the  Creator  and  Master 
of  the  Universe,  the  Genius  who  governs  all  things;  but 
it  is  chiefly  in  warlike  expeditions  that  they  invoke  him; 
as  if  the  attribute,  which  does  him  greatest  honour,  was, 
that  of  being  the  God  of  armies.  His  name  is  their  war- 
cry  before  battle,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement:  in 
their  marches  likewise  they  repeat  it  often,  as  if  to  en- 
courage one  another,  and  to  implore  his  assistance." 

To  take  up  the  hatchet,  is  to  declare  war;  every  private 
person  has  a  right  to  do  it,  and  nothing  can  be  said  against 
him;  unless  it  be  among  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois,  where 
the  matrons  command  and  prohibit  a  war  as  seems  good 
unto  them;"^  we  shall  see  in  its  proper  place  how  far  their 
authority  extends  in  these  matters.  But  if  a  matron  wants 
to  engage  any  one  who  does  not  depend  on  her,  to  levy  a 
party  for  war,  whether  it  be  to  appease  the  manes  of  her 
husband,  son,  or  near  relation,  or  whether  it  be  to  pro- 

"This  deity  is  usually  spoken  of  by  the  Iroquois  as  Orenda,  the  same  conception  as 
that  of  the  Manitou  among  the  Algonquian  tribes — an  active  unknown  force  of  magic 
power,  inherent  in  nature.  In  the  Jesuit  Relations  this  deity  is  mentioned  as  Aren- 
diouane. 

'^The  Iroquois  tribal  system  was  a  matriarchate;  descent  was  traced  through  the 
mother,  and  the  chiefs  were  nominated  by  the  matrons. 

cure 
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cure  prisoners,  in  order  to  replace  those  in  her  cabbin,  of 
whom  death  or  captivity  has  deprived  her;  she  must 
make  him  a  present  of  a  collar  of  Wampum,  and  such  an 
invitation  is  seldom  found  ineffectual. 

When  the  business  is  to  declare  war  in  form  between 
two  or  three  nations,  the  manner  of  expressing  it  is  to 
hang  the  kettle  over  the  fire;  which  has  its  origin  without 
doubt  from  the  barbarous  custom  of  eating  their  prison- 
ers, and  those  who  have  been  f^'^^  killed  after  boiling 
them.  They  likewise  say  simply,  that  they  are  going  to 
eat  such  a  nation^  which  signifies  that  they  are  going  to 
make  war  against  them  in  the  most  destructive  and  out- 
rageous manner,  and  indeed  they  seldom  do  otherwise. 
When  they  intend  to  engage  an  ally  in  the  quarrel,  they 
send  him  a  porcelain  or  wampum,  which  is  a  large  shell, 
in  order  to  invite  him  to  drink  the  blood,  or  as  the  terms 
made  use  of  signify,  the  broth  of  the  flesh  of  their  ene- 
mies. After  all,  this  practice  may  have  been  very  antient, 
without  our  being  able  to  infer  from  thence,  that  these 
people  have  always  been  Anthropophagi,  or  Man-eaters. 
It  was,  perhaps,  at  first,  only  an  allegorical  manner  of 
speaking,  with  examples  of  which  the  scripture  often  fur- 
nishes us.  David,  in  all  appearance,  had  not  to  do  with  en- 
emies who  were  accustomed  to  eat  human  flesh,  when  he 
says :  T)um  appropriant  super  me  nocentes  ut  edunt  carries 
meas.  Psalms  xxvi,  2.  Afterwards  some  nations  becom- 
ing savage  and  barbarous,  may  have  substituted  the  real- 
ity in  the  room  of  the  figure. 

I  took  notice  that  the  porcelain  in  these  countries  are 
shells;  these  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  New-England  and 
Virginia;  they  are  channelled,  drawn  out  lengthwise,  a 
little  pointed,  without  ears  and  pretty  thick.  The  fish 
contained  in  these  shells  are  not  good  to  eat;  but  the  in- 
side 
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side is  of  so  beautiful  a  varnish  with  such  lively  colours, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  imitate  it  by  art.  When  the  In- 
dians went  altogether  naked,  they  made  the  same  use 
of  them  which  our  first  parents  did  of  the  leaves  of  the 
figtree,  when  they  discovered  their  nakedness  and  were 
ashamed  at  it.  They  likewise  hung  them  at  their  necks, 
as  being  the  most  precious  things  they  had,  and  to  this 
day  their  greatest  riches  and  f^'''  finest  ornaments  con- 
sist of  them.  In  a  word,  they  entertain  the  same  notion  of 
them  that  we  do  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones;  in 
which  they  are  so  much  the  more  reasonable,  as  in  a  man- 
ner they  have  only  to  stoop  to  procure  riches  as  real  as 
ours,  for  all  that  depends  upon  opinion.  James  Cartier  in 
his  memoirs  makes  mention  of  a  shell  of  an  uncommon 
shape,  which  he  found,  as  he  says,  in  the  island  of  Mont- 
real; he  calls  it  Esurgni,  and  affirms  it  had  the  virtue  of 
stopping  a  bleeding  at  the  nose.  Perhaps,  it  is  the  same 
we  are  now  speaking  of;  but  they  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  the  island  of  Montreal,  and  I  never  heard  of  any 
but  the  shells  of  Virginia  which  had  the  property  Cartier 
speaks  of. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  these  shells,  or  to  speak  more 
properly  two  colours,  one  white  and  the  other  violet.  The 
first  is  most  common,  and  perhaps,  on  that  account  less 
esteemed.  The  second  seems  to  have  a  finer  grain  when 
it  is  wrought;  the  deeper  its  colour  is,  the  more  it  is  val- 
ued. Small  cylindrical  grains  are  made  of  both,  which  are 
bored  through  and  strung  upon  a  thread,  and  of  these  the 
branches  and  collars  of  Porcelain  or  Wampum  are  made.'^ 
The  branches  are  no  more  than  four  or  five  threads,  or 

'>Wampum  was  originally  made  of  small  shells,  or  beads  cut  from  both  salt  and 
fresh  water  shells.  Later  trade  beads  of  porcelain  or  glass  were  sold  to  the  Indians.  All 
ceremonial  occasions  required  a  display  of  wampum,  either  in  long  strings  or  woven  in- 
to broad  belts,  which  the  French  called  collars. 

small 
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small  straps  of  leather,  about  a  foot  In  length,  on  which 
the  grains  or  beads  of  Wampum  are  strung.  The  collars 
are  In  the  manner  of  fillets  or  diadems  formed  of  these 
branches,  sewed  together  with  thread,  making  four,  five, 
six  or  seven  rows  of  beads,  and  of  a  proportionable  length ; 
all  which  depends  on  the  Importance  of  the  affair  In  agi- 
tation, and  dignity  of  the  person  to  whom  the  collar  Is 
presented. 

[320]  gy  ^  mixture  of  beads  of  different  colours,  they 
form  such  figures  and  characters  as  they  have  a  mind, 
which  often  serve  to  distinguish  the  affairs  In  question. 
Sometimes  the  beads  are  plaited,  at  least  It  is  certain  that 
they  frequently  send  red  collars  when  a  war  is  in  agita- 
tion. These  collars  are  carefully  preserved,  and  not  only 
compose  part  of  the  publick  treasures,  but  are  likewise 
their  registers  or  annals,  and  ought  to  be  studied  by  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  the  archives,  which  are  deposited 
In  the  cabbin  of  the  chief.  When  there  are  two  chiefs  In  a 
village  of  equal  authority,  they  keep  the  treasures  and 
archives  by  turns  for  one  night,  but  this  night,  at  least 
at  present.  Is  a  whole  year.  Collars  are  never  used  but 
In  affairs  of  consequence;  for  those  of  less  importance 
they  make  use  of  branches,  or  strings  of  porcelain,  skins, 
blankets,  mai'z,  either  In  grain  or  flour,  and  such  like 
things;  for  all  these  make  a  part  of  the  publick  treasure. 
When  they  Invite  a  village  or  a  nation  to  enter  Into  an  al- 
liance, sometimes  they  send  them  a  pair  of  colours  tinged 
with  blood;  but  this  practice  Is  modern,  and  there  Is  good 
reason  to  believe  they  have  taken  the  hint  from  the  white 
colours  of  the  French,  and  the  red  of  the  English.  It  Is 
even  said,  that  we  ourselves  first  Introduced  It  amongst 
them,  and  that  they  have  thought  of  tinging  theirs  with 
blood,  when  the  question  was  to  declare  war. 

The 
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The  calumet  is  no  less  sacred  among  the  Indians  than 
the  collar  of  Wampum;  it  has  even,  if  we  may  believe 
them,  a  divine  original,  for  they  maintain,  it  was  a  pres- 
ent made  them  by  the  Sun.  It  is  more  in  use  among  the 
southern  and  western  nations,  than  among  the  eastern 
and  northern,  and  is  more  frequently  employed  for  peace 
than  for  war.  Calumet  is  a  Norman  word,  being  a  corrup- 
tion oiCha-  f^^'^  Horveau^  and  the  calumet  of  the  Indians 
is  properly  the  stalk  of  the  pipe,  but  under  that  name  is 
understood  the  whole  pipe  as  well  as  the  stalk. '^  The 
stalk  is  very  long  in  calumets  of  ceremony,  and  the  pipe 
has  the  shape  of  our  old  hammers  for  arms;  it  is  com- 
monly made  of  a  sort  of  reddish  marble, '^  very  easy  to 
work,  and  found  in  the  country  of  the  Aiouez,  beyond 
the  Mississippi.'^  The  stalk  is  of  a  light  wood,  painted 
with  different  colours,  and  adorned  with  the  heads,  tails, 
and  feathers  of  the  most  beautiful  birds,  which  in  all 
probability  is  only  intended  for  ornament. 

The  custom  is  to  smoke  in  the  calumet  when  it  is  ac- 
cepted, and  perhaps,  there  is  no  example  of  an  engage- 
ment entered  into  in  this  manner  being  violated.  The  In- 
dians at  least  are  persuaded,  that  the  great  spirit  never 
suffers  an  infraction  of  this  kind  to  escape  with  impunity. 
If  in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  an  enemy  presents  a  calumet, 
it  may  be  refused;  but  if  it  is  accepted,  their  arms  on  both 
sides  must  immediately  be  laid  down.  There  are  calumets 
for  all  different  sorts  of  treaties.  When  an  exchange  is 
agreed  upon  in  trade  they  present  a  calumet,  in  order  to 

'■•This  word  is  Norman  French  and  was  originally  chalumeau  or  chalumet. 

'sThis  material  is  now  called  pipestone  or  Catlinite  from  the  artist  Catlin,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  visit  the  sacred  pipestone  quarries.  The  most  famous  of  these  is  in 
southwestern  Minnesota;  there  areothers  in  Barron  County,  Wisconsin,  and  elsewhere. 

'^The  Aiouez,  now  called  Iowa,  were  a  tribe  of  the  Siouan  family,  allied  to  the  Win- 
nebago. In  Charlevoix's  time  they  were  the  guardians  of  the  sacred  pipestone  quarry. 

cement 
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cement  the  bargain,  which  renders  it  in  some  measure 
sacred.  When  a  war  is  in  agitation,  not  only  the  stalk,  but 
even  the  feathers  with  which  it  is  adorned  are  red;  some- 
times they  are  red  only  on  one  side,  and  it  is  pretended, 
that  from  the  manner  in  which  the  feathers  are  disposed, 
they  know  at  first  sight  to  what  nation  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  the  Indians,  by  causing 
those  to  smoke  in  the  calumet,  with  whom  they  seek  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  or  commerce,  intend  to  take 
the  sun  for  a  witness,  and  in  f^^^^  some  measure  for  a 
guarantee  of  their  mutual  engagements;  for  they  never 
fail  to  blow  the  smoke  towards  that  luminary;  but  that 
from  this  practice,  and  from  the  ordinary  use  of  the  calu- 
met, we  ought  to  infer  as  some  have  done,  that  this  pipe 
might  originally  be  the  Caduceus  of  Mercury,  appears  to 
me  by  so  much  the  less  probable,  as  the  Caduceus  had  no 
manner  of  relation  to  the  Sun,  and  as  nothing  is  to  be 
found  in  the  traditions  of  the  Indians,  by  which  we  can 
imagine  they  had  ever  the  least  acquaintance  with  the 
Grecian  Mythology.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  much 
more  natural  to  suppose,  that  these  people,  informed  by 
experience  that  the  smoke  of  their  tobacco  dissipated  the 
vapours  of  the  brain,  made  their  heads  clearer,  raised 
their  spirits,  and  put  them  into  a  better  condition  for 
managing  affairs,  have  for  that  reason  introduced  it  into 
their  councils,  where,  indeed,  they  have  the  pipe  contin- 
ually in  their  mouths,  and  that  after  having  maturely  de- 
liberated and  taken  their  resolutions,  they  imagined  they 
could  not  find  a  more  proper  symbol  for  affixing  a  seal  to 
what  had  been  agreed  upon,  nor  a  pledge  more  capable  of 
securing  its  execution,  than  the  instrument  which  had 
had  so  much  share  in  their  deliberations.  Perhaps,  Mad- 
am, 


am,  you  may  think  It  more  simple,  still  to  say,  that  these 
people  Imagined  nothing  could  be  a  more  natural  sign 
of  a  strict  union,  than  smoking  out  of  the  same  pipe,  espe- 
cially, if  the  smoke  be  offered  to  a  Divinity,  who  sets  the 
seal  of  religion  upon  it.  To  smoke  then  out  of  the  same 
pipe,  in  sign  of  alliance,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  drink 
out  of  the  same  cup,  as  has  been  at  all  times  the  practice 
among  several  nations.  Such  customs  as  these  are  too 
natural  an  offspring  of  the  human  mind,  for  us  to  seek  for 
mysteries  in  them. 

[323]  'pj^e  s}2e  and  ornaments  of  the  calumets,  which 
are  presented  to  persons  of  distinction,  on  occasions  of 
importance,  are  not  so  particular  that  we  need  search  far 
for  their  motives.  When  men  begin  to  have  ever  so  little 
commerce  together,  or  to  entertain  mutual  respect  for 
one  another,  they  are  soon  accustomed  to  have  certain 
regards  for  one  another,  chiefly  on  occasions  when  pub- 
lick  affairs  are  in  agitation,  or  when  they  want  to  engage 
the  good-will  of  those  with  whom  they  have  business  to 
transact,  and  hence  proceeds  the  care  they  take  to  give  a 
greater  magnificence  to  the  presents  they  make  one  an- 
other. But  it  Is  to  the  Panis^  a  nation  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri,  who  extend  themselves  a  good  way  to- 
wards New  Mexico,  that  it  is  pretended  the  Sun  gave  the 
calumet.'^  But  these  Indians  have  probably  done  like 
a  great  many  other  people,  endeavoured  to  ennoble  by 
the  marvellous,  a  custom  of  which  they  were  the  au- 
thors; and  all  that  can  be  concluded  from  this  tradition, 
is,  that  the  Panis  paid  the  Sun  a  more  ancient  and  dis- 
tinguished worship  than  the  other  nations  of  that  part  of 
the  continent  of  America,  and  that  they  were  the  first 

"Now  called  the  Pawnee,  a  great  confederacy  of  the  Caddoan  family,  who  In  his- 
toric times  lived  in  the  valley  of  the  Platte  River. 

who 
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who  thought  of  making  the  calumet  a  symbol  of  alliance. 
In  the  last  place,  if  the  calumet  had  been  in  Its  Institution 
the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  it  would  have  only  been  em- 
ployed in  affairs  relating  to  peace  or  commerce,  whereas 
it  is  certain,  that  it  Is  used  in  treaties  that  have  war  for 
their  object. 

These  hints.  Madam,  I  thought  necessary,  In  order  to 
give  you  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  relates  to  the  wars 
of  the  Indians,  about  which  I  shall  entertain  you  in  my 
next  letters  till  I  have  exhausted  the  subject;  at  least.  If 
they  are  digressions,  they  are  not  altogether  foreign  to  my 
design.  Besides,  f^^''^  a  traveller  endeavours  to  dispose  in 
the  least  disagreeable  manner  he  can  every  thing  that  he 
learns  upon  his  rout. 

/  am,  &c. 
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LETTER    FOURTEENTH. 

Description  of  the  country  from  the  Ansede  la  Famine  to  the 
Riviere  des  Sables.  Motives  of  the  Indians  for  going  to 
war.  Departure  of  the  warriors  for  the  campaign^  with  what 
precedes  their  setting  out.  Their  manner  of  taking  leave  of 
their  relations  and  countrymen.  Their  arms  offensive  and 
defensive.  Their  care  in  taking  along  with  them  their  tute- 
lary gods.  Particularities  of  the  country  as  far  as  Niagara. 


Riviere  des  Sables,  May  19,  1721.^ 
Madam, 

I  AM  now  once  more  stopped  by  a  contrary  wind, 
which  arose  the  moment  we  were  likeliest  to  make 
most  speed.  It  even  surprised  us  so  abruptly,  that  we 
would  have  been  in  great  danger  had  we  not  fortunately 
met  with  this  small  river  to  take  sanctuary  in.  You  must 
acknowledge  there  are  a  multitude  of  inconveniencies 
and  disappointments  to  cope  with  in  such  a  voyage  as 
this.  It  is  a  very  sad  thing  to  sail  a  hundred,  and  some- 
times two  hundred  leagues  without  meeting  with  a  single 
house,  '^^^^  or  seeing  one  human  creature;  not  to  engage 
in  a  traverse  of  two  or  three  leagues  in  order  to  avoid 

•Irondequoit  Bay  was  early  known  as  Riviere  des  Sables. 

twenty. 
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twenty,  made  with  many  difficulties,  and  with  the  haz- 
ard of  losing  one's  life  by  the  caprice  of  the  winds;  to 
be  stopped,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  for  whole  weeks, 
on  some  point  or  barren  shore,  or  if  it  should  happen  to 
rain,  to  be  obliged  to  take  up  one's  lodging  under  some 
canoe,  or  in  a  tent:  if  the  wind  proves  strong  we  must 
seek  for  shelter  in  some  wood,  where  we  are  exposed 
to  be  crushed  to  death  by  the  fall  of  some  tree.  These  in- 
conveniencies  might  be  shunned  in  part  by  the  building 
vessels  for  sailing  on  the  lakes;  but  in  order  to  have  this 
advantage,  the  trade  must  be  better  able  to  afford  it. 

We  are  now  on  the  borders  of  the  Iroquois  cantons, 
which  is  an  exceeding  delightful  country.  We  embarked 
early  yesterday  in  the  finest  weather  imaginable.  There 
was  not  a  single  breath  of  wind,  and  the  lake  was  as 
smooth  as  glass.  About  nine  or  ten  o'clock  we  passed  by 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Onnontague,  which  seemed  to 
me  to  be  about  120  feet  in  breadth.^  The  lands  near  it  are 
somewhat  low,  but  exceeding  well  wooded.  Almost  all 
the  rivers  which  water  the  Iroquois  cantons  discharge 
themselves  into  this,  the  source  of  which  is  a  fine  lake 
called  Gannentatha,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  saltpits.^ 
Towards  half  an  hour  past  eleven  we  made  sail  by  favour 
of  a  small  breeze  at  north-east,  and  in  a  few  hours  pushed 
on  as  far  as  the  Bay  des  GoyogouinSy  which  is  ten  leagues 
from  the  Riviere  of  Onnontague.''  The  whole  coast  in  this 
tract  is  diversified  with  swamps  and  high  lands  some- 
what sandy,  covered  with  the  finest  trees,  especially  oaks, 
which  seem  as  if  planted  by  the  hand  of  men. 

'The  Oswego  River,  still  called  Onondaga  in  its  upper  reaches. 
^Onondaga  Lake  was  called  Lake  Gannentaa  by  the  Jesuits,  and  was  the  seat  of 
their  colony  of  1656-57.  The  salt  pits  are  those  near  the  present  city  of  Syracuse. 
^The  present  Sodus  Bay  in  Wayne  County,  New  York. 

A  strong 
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f^^'^  A  strong  gale  of  wind  from  the  land,  which  over- 
took us  opposite  to  the  Bay  des  Goyogouins,  obliged  us 
to  take  sanctuary  in  it.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  spots  I 
have  ever  seen.  A  peninsula  well  wooded  advances  from 
the  middle,  and  forms  a  kind  of  theatre.  On  the  left  as 
you  enter,  you  perceive  in  a  bight  a  small  island  which 
conceals  the  mouth  of  a  river,  by  which  the  Goyogouins^ 
descend  to  the  lake.  The  wind  did  not  continue  long,  we 
therefore  set  out  again,  and  made  three  or  four  leagues 
farther.  This  morning  we  embarked  before  sun-rise,  and 
have  actually  made  five  or  six  leagues.  I  know  not  how 
long  the  north-west  wind  may  detain  us  here.  Whilst  I 
wait  till  a  favourable  gale  arises,  I  will  resume  my  rela- 
tion of  the  wars  of  the  Indians,  where  I  left  it  off. 

These  Barbarians  rarely  refuse  to  engage  in  a  war, 
when  invited  by  their  allies.  They  commonly  do  not  even 
want  any  invitation  to  take  up  arms;  the  smallest  mo- 
tive, even  a  very  nothing,  is  with  them  cause  sufficient. 
But  above  all,  vengeance  is  their  darling  passion;  they 
have  always  some  old  or  new  grudge  to  satisfy;  for  no 
length  of  time  ever  closes  those  sort  of  wounds,  let  them 
be  ever  so  slight.  Thus  one  can  never  be  sure  that  the 
peace  is  fully  established  between  two  nations  who  have 
been  long  enemies :  on  the  other  hand,  the  desire  of  replac- 
ing the  dead  by  prisoners  to  appease  their  manes;  the  ca- 
price of  a  private  person,  a  dream  which  every  one  ex- 
plains at  random,  with  other  reasons  and  pretexts  equally 
frivolous,  will  often  occasion  a  party  to  go  to  war,  who 
thought  of  nothing  less  the  day  before. 

'Tis  true,  these  small  expeditions,  without  consent  of 
the  council,  are  generally  without  any  great  ^^""^^  conse- 
quence, and  as  they  demand  no  great  preparations,  there 

sGoyogouin  was  the  name  the  French  applied  to  the  Cayuga  Indians. 

is 
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is  little  attention  paid  to  them;  but  generally  speaking, 
they  are  not  much  displeased  to  see  the  youth  exercised, 
and  keep  themselves  in  breath,  and  they  must  have  very 
cogent  reasons  to  oppose  such  a  resolution;  besides,  they 
rarely  employ  authority  to  this  end,  every  one  being  mas- 
ter of  his  own  actions:  But  they  try  to  intimidate  some 
by  false  reports  which  they  take  care  to  spread  abroad; 
others  they  sollicit  underhand;  they  engage  the  chief  to 
break  off  the  party  by  presents,  which  is  no  difficult  mat- 
ter: for  a  dream,  true  or  false,  no  matter  which,  is  all  that 
is  requisite  to  accomplish  it.  Amongst  some  nations  their 
last  resource  is  to  address  themselves  to  the  nations, 
which  is  generally  efficacious,  but  they  never  have  re- 
course to  this  method,  but  when  the  affair  is  of  much  con- 
sequence. 

A  war  in  which  the  whole  nation  is  concerned,  is  not  so 
easily  put  an  end  to:  they  weigh  with  much  deliberation 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  it,  and  whilst  they 
are  consulting,  they  take  great  care  to  remove  every 
thing  that  may  give  the  enemy  the  least  suspicion  of  their 
intention  of  breaking  with  him.  The  war  being  once  re- 
solved upon,  they  consider  first  the  providing  the  neces- 
sary provisions,  and  the  equipage  of  the  warriors,  which 
require  no  long  time.  Their  dances,  songs,  feasts,  and  cer- 
tain superstitious  ceremonies  which  vary  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent nations,  require  a  much  greater  length  of  time. 

He  who  is  to  command  never  thinks  of  levying  soldiers, 
till  he  has  observed  a  fast  of  several  days,  during  which 
he  is  bedawb'd  with  black,  holds  no  manner  of  discourse 
with  any  one,  invokes  day  and  night  his  tutelar  genius, 
and  above  all  he  is  very  f^'^l  careful  to  observe  what 
dreams  he  has.  Their  firm  persuasion,  according  to  the 
presumptuous  genius  of  those  Barbarians,  that  he  is 

marching 
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marching  forth  to  certain  victory,  never  fails  to  inspire 
him  with  such  dreams  as  he  desires.  The  fast  being  end- 
ed, he  assembles  his  friends,  and  holding  a  collar  of  porce- 
lain in  his  hand,  addresses  them  in  words  like  these:  My 
brethren,  the  Great  Spirit  is  the  author  of  what  I  speak, 
and  has  inspired  me  with  the  thought  of  what  I  am  going 
to  put  in  execution.  The  blood  of  such  an  one  is  not  yet 
wiped  away,  his  corpse  is  not  yet  covered,^  and  I  am  going 
to  perform  this  duty  to  him.  He  sets  forth  in  like  man- 
ner the  other  motives  which  move  him  to  take  up  arms. 
'I  am  therefore  resolved  to  march  to  such  a  place  to  take 
'scalps,  or  to  make  prisoners;"  Or,  *T  will  eat  such  a  na- 
*tion.  Should  I  perish  in  this  glorious  enterprize,  or 
'should  any  of  my  companions  in  it  lose  his  life,  this  col- 
'lar  will  serve  to  receive  us,  that  we  may  not  be  for  ever 
'hid  in  the  dust,  or  in  the  mire."  That  is,  perhaps,  it  will 
be  the  recom pence  of  him  who  buries  the  dead. 

As  he  pronounces  these  last  words,  he  lays  the  collar  on 
the  ground,  and  he  who  takes  it  up,  by  so  doing  declares 
himself  his  lieutenant;  he  then  thanks  him  for  his  zeal  to 
revenge  his  brother,  or  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  na- 
tion. Then  they  set  water  on  to  warm,  wash  the  chief 
from  his  dawbing,  dress,  anoint  with  oil  or  fat,  or  paint 
his  hair.  They  paint  his  face  with  different  colours,  and 
clothe  him  in  his  finest  robe.  Thus  adorned,  he  sings  with 
a  hollow  voice  the  song  of  death;  his  soldiers,  that  is  to 
say,  all  those  who  have  offered  themselves  to  accompany 
him  (for  no  one  is  ever  compelled)  thunder  out  one  after 
another  their  war  song;  for  every  one  has  one  peculiar  to 
himself,  which  no  other  per-  ^^^°^  son  is  allowed  to  use;  and 
there  are  even  some  which  are  coveted  by  certain  families. 

'The  Indians  used  the  expression  "to  cover  a  corpse"  when  the  death  was  atoned  or 
paid  for;  this  could  be  done  by  presents  or  by  the  death  of  an  enemy. 

After 
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After  this  previous  measure,  which  passes  in  some  re- 
mote place,  and  often  in  a  stove,^  the  chief  communicates 
his  project  to  the  council,  who  sit  upon  it,  without  ever 
admitting  him  who  is  the  author  of  it,  to  be  present.  As 
soon  as  his  project  is  approved  of  he  makes  a  feast;  at 
which  the  chief,  and  sometimes  the  only,  dish  is  a  dog. 
Some  pretend  that  this  animal  is  offered  to  the  god  of 
war,  before  he  is  put  into  the  kettle,  and  possibly  this 
may  be  the  practice  amongst  some  nations.  I  am  glad, 
Madam,  to  have  this  opportunity  of  advertising  you  once 
for  all,  that  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  what  I  relate 
on  this  subject,  is  absolutely  universal  amongst  all  the 
nations.  But  it  seems  certain,  that  on  the  occasion  I  here 
speak  of  they  make  many  invocations  to  their  genii,  good 
and  evil,  and  above  all  to  the  god  of  war. 

x^ll  this  takes  up  several  days,  or  rather  the  same  thing 
is  repeated  for  several  days  running:  but  tho'  every  one 
seems  wholly  employed  in  these  festivals,  each  family 
takes  its  measures  for  obtaining  a  share  of  the  prisoners, 
either  to  replace  their  losses,  or  to  revenge  their  dead.  In 
this  view  they  make  presents  to  the  chief,  who  on  his  side 
gives  both  his  promise  and  pledges  besides.  In  default  of 
prisoners  they  demand  scalps,  which  are  more  easily  ob- 
tained. In  some  places,  as  amongst  the  Iroquois,  as  soon 
as  a  military  expedition  is  resolved  on  they  set  on  the  war 
kettle,  and  advertise  their  allies  to  send  or  bring  some- 
thing to  it,  to  shew  their  approbation  of  the  enterprize, 
and  their  readiness  to  take  part  in  it. 

[331]  j\\\  those  who  enlist  themselves,  give  also  to  the 
chief,  as  a  token  of  their  engagement,  a  bit  of  wood  with 
their  mark  upon  it,  and  he  who  after  that  should  draw 

'The  French  word  "etuve"  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  a  stove;  here  however 
it  means  an  Indian  sweating  lodge. 

back. 
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back,  would  never  be  safe  while  he  lived;  at  least  he 
would  be  dishonoured  for  ever.  The  party  once  formed, 
the  war  chief  prepares  a  new  feast,  to  which  the  whole 
village  is  invited,  and  before  any  thing  is  tasted,  he,  or  an 
orator  for  him,  and  in  his  name,  accosts  them  in  such 
words  as  these:  "My  brethren,  I  know  I  am  not  worthy 
"to  be  called  a  man,  tho'  you  all  know  that  I  have  more 
"than  once  looked  an  enemy  in  the  face.  We  have  been 
"slaughtered;  the  bones  of  such  and  such  persons  are  yet 
"unburied,  they  cry  out  against  us,  and  we  must  satisfy 
"their  request.  They  were  once  men  as  well  as  we;  how 
"therefore  could  we  so  soon  forget  them,  and  sit  so  long 
"in  this  lethargy  on  our  matresses?  In  a  word,  the  genius 
"who  is  the  guardian  of  my  honour  and  the  author  of  my 
"renown,  inspires  me  with  the  resolution  to  revenge 
"them.  Youth,  take  courage,  anoint  your  hair,  paint 
"your  visages,  fill  your  quivers,  cause  the  forests  to  re- 
"sound  with  the  voice  of  your  military  songs,  let  us  ease 
"and  comfort  the  deceased,  and  shew  them  that  we  have 
"avenged  them." 

After  this  discourse,  and  the  applauses  with  which  it 
never  fails  to  be  attended,  the  chief  proceeds  into  the 
midst  of  the  assembly,  his  hatchet  in  his  hand,  and  sings 
his  song;  all  his  soldiers  make  responses  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  swear  to  second  him  or  to  die  in  the  attempt. 
All  this  is  accompanied  with  gestures  highly  expressive 
of  their  resolution  never  to  give  ground  to  an  enemy;  but 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  not  a  syllable  escapes  any  sol- 
dier, which  signifies  the  least  dependance.  The  whole  con- 
sists in  f^^""^  a  promise  to  act  with  perfect  unanimity  and 
in  concert.  Besides,  the  engagement  they  lay  themselves 
under,  requires  great  acknowledgements  on  the  part  of 
the  chief.  For  instance,  as  often  as  any  one  in  the  public 

dances 


dances  strikes  the  post  with  his  hatchet,  and  recalls  to 
memory  his  most  signal  exploits,  as  is  always  the  custom, 
the  chief  under  whose  conduct  he  performed  them,  is 
obliged  to  make  him  a  present;  at  least  this  is  usual  among 
some  nations. 

These  songs  are  followed  with  dances;  sometimes  this 
is  no  more  than  a  fierce  sort  of  march,  but  in  cadence; 
at  others  it  is  done  by  very  lively  gestures,  expressive  of 
the  operations  of  a  campaign,  and  always  in  cadence.  Last- 
ly, the  whole  ceremony  concludes  with  a  feast.  The  war 
chief  is  no  more  than  a  spectator  of  it,  with  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth;  it  is  even  common  enough  in  every  considerable 
feast,  for  him  who  does  the  honours  of  it,  to  touch  noth- 
ing at  all  himself.  The  following  days,  and  till  the  depar- 
ture of  the  warriors,  many  things  pass,  the  recital  of 
which  is  not  worth  notice,  and  which  are  besides  neither 
essential  nor  generally  practised:  but  I  cannot  forget  a 
custom  singular  enough,  and  with  which  the  Iroquois  in 
particular  never  dispense:  it  seems  to  have  been  devised 
to  discover  such  persons  as  are  endued  with  natural  good 
sense,  and  what  is  called  mother-wit,  and  are  capable  of 
governing  themselves  as  well  as  others;  for  these  Indians 
whom  we  imagine  barbarous  people,  believe  it  impossible 
for  any  one  to  possess  true  courage  without  being  abso- 
lute master  of  his  passions,  or  if  he  cannot  endure  the 
most  cruel  reverses  that  can  possibly  happen.  The  affair 
is  this. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  military  company  treat  the 
young  people,  at  least  such  as  have  never  seen  ^^^^^  an 
enemy,  with  all  the  scorn  and  insults  they  are  capable  of 
devising.  They  throw  hot  embers  on  their  heads;  they 
throw  the  most  cruel  reproaches  in  their  teeth;  they  in 
short  load  them  with  all  manner  of  injuries,  and  carry 

this 
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this  treatment  to  the  greatest  excess.  All  this  must  be  en- 
dured with  the  utmost  insensibility;  to  give  at  such  oc- 
casions the  least  sign  of  impatience,  would  be  sufficient 
to  cause  them  be  declared  for  ever  incapable  of  bear- 
ing arms:  But  when  this  is  done  by  persons  of  the  same 
age,  as  it  often  happens,  the  aggressor  must  take  care  to 
do  nothing  wantonly,  or  out  of  private  pique,  or  other- 
wise he  would  be  obliged,  when  the  sport  is  ended,  to 
atone  for  the  affront  by  a  present.  I  say,  when  the  sport 
is  ended,  for  whilst  it  lasts  they  are  obliged  to  bear  every 
thing  without  being  angry,  tho'  this  sort  of  pastime  often 
goes  so  far  as  the  throwing  big  burning  brands  at  each 
others'  heads,  and  giving  heavy  blows  with  cudgels. 

As  the  hope  of  having  their  wounds  cured,  should  they 
happen  to  receive  any,  is  no  small  encouragement  for  the 
bravest  to  expose  themselves  boldly  to  danger,  they  af- 
terwards prepare  the  drugs  for  this  purpose,  and  this  is 
the  office  of  their  jugglers.  I  will  some  other  time  tell  you 
what  sort  of  persons  these  are.  The  whole  town  being  as- 
sembled, one  of  these  quacks  declares  he  is  going  to  com- 
municate to  the  roots  and  plants,  of  which  he  takes  care 
to  provide  good  store,  the  virtue  of  healing  all  sorts  of 
wounds,  and  even  of  restoring  the  dead  to  life.  He  falls 
immediately  a  singing;  the  other  quacks  make  responses 
to  him,  and  it  is  believed  that  during  the  concert,  which 
would  not  appear  to  your  ear  very  melodious,  and  which 
is  accompanied  with  many  grimaces  on  the  part  of  the  ac- 
tors, the  medicinal  quality  is  communicated  to  the  plants. 
The  chief  jug-  f^^-*^  gler  then  makes  trial  of  them;  he  be- 
gins with  bleeding  his  own  lips,  he  applies  his  remedy; 
the  blood  which  the  impostor  sucks  in  very  dextrously 
ceases  to  flow,  and  the  whole  auditory  cries  out,  A  mir- 
acle, a  miracle.  After  this,  he  takes  a  dead  animal,  and 
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leaves  the  spectators  as  much  time  to  consider  as  they 
chuse,  when  by  means  of  a  canule  or  pipe  inserted  under 
the  tail,  he  causes  it  to  move  by  blowing  his  herbs  into  its 
throat  when  the  exclamations  of  admiration  are  redou- 
bled. Lastly,  the  whole  company  of  jugglers  makes  the 
tour  of  the  cabins,  singing  the  praises  and  virtues  of  their 
remedies. These  tricks  at  bottom  deceive  no  one,  but  serve 
to  amuse  the  multitude,  and  custom  must  be  obeyed. 

The  following  is  another  usage  peculiar  to  the  Miamis, 
and  perhaps  to  some  other  nations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Louisiana.  I  have  extracted  it  from  the  memoirs  of  a 
Frenchman  who  was  eye-witness  of  it.^  After  a  solemn 
feast  they  placed,  says  he,  on  a  kind  of  altar,  some  figures 
of  pagods,^  made  of  bears'  skins,  the  heads  of  which  were 
painted  green.  All  the  Indians  passed  before  this  altar, 
making  their  genuflexions,  or  bending  their  knees,  and 
the  quacks  led  the  band,  holding  in  their  hand  a  sack,  in 
which  were  inclosed  all  these  things  which  were  wont  to 
be  used  in  their  invocation  or  worship.  He  was  the  clever- 
est fellow  who  made  the  most  extravagant  contortions, 
and  in  proportion  as  any  one  distinguished  himself  this 
way,  he  was  applauded  with  great  shouts.  After  they  had 
thus  paid  their  first  homage  to  the  idols,  they  all  danced 
in  a  very  confused  manner,  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  and 
chichicoue;  and  during  this  the  jugglers  pretended  to 
bewitch  or  charm  several  Indians,  who  ^^^^^  seemed  to 
be  expiring  under  the  power  of  their  incantations:  after- 
wards, by  applying  a  certain  powder  to  their  lips,  they 
restored  them  to  life. 

*This  Frenchman  was  Nicolas  Perrot,  whose  "Memoire"  remained  in  manuscript 
until  1864,  when  it  was  published  at  Paris  by  Rev.  Jules  Tailhan.  It  has  been  Englished 
by  Emma  H.  Blair,  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Region  of  the  Great  Lakes 
(Cleveland,  191 1),  1, 25-272. 

'  An  old  term  for  idols. 
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When  this  farce  had  lasted  some  time,  he  who  presided 
at  the  feast,  having  two  men  and  two  women  near  him, 
ran  over  all  the  cabins,  to  intimate  that  the  sacrifices 
were  going  to  begin.  On  meeting  any  one  in  his  way,  he 
rested  both  hands  on  his  head,  and  the  other  embraced 
his  knees.  The  victims  were  to  be  dogs,  and  the  cries  of 
these  animals,  which  were  howling,  and  of  the  Indians 
who  howled  as  if  to  answer  them,  with  all  their  might 
were  heard  on  all  sides.  When  the  viands  were  ready,  they 
were  offered  to  the  pagods,  they  were  afterwards  eaten, 
and  the  bones  were  burnt.  Mean  time  the  juggler  con- 
tinued to  restore  the  dead  to  hfe,  and  the  whole  conclud- 
ed with  distributing  to  these  quacks  a  portion  of  what- 
ever was  most  to  their  fancy  in  the  whole  town. 

From  the  time  of  their  coming  to  the  resolution  of  mak- 
ing war,  to  the  departure  of  the  warriors,  the  nights  are 
spent  in  singing,  and  the  days  in  making  the  necessary 
preparations.  They  depute  warriors  to  sing  the  war  song 
amongst  their  neighbours  and  allies,  whom  they  often 
take  care  to  dispose  to  their  desires  before  hand,  and  by 
secret  negociations.  If  their  rout  is  by  water,  they  build 
or  repair  their  canoes;  if  it  happen  to  be  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, they  provide  themselves  in  sledges  and  snow  shoes. 
These  snow  shoes,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
walking  in  the  snow,  are  about  three  feet  long,  and  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  inches  in  their  extreme  width.  They  are 
of  an  oval  shape,  except  that  the  hind  part  terminates  in 
a  point;  there  are  small  bits  of  wood  placed  cross  wise 
five  or  six  inches  ^^36]  from  either  end,  which  serve  to 
strengthen  them,  and  that  on  the  fore  part  is  as  it  were 
the  string  of  a  bow,  under  an  opening  in  which  the  foot  is 
inserted,  and  made  fast  with  thongs.  The  tissue  or  cover- 
ing of  the  snow  shoe  is  made  of  straps  of  leather  two  fin- 
gers 
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gers  broad,  and  the  border  is  of  a  light  wood  hardened  in 
the  fire.  To  walk  well  on  these  shoes,  you  must  turn  your 
knees  inwards,  keeping  your  legs  at  a  good  distance  from 
each  other.  It  is  very  difficult  to  accustom  one's  self  to 
them;  but  when  once  you  attain  it,  you  walk  easily  and 
without  fatiguing  yourself  any  more  than  if  you  had 
nothing  on  your  feet.  It  is  impossible  to  make  use  of  these 
snow  shoes  with  common  shoes.  One  must  wear  those  of 
the  Indians,  which  are  a  kind  of  sacks  made  of  dried  hides, 
folded  over  the  extremity  of  the  foot,  and  tied  with  cords. 

Their  sledges,  which  serve  to  transport  the  baggage, 
and  in  case  of  necessity  the  sick  and  wounded,  are  two 
small  and  very  thin  boards  half  a  foot  broad  each,  and  six 
or  seven  long.  The  fore  part  is  somewhat  raised,  and  the 
sides  bordered  with  small  bands,  to  which  the  thongs  for 
binding  whatever  is  laid  upon  the  carriage,  is  fastened. 
Let  these  carriages  be  ever  so  much  loaded,  an  Indian 
draws  it  without  difficulty,  by  means  of  a  long  thong  or 
strap,  which  is  pass'd  round  his  breast,  and  is  called  a 
collar.  They  use  them  likewise  for  carrying  burdens,  and 
mothers  for  carrying  their  children  with  their  cradles; 
but  in  this  case  the  thong  or  collar  is  placed  upon  their 
forehead,  and  not  on  their  breasts. 

Every  thing  being  ready,  and  the  day  of  their  depar- 
ture come,  they  take  their  leave  with  great  demonstra- 
tions of  real  affection.  Every  one  is  de-  '^"'  sirous  of  hav- 
ing something  the  warriors  have  been  used  to  wear  or 
carry  about  them,  and  gives  them  in  return  pledges  of 
their  friendship,  and  assurances  of  an  everlasting  remem- 
brance of  them.  They  scarce  ever  enter  any  of  their  cab- 
ins without  carrying  away  their  robe,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  better,  or  at  least  one  full  as  good  in  its  stead. 
Lastly,  they  all  repair  to  the  chief.  They  find  him  armed 

as 
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as  on  the  first  day  of  his  addressing  himself  to  them,  and 
as  he  has  appeared  in  publick  ever  since.  They  again  have 
their  faces  painted,  every  one  after  his  own  fancy  or  ca- 
price, and  all  of  them  generally  so  as  to  strike  terror.  The 
chief  makes  them  a  short  harangue:  afterwards  he  comes 
out  of  his  cabin  singing  the  death  song.  They  all  follow 
him  in  file,  or  one  after  another,  observing  a  profound  si- 
lence; and  the  same  thing  is  repeated  every  morning  when 
they  begin  their  march.  Here  the  women  lead  the  van 
with  their  provisions;  and  when  the  warriors  have  joined 
them,  they  deliver  to  them  all  their  baggage,  and  remain 
almost  naked;  at  least  as  much  so  as  the  season  will  allow. 
Formerly  the  arms  of  the  Indians  were  the  bow  and  ar- 
row, and  a  kind  of  javelin,  both  pointed  with  a  kind  of 
bone  worked  in  different  manners;  and  lastly,  the  hatch- 
et or  break-head. '°  This  was  formerly  a  short  club  of  a 
very  hard  wood,  the  head  of  which  was  partly  round,  and 
partly  sharp  edged.  Most  had  no  defensive  weapon;  but 
when  they  attacked  any  entrenchment,  they  covered 
their  whole  body  with  small  light  boards.  Some  have  a 
sort  of  cuirass,  or  breast  plate,  of  small  pliable  rings  very 
neatly  worked.  They  had  even  formerly  a  kind  of  mail 
for  the  arms  and  thighs  made  of  the  same  materials.  But 
as  this  kind  of  armour  was  found  not  to  be  proof  against 
fire  arms,  they  have  renounced  f^^^'  them,  without  put- 
ting any  thing  in  their  place.  The  western  Indians  always 
use  bucklers  of  buffaloes'  hide,  which  are  very  light,  and 
proof  against  musket-shot."  It  is  quite  surprising  that 
the  other  Indian  nations  never  use  them. 

'"The  French  term  is  casse-tete,  literally  break-head.  The  common  English  equiva- 
lent is  tomahawk. 

"Nearly  all  North  American  Indians  used  some  form  of  body  armor.  Shields  made 
ot  toughened  buffalo  hide  were  most  used  by  the  Plains  Indians.  The  armor  of  the  Iro- 
quois and  of  other  eastern  Indians  was  of  small  twined  wooden  slats. 

When 
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When  they  use  our  swords,  which  is  very  rare,  they 
handle  them  like  our  half  pike:  but  when  they  can  have 
fire  arms,  powder  and  shot,  they  abandon  their  bows, 
and  are  excellent  marksmen.  We  have  no  cause  to  re- 
pent having  given  them  these  arms,  tho'  we  were  not 
the  first  to  do  it.  The  Iroquois  had  got  them  of  the 
Dutch,  who  were  then  in  possession  of  New- York;  which 
laid  us  under  the  necessity  of  giving  them  to  our  allies. 
They  have  a  kind  of  standards  or  colours  to  know  one 
another  by,  and  to  enable  them  to  rally;  these  are  small 
pieces  of  bark  cut  into  a  round  form,  which  they  fix 
to  the  head  of  a  pole,  and  on  which  is  drawn  the  mark 
of  their  nation  or  village.  If  the  party  is  numerous, 
each  family  or  tribe  has  its  peculiar  ensign  with  its  dis- 
tinguishing mark.  Their  arms  are  also  adorned  with 
different  figures,  and  sometimes  with  the  mark  of  the 
chief. 

But  that  which  they  are  as  careful  not  to  forget,  as 
even  their  arms,  and  which  they  guard  with  still  more 
care,  is  their  manitous.  I  shall  treat  more  particularly  of 
them  elsewhere;  it  suffices  here  to  say,  that  they  are  so 
many  symbols,  under  which  every  one  represents  his 
tutelar  genius.  They  inclose  them  all  in  a  bag  made  of 
rushes,  and  painted  with  different  colours;  and  often  to 
do  honour  to  the  chief,  they  place  this  bag  in  the  prow 
of  his  canoe."  If  there  are  too  many  manitous  to  be  con- 
tained in  one  bag,  they  distribute  them  amongst  several 
bags,  which  are  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  '^^'^  lieuten- 
ant and  of  the  elders  of  each  family.  To  these  they  join 
the  presents  which  have  been  made  them  in  order  to  ob- 
tain prisoners,  together  with  the  tongues  of  all  the  ani- 

"These  are  the  famous  medicine  sacks,  also  called  war  bundles — fetishes  which  the 
Chippewa  called  pindikosan. 

ma  Is 
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mals  killed  during  the  campaign,  and  which  are  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  genii  at  their  return. 

In  their  marches  by  land,  the  chief  carries  his  own  bag 
called  his  mat,  but  may  discharge  this  burden  on  any  one 
at  pleasure,  and  need  not  fear  being  refused,  this  being 
looked  upon  as  an  honour  done  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
given :  this  is  also  a  sort  of  right  of  survivorship  to  the 
command  in  case  the  chief  and  his  lieutenant  should  hap- 
pen to  die  in  the  campaign.  But  whilst  I  write  you,  be- 
hold me  arrived  in  the  river  Niagara,  where  I  shall  meet 
with  agreeable  company,  and  remain  some  days.  I  set 
out  from  Riviere  des  Sables,  the  21st  before  sun  rise,  but 
the  wind  proving  always  contrary,  we  were  obliged  at  ten 
o'clock  to  enter  the  bay  of  the  Tsonnonthouans.'^  At 
half  way  between  this  bay  and  Riviere  des  Sables,  there 
is  a  small  river  which  I  would  not  have  failed  to  visit,  had 
I  been  sooner  informed  of  what  it  has  that  is  singular, 
which  I  learnt  just  after  my  arrival  here. 

This  river  is  called  Casconchiagon,'''  and  is  very  nar- 
row, and  shallow  at  its  discharge  into  the  lake.  A  little 
higher  it  is  240  feet  in  breadth,  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
there  is  water  to  float  the  largest  ships.  Two  leagues  from 
its  mouth  you  are  stopped  by  a  fall,  which  seems  to  be 
about  sixty  feet  high,  and  240  feet  broad;  a  musket  shot 
above  this,  you  find  a  second  of  the  same  breadth,  but 
not  so  high  by  a  third:  and  half  a  league  higher  still  a 
third,  which  is  full  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  360  feet 
broad.  You  meet  after  this  with  several  rapids,  ^^40]  ^nd 
after  sailing  fifty  leagues  higher,  you  discover  a  fourth 
fall,  nothing  inferior  to  the  third.  The  course  of  this  river 

'^Either  Long  or  Buck  Pond  in  Monroe  County, 

'■•The  Genesee  River.  Charlevoix  obtained  his  information  concerning  this  river 
from  Joncaire  at  Niagara. 

is 
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is  an  hundred  leagues,  and  after  you  have  sailed  up  sixty 
leagues  on  it,  you  have  no  more  than  ten  to  make  over 
land,  turning  towards  the  right,  to  arrive  at  the  Ohio, 
otherwise,  la  Belle  Riviere .^^  The  place  where  you  arrive 
at  is  called  Ganos,  where,  an  officer  worthy  of  credit,  and 
from  whom  I  have  received  all  I  have  been  relating  to 
you,  assures  me  he  saw  a  fountain,  the  water  of  which  re- 
sembles oil,  and  has  the  taste  of  iron.  He  added,  that  a 
little  farther  there  is  another  exactly  of  the  same  kind, 
and  that  the  Indians  make  use  of  its  water  to  mitigate 
all  kinds  of  pains.  "^ 

The  bay  of  the  Tsonnonthouans  is  a  delightful  place: 
here  is  a  fine  river  which  meanders  between  two  beauti- 
ful meadows  skirted  with  hills,  between  which  you  dis- 
cover vallies  which  stretch  a  great  way,  the  whole  form- 
ing the  noblest  prospect  in  the  whole  world,  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  magnificent  forest  of  the  tallest  and  larg- 
est timber  trees:  but  the  soil  seemed  to  me  a  little  light 
and  sandy.  We  set  out  again  at  half  an  hour  past  one,  and 
continued  our  voyage  till  ten  at  night.  Our  design  was  to 
take  up  our  night's  lodgings  within  a  small  river  called 
Bufi^aloe's  river;  but  we  found  the  entry  shut  up  with 
sand  banks,  which  often  happens  to  small  rivers  which 
discharge  themselves  into  these  lakes,  by  reason  of  their 
carrying  a  great  quantity  of  sand  along  with  them:  for 
when  the  wind  blows  directly  towards  their  mouths,  the 
sand  is  stopped  by  the  waves,  and  gradually  forms  a  dike, 
so  high  and  strong  that  the  current  of  the  rivers  cannot 

'sThe  portage  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Genesee  to  the  head  springs  of  the  Alle- 
gheny is  here  intended. 

'*This  spring  is  in  Cuba,  New  York,  and  was  known  to  the  Indians  from  their 
earliest  settlement.  On  the  map  which  accompanies  this  volume  is  indicated  another 
burning  spring  (/o«/(j;wi5ir)</rtn/f),  which  seems  to  have  been  thatof  the  town  of  Bristol, 
Ontario  County,  New  York. 

force 
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force  a  passage  thro'  it,  except  at  such  times  as  they  are 
swoln  by  the  melting  of  the  snow.  '^ 

[341]  J  ^as  obliged  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night  in  my 
canoe,  where  I  was  exposed  to  a  very  hard  frost.  Thus 
the  trees  were  scarce  observed  to  bud,  but  were  all  in  the 
same  state  as  in  the  middle  of  winter.  We  set  out  thence 
at  half  an  hour  past  three  in  the  morning  of  the  22d,  be- 
ing ascension  day,  and  went  to  say  mass  at  nine  o'clock, 
at  what  is  called  le  Grand  Marais.  This  is  much  such  an- 
other place  as  that  of  the  Tsonnonthouans  but  the  lands 
seem  better.  Towards  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we 
entered  the  river  of  Niagara  formed  by  the  great  fall, 
whereof  I  shall  speak  presently,  or  rather  it  is  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  which  proceeds  from  lake  Erie,  and  passes 
thro'  lake  Ontario  after  fourteen  leagues  of  Narrows.  It 
is  called  the  river  Niagara  from  the  fall  being  a  course  of 
six  leagues.  After  sailing  three  leagues,  you  find  on  the 
left  some  cabins  of  the  Iroquois  Tsonnonthouans,  and  of 
the  Missisagues  as  at  Catarocoui.  The  Sieur  de  Joncaire, 
lieutenant  of  our  troops, ^^  has  also  a  cabin  at  this  place, 
to  which  they  have  before  hand  given  the  name  of  Fort :  ^' 
for  it  is  claimed  that  in  time  this  will  be  changed  into  a 
great  fortress. 

"It  is  difficult  to  tell  which  of  the  creeks  entering  the  lake  along  this  coast  was  Buf- 
falo River.  On  Bellin's  map  are  indicated  Big  and  Little  Buffalo  creeks  (Riviere  aux 
Boeufs;  Petite  Riv.  aux  Boeufs),  which  do  not  appear  to  correspond  with  any  modern 
streams. 

'^Louis  Thomas  de  Joncaire,  French  agent  among  the  Seneca,  was  when  a  boy  cap- 
tured by  this  tribe  and  adopted  among  them.  In  1706  he  was  sent  by  the  French  gover- 
nor to  counteract  English  intrigues  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  In  1720  he  built  a  post  at 
Lewiston,  where  Charlevoix  visited  him.  He  died  in  1739.  See  Severance,  An  Old  Fron- 
tier oj  France,  Buffalo  Historical  Society  Publications,  XX,  XXI. 

"A  fort  has  since  been  built  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Niagara  on  the  same  side 
[east],  and  exactly  at  the  place  where  Mons.  de  Denonville  had  built  one  [1687],  which 
subsisted  not  long.  There  even  begins  to  be  formed  here  a  French  town.  —  Charlevoix. 

This  fort  of  stone  was  built  in  1726,  and  a  portion  of  it  still  stands  on  the  govern- 
ment reserve  at  the  mouth  of  Niagara  River.  See  Severance,  op.  cU.,  XX,  225-250. 

I  found 
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I  found  here  several  officers,  who  were  to  return  in  a 
few  days  to  Quebec.^"  For  this  reason  I  am  obliged  to 
close  my  letter,  which  I  shall  send  by  that  way.  As  for 
my  own  part,  I  foresee  I  shall  have  time  sufficient  to 
write  you  another  after  they  are  gone,  and  the  place  it- 
self will  in  a  great  measure  furnish  me  materials  enough 
to  fill  it,  together  with  t^^^'  what  I  shall  be  able  to  learn 
of  the  officer  I  have  mentioned. 

/  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Niagara,  May  23,  1721. 


'For  this  party  see  the  next  letter. 


[343] 


LETTER    FIFTEENTH. 

'Transactions  between  the  Tsonnonthouans  {a  tribe  of  the 
Iroquois)  and  the  English,  on  occasion  of  building  a 
French/or/  at  Niagara.  Description  of  the  country.  Fire- 
dance;  story  on  this  occasion.  Description  of  the  Fall  of 
Niagara. 


From  the  Fall  of  Niagara,  May  26,  1721. 
Madam, 

I  HAVE  already  had  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  that 
we  have  a  scheme  for  a  settlement  in  this  place;  but 
in  order  to  know  the  reason  of  this  project,  it  will  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  as  the  English  pretend,  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  Iro- 
quois country,  and  by  consequence,  to  be  bounded  on 
that  side,  by  Lake  Ontario  only;  now  it  is  evident,  that, 
in  case  we  allow  of  their  pretensions,  they  would  then 
have  it  absolutely  in  their  power  to  establish  themselves 
firmly  in  the  heart  of  the  French  colonies,  or  at  least,  en- 
tirely to  ruin  their  commerce.'  In  order,  therefore,  to 
prevent  this  evil,  it  has  been  judged  proper,  without, 

'The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  signed  in  1713  by  its  fifteenth  article  indicated  that  the  five 
tribes  of  the  Iroquois  were  "subject  to  the  Dominion  of  Great  Britain."  The  French  au- 
thorities claimed  that  the  English  misread  this  clause;  the  whole  subject  was  a  matter 
of  continual  dispute  until  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English. 

however. 


however,  violating  the  treaty,  to  '^''•'^  make  a  settlement 
in  some  place,  which  might  secure  to  us  the  free  com- 
munication between  the  lakes,  and  where  the  English 
should  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  oppose  us.  A  com- 
mission has  therefore  been  given  to  M.  de  Joncaire,  who 
having  in  his  youth  been  prisoner  amongst  the  Tsonnon- 
thouans,  so  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of 
those  Indians,  that  they  adopted  him,  so  that  even  in  the 
hottest  of  their  wars  with  us,  and  notwithstanding  his  re- 
markable services  to  his  country,  he  has  always  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  that  adoption. 

On  receiving  the  orders  I  have  been  now  mentioning  to 
you,  he  repaired  to  them,  assembled  their  chiefs,  and  af- 
ter having  assured  them,  that  his  greatest  pleasure  in 
this  world  would  be  to  live  amongst  his  brethren;  he  add- 
ed, that  he  would  much  oftener  visit  them,  had  he  a  cab- 
in amongst  them,  to  which  he  might  retire  when  he  had  a 
mind  to  be  private.  They  told  him,  that  they  had  always 
looked  upon  him  as  one  of  their  own  children,  that  he  had 
only  to  make  choice  of  a  place  to  his  liking  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  He  asked  no  more,  but  went  immediately  and 
made  choice  of  a  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  ter- 
minates the  canton  of  Tsonnonthouan,'  where  he  built  his 
cabbin.  The  news  of  this  soon  reached  New- York,  where 
it  excited  so  much  the  more  the  jealousy  of  the  English, 
as  that  nation  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  the  favour 
granted  to  the  Sieur  de  Joncaire,  in  any  Iroquois  canton. 

They  made  loud  remonstrances,  which  being  seconded 
with  presents,  the  other  four  cantons  at  once  espoused 
their  interests.  They  were,  however,  never  the  nearer 

^The  lands  of  the  several  Iroquois  tribes  were  called  cantons  by  the  English.  The 
Seneca  (French,  Tsonnonthouan)  occupied  the  territory  from  beyond  the  Genesee  Riv- 
er to  the  Niagara. 

their 
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their  point,  as  the  cantons  are  not  only  independent  of 
each  other,  but  also  very  jea-  ^^''^^  lous  of  this  independ- 
ence. It  was  therefore  necessary  to  gain  that  of  Tson- 
nonthouan,  and  the  English  omitted  nothing  to  accom- 
plish it;  but  they  were  soon  sensible  they  should  never  be 
able  to  get  Joncaire  dismissed  from  Niagara.  At  last  they 
contented  themselves  with  demanding,  that,  at  least, 
they  might  be  permitted  to  have  a  cabin  in  the  same 
place;  but  this  was  likewise  refused  them.  "Our  country 
"is  in  peace,"  said  the  Tsonnonthouans, "the  French  and 
"you  will  never  be  able  to  live  together,  without  raising 
"disturbances.  Moreover,"  added  they,  "it  is  of  no  conse- 
"quence  that  Joncaire  should  remain  here;  he  is  a  child  of 
"the  nation,  he  enjoys  his  right  which  we  are  not  at  lib- 
"erty  to  take  from  him." 

Now,  Madam,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  nothing  but 
zeal  for  the  publick  good  could  possibly  induce  an  officer 
to  remain  in  such  a  country  as  this,  than  which  a  wilder 
and  more  frightful  is  not  to  be  seen.  On  the  one  side  you 
see  just  under  your  feet,  and  as  it  were  at  the  bottom  of 
an  abyss,  a  great  river,  but  which  in  this  place  is  liker  a 
torrent  by  its  rapidity,  by  the  whirlpools  formed  by  a 
thousand  rocks,  through  which  it  with  difficulty  finds  a 
passage,  and  by  the  foam  with  which  it  is  always  cov- 
ered; on  the  other  the  view  is  confined  by  three  moun- 
tains placed  one  over  the  other,  and  whereof  the  last 
hides  itself  in  the  clouds.^  This  would  have  been  a  very 
proper  scene  for  the  poets  to  make  the  Titans  attempt  to 
scale  the  heavens.  In  a  word,  on  whatever  side  you  turn 
your  eyes,  you  discover  nothing  which  does  not  inspire  a 
secret  horror. 

^These  mountains  were  the  three  hills  the  portage  path  ascended. This  description 
is  an  illustration  of  Charlevoix's  tendency  to  exaggerate. 

You 
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You  have,  however,  but  a  very  short  way  to  go,  to  be- 
hold a  very  different  prospect.  Behind  those  uncultivated 
and  uninhabitable  mountains,  you  en-  f^'"^^  joy  the  sight 
of  a  rich  country,  magnificent  forests,  beautiful  and  fruit- 
ful hills;  you  breathe  the  purest  air,  under  the  mildest 
and  most  temperate  climate  imaginable,  situated  between 
two  lakes  the  least  of  which''  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  in  circuit. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  had  we  the  precaution  to  make 
sure  of  a  place  of  this  consequence,  by  a  good  fortress, 
and  by  a  tolerable  colony,  all  the  forces  of  the  Iroquois 
and  English  conjoined,  would  not  have  been  able,  at  this 
time  to  drive  us  out  of  it,  and  that  we  ourselves  would 
have  been  in  a  condition  to  give  law  to  the  former,  and  to 
hinder  most  part  of  the  Indians  from  carrying  their  furs 
to  the  second,  as  they  daily  do  with  impunity.  The  com- 
pany I  found  here  with  M.  de  Joncaire,  was  composed  of 
the  Baron  de  Longueil,^  king's  lieutenant  in  Montreal,^ 
the  Marquis  de  Cavagnal,  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Vaud- 
reuil,  the  present  governor  of  New-France;^  M.  de  Senne- 
ville,  captain,  and  the  Sieur  de  la  Chauvignerie,  ensign, 
and  interpreter  of  the  Iroquois  language.*  These  gentle- 
men are  about  negotiating  an  agreement  of  differences 

^Lake  Ontario.  Lake  Erie  is  three  hundred  leagues  around. — Charlevoix. 

'Charles  le  Moyne,  first  Baron  de  Longueuil,  was  Canadian  born  (1656) ;  educated 
in  France;  an  officer  in  the  Canadian  troops,  governor  of  Montreal,  and  acting-gover- 
nor of  the  colony  1 725-26.  He  died  in  1729. 

'He  died  governor  of  this  city.  —  Charlevoix. 

"  Pierre  Rigaud,  Marquis  de  Cavagnal  and  Vaudreuil,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philippe, 
Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  governor  of  Canada  1703-25.  Pierre  was  born  in  1698;  from 
1743  to  1753  he  was  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  from  1753  to  1763  the  last  governor  of 
New  France. 

'Little  is  known  of  the  services  of  Captain  de  Senneville.  Louis  Maray  Sieur  de  la 
Chauvignerie  was  born  in  Canada  in  1671 ;  married  at  Montreal  in  1701 ;  and  held  an 
ensign's  commission  in  the  colonial  army.  He  was  interpreter  for  the  Iroquois,  and  was 
frequently  sent  on  missions  to  their  cantons. 

with 
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with  the  canton  of  Onnontague,  and  were  ordered  to  visit 
the  settlement  of  the  Sieur  de  Joncaire,  with  which  they 
were  extremely  well  satisfied.  The  Tsonnonthouans  re- 
newed to  them  the  promise  they  had  formerly  made 
them,  to  maintain  it.  This  was  done  in  a  council,  in  which 
Joncaire,  as  they  told  me,  spoke  with  all  the  good  sense 
of  a  Frenchman,  whereof  he  enjoys  a  large  share,  and 
with  the  sublimest  eloquence  of  an  Iroquois. 

[34  7]  On  the  eve  of  their  departure,  that  is,  on  the  24th, 
a  Missisuague  regaled  us  with  a  festival,  which  has  some- 
thing in  it  singular  enough.  It  was  quite  dark  when  it  be- 
gan, and  on  entering  the  cabin  of  this  Indian,  we  found  a 
fire  lighted,  near  which  sat  a  man  beating  on  a  kind  of 
drum;  another  was  constantly  shaking  his  Chichicoue^ 
and  singing  at  the  same  time.  This  lasted  two  hours,  and 
tired  us  very  much  as  they  were  always  repeating  the 
same  thing  over  again,  or  rather  uttering  half  articulated 
sounds,  and  that  without  the  least  variation.  We  entreat- 
ed our  host  not  to  carry  this  prelude  any  further,  who 
with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  shewed  us  this  mark  of 
complaisance. 

Next,  five  or  six  women  made  their  appearance,  draw- 
ing up  in  a  line,  in  very  close  order,  their  arms  hanging 
down,  and  dancing  and  singing  at  the  same  time,  that  is 
to  say,  they  moved  some  paces  forwards,  and  then  as 
many  backwards,  without  breaking  the  rank.  When  they 
had  continued  this  exercise  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  fire,  which  was  all  that  gave  light  in  the  cabbin,  was 
put  out,  and  then  nothing  was  to  be  perceived  but  an  In- 
dian dancing  with  a  lighted  coal  in  his  mouth.  The  con- 
cert of  the  drum  and  chichicoue  still  continued,  the  wom- 
en repeated  their  dances  and  singing  from  time  to  time; 
the  Indian  danced  all  the  while,  but  as  he  could  only  be 

distinguished 
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distinguished  by  the  Hght  of  the  coal  in  his  mouth  he  ap- 
peared like  a  goblin,  and  was  horrible  to  see.  This  medley 
of  dancing,  and  singing,  and  instruments,  and  that  fire 
which  never  went  out,  had  a  very  wild  and  whimsical  ap- 
pearance, and  diverted  us  for  half  an  hour;  after  which 
we  went  out  of  the  cabin,  though  the  entertainment  lasted 
till  morning.  This,  Madam,  is  all  I  saw  of  the  fire-dance, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  what  ^^''^^  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  The  musick,  which  I  heard  for 
some  time  after,  was  a  great  deal  more  supportable  at  a 
distance  than  when  near  it.  The  contrast  of  male  and  fe- 
male voices  at  a  certain  distance  had  a  pleasant  effect 
enough;  and  if  the  Indian  women  were  taught  musick,  I 
am  confident  they  would  make  very  agreeable  singers. 

I  was  very  desirous  to  know  how  a  man  was  able  to 
hold  a  lighted  coal  in  his  mouth  so  long,  without  being 
burnt,  and  without  its  going  out;  but  all  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  of  this  point  is,  that  the  Indians  are  acquainted 
with  a  plant  which  renders  the  part  that  has  been  rubbed 
with  it  insensible  to  fire,  but  whereof  they  would  never 
communicate  the  discovery  to  the  Europeans.  We  know 
that  the  onion  and  garlick  will  produce  the  same  effect, 
though  for  a  very  short  while.'  Besides,  how  could  this 
coal  remain  so  long  lighted?  be  this  as  it  will,  I  remember 
to  have  read  in  the  letters  of  one  of  our  ancient  mission- 
aries of  Canada,  a  thing  that  has  some  relation  to  this, 
and  which  he  learned  from  another  missionary  who  was 
an  eye-witness.  This  person  shewed  him  one  day  a  stone, 
which  one  of  their  jugglers  or  quacks  had  thrown  into  the 
fire  in  his  presence,  leaving  it  there  till  it  became  red  hot; 
after  which  falling  into  a  sort  of  enthusiastick  frenzy,  he 

'It  is  pretended  that  the  leaves  of  the  anemone  of  Canada,  in  other  respects  very 
caustick,  have  this  virtue. — Charlevoix. 

took 
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took  it  between  his  teeth,  and  carrying  it  always  in  that 
manner,  went  to  visit  a  patient,  the  missionary  following 
him;  as  he  cast  the  stone  upon  the  ground,  the  father  on 
taking  it  up,  perceived  the  marks  of  the  Indian's  teeth  in 
it,  but  yet  could  not  observe  the  least  sign  of  burning  in 
his  mouth.  He  does  not  mention  what  the  quack  ^^'*'^ 
did  afterwards  for  the  relief  of  the  patient;  but  here  is 
another  incident  of  the  same  kind,  and  proceeding  from 
the  same  source,  and  of  which  your  Grace  will  judge  as 
you  think  proper. 

A  Huron  woman,  after  having  had  a  vision,  true  or 
false,  was  seized  with  a  giddiness,  and  an  almost  univer- 
sal contraction  of  the  nerves.  As  this  woman  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  disorder,  never  slept  without  having  many 
troublesome  dreams,  she  began  to  suspect  something  pre- 
ternatural in  it,  and  took  it  into  her  head,  she  should  be 
cured  by  means  of  a  feast  whereof  she  herself  regulated  all 
the  ceremonies,  according  to  what  she  said,  she  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  formerly  practised.  First,  she  would 
have  them  carry  her  to  the  village  where  she  was  born, 
the  elders  whom  she  caused  to  be  advertized  of  her  design 
exhorting  all  the  people  to  accompany  her.  In  a  moment's 
time  her  cabin  was  crowded  with  people,  who  came  to  of- 
fer her  their  service.  She  accepted  them,  instructed  them 
in  what  they  were  to  do,  and  immediately  the  stoutest  of 
them  placed  her  in  a  kind  of  litter,  and  carried  her  by 
turns,  singing  with  all  their  might. 

When  they  were  come  near  the  village,  they  assembled 
a  great  council  to  which  the  missionaries  were  invited  by 
way  of  compliment,  who  did  all  in  their  power,  but  inef- 
fectually, to  dissuade  them  from  a  thing,  in  which  they 
justly  suspected  equal  folly  and  superstition.  They  calm- 
ly heard  all  they  had  to  say  on  this  subject,  but  when 

they 
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they  had  done  speaking,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  council 
undertook  to  refute  their  arguments,  but  with  no  better 
success.  Then  leaving  the  missionaries  where  he  found 
them,  he  exhorted  all  the  assistants  to  acquit  themselves 
exactly  of  what  should  be  prescribed  ^^^"^  them,  and  to 
maintain  the  ancient  customs.  Whilst  he  was  still  speak- 
ing, two  deputies  from  the  patient  entered  the  assembly, 
and  requested  on  her  behalf,  to  have  sent  her  two  young 
boys  and  two  young  girls,  attired  in  robes  and  belts  of 
Wampum,  with  certain  presents,  which  she  mentioned, 
adding,  that  she  would  make  known  her  further  inten- 
tions to  these  four  persons. 

This  was  immediately  put  in  execution,  a  short  while  af- 
terwards, the  four  young  persons  returned,  empty  hand- 
ed, and  almost  naked,  the  patient  having  stript  them  of 
all  they  had,  even  to  their  very  robes.  In  this  condition 
they  entered  the  council  which  was  still  assembled,  and 
set  forth  the  demands  of  this  woman,  consisting  of  two 
and  twenty  articles,  amongst  which  one  was  a  blue  cov- 
ering, to  be  furnished  by  the  missionaries,  and  all  of  them 
to  be  delivered  within  an  hour.  They  tried  all  their  rheto- 
rick  to  obtain  the  covering,  but  this  being  peremptorily 
refused,  they  were  obliged  to  go  without  it.  As  soon  as  the 
sick  person  received  the  other  presents,  she  entered  the 
village,  being  carried,  as  I  have  already  said,  all  the  way. 
Towards  evening,  a  publick  crier,  by  her  order,  made 
proclamation,  to  have  fires  lighted  in  every  cabbin,  she 
being  to  visit  them  all,  which  accordingly  she  did  as  soon 
as  the  sun  was  set,  being  supported  by  two  men,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  village.  She  passed  through  the  mid- 
dle of  all  the  fires,  her  feet  and  legs  naked,  without  re- 
ceiving any  harm,  whilst  her  two  supporters,  though  they 
didtheirutmostendeavourstokeepclearofbeingscorched 

suffered 
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suffered  greatly,  as  they  were  obliged  to  conduct  her  in 
this  manner  across  upwards  of  three  hundred  fires :  as  for 
her  part,  her  constant  complaint  was  of  the  ^ ^^'^  cold;  at 
the  end  of  this  course,  she  declared  she  felt  herself  better. 
On  the  morrow,  at  sunrise,  they  began,  and  by  her  or- 
der too,  a  kind  of  Bacchanalian  festival,  which  lasted 
three  days.  On  the  first,  all  the  people  ran  through  the 
cabins,  breaking  and  overturning  every  thing,  and,  in 
proportion  as  the  noise  and  hubbub  encreased,  the  pa- 
tient declared  that  her  pains  diminished.  The  other  two 
days  were  spent  in  running  over  all  the  fires  through 
which  she  had  passed,  proposing  her  desires  in  senigmat- 
ical  terms,  which  they  were  obliged  to  divine,  and  to  per- 
form accordingly,  that  instant;  some  of  these  were  ob- 
scene even  to  a  horrible  degree.  The  fourth  day,  the  sick 
person  made,  a  second  time,  the  tour  of  all  the  cabbins, 
but  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  first.  She  was 
placed  in  the  midst  of  two  troops  of  Indians,  marching 
one  after  another,  with  a  sad  and  languishing  air,  and 
observing  a  profound  silence.  No  person  was  suffered  to 
be  in  her  way,  and  those  who  formed  the  vanguard  of 
her  escort,  cleared  the  road  of  all  they  met.  As  soon  as  she 
entered  any  cabin  they  made  her  sit  down,  and  placed 
themselves  round  her;  she  sighed,  related  with  a  moving 
accent,  all  her  evils,  and  gave  to  understand  that  her  be- 
ing perfectly  cured,  depended  on  the  accomplishment  of 
some  wish,  which  she  kept  to  herself,  and  which  must  be 
divined.  Every  one  did  his  best  to  interpret  it,  but  this 
desire  was  very  complex,  and  consisted  of  a  great  number 
of  particulars,  so  that  in  proportion  as  they  hit  uprn  one 
of  them,  they  were  obliged  to  give  her  what  she  sought 
for,  she  scarce  ever  left  any  cabbin,  till  she  had  got  all  it 
contained. 

When 
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[352]  When  she  saw  them  at  a  loss  to  guess  her  mean- 
ing, she  expressed  herself  somewhat  more  clearly,  and 
when  they  had  guessed  all,  she  caused  every  thing  to  be 
restored.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  her  being  per- 
fectly cured,  and  a  festival  was  made  on  the  occasion, 
which  consisted  in  cries,  or  rather,  hideous  bowlings,  and 
all  manner  of  extravagancies.  Lastly,  she  paid  her  ac- 
knowledgments, and,  the  better  to  testify  her  gratitude, 
she  visited  all  the  cabbins  a  third  time,  but  without  any 
ceremony.  The  missionary,  who  was  witness  to  this  ridic- 
ulous scene,  says,  that  the  sick  person  was  not  entirely 
cured,  but  that  she  was,  however,  a  great  deal  better, 
though  the  most  healthy  and  robust  person  would  have 
died  under  such  an  operation.  The  father  was  at  great 
pains  to  cause  her  to  take  notice,  that  her  pretended  ge- 
nius or  familiar,  had  promised  her  a  perfect  cure,  but  had 
failed  of  his  promise.  He  was  answered,  that  amongst 
such  a  number  of  things  as  were  to  be  done,  it  was  hardly 
possible  something  should  not  have  been  omitted.  He  ex- 
pected they  would  have  chiefly  insisted  on  the  refusal  of 
the  blue  covering;  it  is  true  they  made  no  mention  of  it, 
only  they  said,  that  after  this  refusal,  the  genius  had  ap- 
peared to  the  patient,  and  assured  her  that  this  refusal 
should  do  her  no  prejudice,  because,  the  French  not  be- 
ing natives  of  the  country,  the  genii  had  no  power  over 
them.  I  return  to  my  voyage. 

The  officers  having  departed,  I  ascended  those  fright- 
ful mountains,  in  order  to  visit  the  famous  Fall  of  Niag- 
ara, above  which  I  was  to  take  water;  this  is  a  journey  of 
three  leagues,  though  formerly  five;  because  the  way  then 
lay  by  the  other,  that  is,  the  west-side  of  the  river,  and  al- 
so because  the  place  for  embarking  lay  full  two  leagues 
above  the  ^^"^  Fall.  But  there  has  since  been  found,  on 

the 
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the  left,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
this  cataract,  a  creek/°  where  the  current  is  not  perceiva- 
ble, and  consequently  a  place  where  one  may  take  water 
without  danger.  My  first  care,  after  my  arrival,  was  to  vis- 
it the  noblest  cascade  perhaps  in  the  world;  but  I  pres- 
ently found  the  Baron  de  la  Hontan  had  committed  such  a 
mistake  with  respect  to  its  height  and  figure,  as  to  give 
grounds  to  believe  he  had  never  seen  it.  It  is  certain,  that 
if  you  measure  its  height  by  that  of  the  three  mountains, 
you  are  obliged  to  climb  to  get  at  it,  it  does  not  come 
much  short  of  what  the  map  of  M.  Deslisle  makes  it; 
that  is,  six  hundred  feet,  having  certainly  gone  into  this 
paradox,  either,  on  the  faith  of  the  Baron  de  la  Hontan  or 
Father  Hennepin;"  but  after  I  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
the  third  mountain,  I  observed,  that  in  the  space  of  three 
leagues,  which  I  had  to  walk  before  I  came  to  this  piece  of 
water,  though  you  are  sometimes  obliged  to  ascend,  you 
must  yet  descend  still  more,  a  circumstance  to  which 
travellers  seem  not  to  have  sufficiently  attended.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  approach  it  but  on  one  side  only,  and  con- 
sequently to  see  it,  excepting  in  profil,  or  sideways;  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  measure  its  height  with  instruments. 
It,  has,  however,  been  attempted  by  means  of  a  pole  tied 
to  a  long  line,  and  after  many  repeated  trials,  it  has  been 
found  only  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high."  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  the 
pole  has  not  been  stopt  by  some  projecting  rock;  for 

"This  probably  refers  to  Gill  Creek,  which  was  just  above  the  southern  end  of  the 
portage  path. 

"  Baron  de  Lahontan  and  Father  Louis  Hennepin  both  describe  the  falls,  and  the 
latter  pictures  them.  See  R.  G.  Thwaites  (ed.),  Hennepin's  A  New  Discovery  (Chicago, 
1903),  54-56.  Guillaume  de  I'lsle  was  royal  topographer;  his  map  of  North  America, 
first  issued  in  1700,  was  a  standard  work. 

"The  officers  who  were  with  Longueuil  measured  the  falls  and  made  it  156  feet.  See 
Severance,  op.  cit.,  XX,  21 1-212. 

though 
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though  it  was  always  drawn  up  wet,  as  well  as  the  end 
of  the  line  to  which  it  was  tied,  this  proves  nothing 
at  all,  as  the  water  which  precipitates  itself  from  the 
mountain,  rises  very  high  in  foam.  For  my  own  part, 
after  having  ^^^4]  examined  it  on  all  sides,  where  it  could 
be  viewed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  we  cannot  allow  it  less  than  a  hundred  and  forty,  or 
fifty  feet. 

As  to  its  figure,  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  is 
about  four  hundred  paces  in  circumference;  it  is  divided 
into  two,  exactly  in  the  middle,  by  a  very  narrow  island, 
half  a  quarter  of  a  league  long.  It  is  true,  those  two  parts 
very  soon  unite;  that  on  my  side,  and  which  I  could  only 
have  a  side  view  of,  has  several  branches  which  project 
from  the  body  of  the  cascade,  but  that  which  I  viewed  in 
front,  appeared  to  me  quite  entire.  The  Baron  delaHon- 
tan  mentions  a  torrent,  which  if  this  author  has  not  in- 
vented it,  must  certainly  fall  through  some  channel  on 
the  melting  of  the  snows. 

You  may  easily  guess.  Madam,  that  a  great  way  below 
this  Fall,  the  river  still  retains  strong  marks  of  so  violent 
a  shock;  accordingly,  it  becomes  only  navigable  three 
leagues  below,  and  exactly  at  the  place  which  M.  de  Jon- 
caire  has  chosen  for  his  residence.  It  should  by  right  be 
equally  unnavigable  above  it,  since  the  river  falls  perpen- 
dicular the  whole  space  of  its  breadth.  But  besides  the 
island,  which  divides  it  into  two,  several  rocks  which  are 
scattered  up  and  down  above  it,  abate  much  of  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  stream;  it  is  notwithstanding  so  very  strong, 
that  ten  or  twelve  Cutaways  trying  to  cross  over  to  the 
island  to  shun  the  Iroquois  who  were  in  pursuit  of  them, 
were  drawn  into  the  precipice,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts 
to  preserve  themselves. 

I  have 
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[355]  I  have  heard  say  that  the  fish  that  happen  to  be 
entangled  in  the  current,  fall  dead  into  the  river,  and  that 
the  Indians  of  those  parts  were  considerably  advantaged 
by  them;  but  I  saw  nothing  of  this  sort.  I  was  also  told, 
that  the  birds  that  attempted  to  fly  over  were  sometimes 
caught  in  the  whirlwind  formed  by  the  violence  of  the 
torrent.  But  I  observed  quite  the  contrary,  for  I  saw 
small  birds  flying  very  low,  and  exactly  over  the  Fall, 
which  yet  cleared  their  passage  very  well. 

This  sheet  of  water  falls  upon  a  rock,  and  there  are  two 
reasons  which  induce  me  to  believe,  that  it  has  either 
found,  or  perhaps  in  time  hollowed  out  a  cavern  of  con- 
siderable depth.  The  first  is,  that  the  noise  it  makes  is 
very  hollow,  resembling  that  of  thunder  at  a  distance. 
You  can  scarce  hear  it  at  M.  de  Joncaire's,  and  what  you 
hear  in  this  place,  may  possibly  be  only  that  of  the  whirl- 
pools caused  by  the  rocks,  which  fill  the  bed  of  the  river 
as  far  as  this.  And  so  much  the  rather  as  above  the  cata- 
ract, you  do  not  hear  it  near  so  far.  The  second  is,  that 
nothing  has  ever  been  seen  again  that  has  once  fallen  over 
it,  not  even  the  wrecks  of  the  canoe  of  the  Cutaways,  I 
mentioned  just  now.  Be  this  as  it  will,  Ovid  gives  us  the 
description  of  such  another  cataract  situated  according 
to  him  in  the  delightful  valley  of  Tempe.  I  will  not  pre- 
tend that  the  country  of  Niagara  is  as  fine  as  that,  though 
I  believe  its  cataract  much  the  nobler  of  the  two.'^ 

[3s6]  Besides  I  perceived  no  mist  above  it,  but  from  be- 
hind, at  a  distance,  one  would  take  it  for  smoke,  and  there 

"Est  nemus  Haemonise,  praerupta  quod  undique  claudit 
Sylva,  vocant  Tempe,  per  quae  Peneus  ab  imo 
EfFusus  Pindo  spumosis  volvitur  undis. 
Dejectisque  gravi  tenues  agitantia  fumos 
Nubila  conducit,  summisque  aspergine  sylvas 
Impluit,  et  sonitis  plusquam  vicina  fatigat. — Met.  Liv.  I. 

is 
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is  no  person  who  would  not  be  deceived  with  it,  if  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  isle,  without  having  been  told  before- 
hand that  there  was  so  surprising  a  cataract  in  this  place. 

The  soil  of  the  three  leagues  I  had  to  walk  afoot  to  get 
hither,  and  which  is  called  the  carrying-place  of  Niagara, 
seems  very  indifferent;  it  is  even  very  ill-wooded,  and  you 
cannot  walk  ten  paces  without  treading  on  ant-hills,  or 
meeting  with  rattle-snakes,  especially  during  the  heat  of 
the  day.  I  think,  I  told  you.  Madam,  that  the  Indians  es- 
teem the  flesh  of  those  reptiles  a  very  great  dainty.  In 
general,  serpents  are  no  way  frightful  to  these  people; 
there  is  no  animal  you  see  oftener  painted  on  their  faces 
and  bodies,  and  they  seldom  ever  pursue  them,  except  for 
food.  The  bones  and  skins  of  serpents  are  also  of  great 
service  to  their  jugglers  and  wizards  in  divining;  the  last 
of  which  they  make  use  of  for  belts  and  fillets.  It  is  no  less 
true  what  we  are  told  of  their  having  the  secret  of  enchant- 
ing, or,  to  speak  more  properly,  stupefying  those  animals; 
their  taking  them  alive,  handling  them,  and  putting  them 
in  their  bosom,  without  receiving  any  hurt;  a  circum- 
stance, which  contributes  not  a  little  towards  gaining 
them  the  great  credit  they  have  amongst  these  people. 

I  was  going  to  seal  this  letter,  when  my  people  came  to 
tell  me,  we  should  not  set  out  to-morrow  as  I  expected. 
So  I  must  wait  with  patience,  and  profit  what  I  can  of  my 
spare  time.  I  am  therefore  going  to  resume  the  article  of 
the  wars  of  the  Indians,  which  will  not  be  so  soon  ex- 
hausted. The  ^^"^  moment  all  the  warriors  are  embarked, 
the  canoes  sail  to  a  little  distance,  keeping  close  together 
in  one  line;  then  the  chief  rises,  holding  in  his  hand  his 
chichicoue,  and  sings  aloud  his  own  war-song,  to  which 
his  soldiers  make  answer  by  a  treble  he!  fetched  from  the 
bottom  of  their  breasts.  The  elders  and  chiefs  of  the  coun- 
cil 
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cil  who  have  remained  on  the  banks,  then  exhort  the  war- 
riors to  do  their  duty,  and  above  all  to  beware  of  being 
surprised.  This  is,  of  all  the  advices  which  can  be  given  an 
Indian,  the  most  necessary,  and  that,  by  which  they  gen- 
erally profit  least.  This  admonition,  however,  interrupts 
not  the  chief  who  continues  to  sing  all  the  while.  Lastly, 
the  warriours  conjure  their  relations  and  friends,  to  re- 
member them  continually,  and  then  raising  the  most  hor- 
rid shouts  or  bowlings  all  together,  they  immediately  set 
out  with  so  much  celerity,  that  they  are  instantly  out  of 
sight. 

The  Hurons  and  Iroquois  make  no  use  of  the  chichi- 
coue,  but  give  them  to  their  prisoners,  so  that  this  which 
with  other  Indians  is  a  warlike  instrument,  seems  with 
them  a  mark  or  badge  of  slavery.  The  warriors  never 
make  short  marches,  especially  when  in  large  bodies; 
moreover,  they  construe  every  thing  that  happens  into  an 
omen,  and  the  jugglers,  whose  function  it  is  to  explain 
them,  hasten  or  retard  their  marches  at  pleasure.  Whilst 
they  are  in  a  country  where  they  have  no  suspicion  of  an 
enemy,  they  use  no  manner  of  precaution,  and  sometimes 
there  are  scarce  half  a  dozen  warriors  together,  the  rest 
being  dispersed  up  and  down  a  hunting.  But  let  them  be 
at  ever  so  great  a  distance  from  the  rout,  they  are  sure  to 
be  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  at  the  hour  appointed. 

[358]  Xhey  pitch  their  camp  long  before  sun-set,  and 
commonly  leave  in  the  front  of  it  a  large  space,  inclosed 
with  a  pallisade,  or  rather  a  kind  of  lattice-work,  on  which 
are  placed  their  manitous,  turned  towards  that  side  on 
which  their  rout  lies.  They  invoke  them  for  the  space  of 
an  hour,  and  the  same  thing  is  done  every  morning  before 
they  set  out.  This  being  done,  they  imagine  they  have 
nothing  to  fear,  being  persuaded  that  the  genii  take  upon 

themselves 
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themselves  the  office  of  centinels,  and  the  whole  army- 
sleeps  securely  under  their  safeguard.  No  experience  is 
able  to  undeceive  these  barbarians,  or  to  draw  them  out  of 
their  presumptuous  confidence.  This  has  its  source  in  an 
indolence  and  laziness  which  nothing  is  able  to  overcome. 

Every  thing  in  the  way  of  the  warriors  is  held  as  an  en- 
emy. In  case,  however,  they  should  happen  to  meet  with 
their  allies,  or  parties  of  near  the  same  force  with  whom 
they  have  no  quarrel,  they  enter  into  a  league  of  mutual 
friendship.  If  the  allies  they  meet  are  at  war  with  the  same 
enemy,  the  chief  of  the  strongest  party,  or  of  that  which 
has  first  taken  up  arms,  gives  the  other  a  present  of  scalps, 
of  which  they  never  fail  to  make  provision  for  such  occa- 
sions; and  tells  him.  You  also  have  a  blow  here;  that  is,  you 
have  fulfilled  your  engagements,  your  honour  is  now  se- 
cure, and  you  are  at  liberty  to  return;  but  this  is  to  be  un- 
derstood when  the  rencounter  is  accidental,  and  that  no 
word  or  promise  has  passed  betwixt  them,  or  that  they 
have  no  need  of  a  reinforcement. 

When  they  are  on  the  point  of  entering  the  enemy's 
country,  they  halt  to  perform  a  very  extraordinary  cere- 
mony. In  the  evening  there  is  a  great  ^^^'^  feast,  after 
which  they  go  to  sleep.  As  soon  as  all  are  awake,  those 
who  have  had  any  dreams  go  from  tent  to  tent,  or  rather 
from  fire  to  fire,  singing  their  death-song,  in  which  they 
insert  their  dreams  in  an  enigmatical  manner.  Every  one 
sets  his  brains  to  work  to  interpret  them,  and  should  no 
one  be  able  to  succeed  in  it,  the  dreamers  are  free  to  re- 
turn home.  A  notable  opportunity  for  cowards  truly.  Af- 
terwards new  invocations  are  made  to  the  genii,  and  they 
animate  themselves  anew  to  acquit  themselves  nobly,  and 
to  perform  wonders;  they  swear  to  aid  each  other  mutual- 
ly; lastly,  they  begin  their  march,  and  in  case  they  have 

come 
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come  thus  far  in  canoes,  they  take  a  great  care  to  conceal 
them.  If  every  thing  were  exactly  done,  which  is  pre- 
scribed on  such  occasions,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  sur- 
prise an  Indian  party  in  an  enemy's  country.  There  must 
no  more  fires  be  lighted,  no  more  shouting,  and  no  more 
hunting;  they  are  not  even  to  speak  but  by  signs;  but 
these  laws  are  ill-observed.  The  Indians  are  naturally  pre- 
sumptuous, and  the  least  capable  of  confinement  of  any 
people  in  the  world.  They  neglect  not,  however,  to  send 
out  scouts  every  evening,  who  employ  two  or  three  hours 
in  excursions  on  different  sides.  If  these  discover  nothing, 
they  sleep  securely,  and  once  more  abandon  their  camp 
to  the  safeguard  of  their  manitous. 

As  soon  as  they  have  discovered  an  enemy,  they  send 
to  reconnoitre  him,  and  on  the  report  of  those  sent  out, 
hold  a  council.  The  attack  is  generally  made  at  day- 
break. This  is  the  time  they  suppose  the  enemy  to  be  in 
the  deepest  sleep,  and  they  keep  themselves  the  whole 
night  laid  flat  upon  their  faces,  without  stirring.  They 
make  their  approaches  in  the  same  manner,  creeping  upon 
hands  and  feet,  till  they  f^^o]  have  got  within  a  bow-shot 
of  the  enemy.  Then  they  all  start  up,  the  chief  gives  the 
signal  by  a  small  cry,  to  which  the  whole  body  makes  an- 
swer by  hideous  bowlings,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
their  discharge.  Then  without  giving  them  time  to  recov- 
er from  their  confusion  they  pour  upon  them  with  hatchet 
in  hand.  Since  the  Indians  have  substituted  iron  hatchets 
for  their  old  wooden  ones,  their  battles  have  become  more 
bloody.  The  combat  ended,  they  scalp  the  dead  and  dy- 
ing, and  never  think  of  making  prisoners,  till  all  resistance 
is  over. 

But  when  they  find  the  enemy  on  his  guard,  or  too 
strongly  intrenched  they  retire,  provided  they  have  still 

time 
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time  to  do  it.  If  not,  they  boldly  resolve  on  fighting  to  the 
last  drop,  and  there  is  sometimes  abundance  of  blood- 
shed on  both  sides.  A  camp  which  has  been  forced  is  the 
very  picture  of  fury  itself,  the  barbarous  fierceness  of  the 
conquerors,  the  despair  of  the  conquered,  who  know  what 
they  have  to  expect  should  they  fall  alive  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  occasion  prodigious  efforts  on  both  sides, 
which  surpass  all  that  can  be  related  of  them.  The  figure 
of  the  combatants  all  besmeared  with  black  and  red,  still 
augments  the  horror  of  the  conflict,  and  a  very  good  pic- 
ture of  hell  might  be  drawn  from  this  model.  When  the 
victory  is  no  longer  doubtful,  the  conquerors  first  dispatch 
all  such  as  they  despair  of  being  able  to  carry  with  them, 
without  trouble,  and  then  try  only  to  tire  the  rest  whom 
they  are  desirous  of  making  prisoners. 

The  Indians  are  naturally  intrepid,  and  in  spite  of  their 
brutal  fierceness  always  retain  abundance  of  '^^^^  cold 
blood  in  the  midst  of  action;  yet  they  never  engage  in  an 
open  country  when  they  can  avoid  it;  their  reason  for  it 
being,  say  they,  that  a  victory  bought  with  blood  is  no 
victory,  and  that  the  glory  of  a  chief  consists  above  all 
things  in  bringing  back  all  his  people  safe  and  sound,  or 
in  whole  skins.  I  have  heard  say,  that  when  two  enemies 
who  are  acquaintances  meet  in  battle,  they  hold  dialogues 
together  like  the  speeches  of  former  heroes.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  happens  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  but  it  may 
very  well  happen  in  small  rencounters,  or  before  passing 
some  rivulet,  or  facing  an  entrenchment,  in  which  case 
they  bid  one  another  defiance,  or  recall  to  memorv  what 
may  have  passed  in  some  former  action. 

War  is  almost  always  made  by  surprize,  which  general- 
ly succeeds  well  enough.  For  if  the  Indians  are  negligent 
in  guarding  against  surprizes,  they  are  equally  alert  and 
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dextrous  in  surprising  their  enemies.  Besides,  these  people 
have  a  natural  and  a  most  admirable  talent,  or  I  might 
call  it  an  instinct,  to  know  whether  they  have  passed  any 
particular  way.  On  the  smoothest  grass,  or  the  hardest 
earth,  even  on  the  very  stones,  they  will  discover  the 
traces  of  an  enemy,  and  by  their  shape  and  figure  of  the 
footsteps,  and  the  distance  between  their  prints,  they 
will,  it  is  said,  distinguish  not  only  different  nations,  but 
also  tell  whether  they  were  men  or  women  who  have  gone 
that  way.  I  was  long  of  opinion  that  what  I  had  been  told 
of  them  was  much  exaggerated,  but  the  uniform  voices  of 
all  who  have  lived  and  conversed  much  with  Indians, 
leave  me  no  room  to  question  the  truth  of  them.  If  there 
are  any  of  the  prisoners  wounded  in  such  manner  as  that 
they  cannot  be  transported,  they  immediate-  '^^^^  ly  burn 
them,  and  this  is  done  in  their  first  transports  of  rage,  and 
as  they  are  often  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  they 
generally  come  off  cheaper  than  those  they  reserve  for  a 
slower  punishment. 

It  is  customary  among  some  nations,  for  the  chief  of 
the  victorious  party  to  leave  his  hatchet  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  on  which  he  takes  care  to  trace  the  mark  of 
his  nation,  that  of  his  family,  together  with  his  own  por- 
trait, that  is,  an  oval,  with  all  the  figures  he  wears  on  his 
visage  represented  within  it.  Others  paint  all  these  marks 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  on  a  piece  of  bark,  with  char- 
coal dust  mixed  with  some  other  colours.  They  also  add 
hieroglyphick  characters  by  means  of  which  passengers 
may  inform  themselves  of  the  minutest  circumstances, 
not  only  of  the  action  but  of  the  whole  campaign.  The 
chief  of  the  party  may  be  known  by  the  marks  above- 
mentioned;  the  number  of  his  exploits  by  so  many  mats; 
the  number  of  his  soldiers  by  so  many  Hnes;  that  of  the 
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prisoners  by  so  many  small  figures  carrying  staves,  or 
chichicoues;  that  of  the  killed  by  so  many  human  figures 
without  heads,  with  such  different  marks  as  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish men  grown  from  women  and  children.  But  this 
is  not  always  found  very  near  the  place  of  action,  for 
when  a  party  is  in  fear  of  being  pursued,  they  place  them 
at  a  distance  from  their  route,  in  order  to  deceive  their 
pursuers. 

Till  such  time  as  they  reach  a  country  where  they  may 
be  in  safety,  they  make  abundance  of  dispatch,  and  that 
the  wounded  may  not  retard  their  flight,  they  carry  them 
by  turns  on  litters,  or  draw  them  ^^^^^  on  sledges  if  it  is  in 
the  winter-season.  On  entering  their  canoes,  they  make 
their  prisoners  sing,  which  is  also  done  as  often  as  they 
meet  with  any  of  their  allies.  This  honour  costs  those  who 
receive  it  a  feast,  and  something  still  worse  than  the 
trouble  of  singing  to  the  wretched  captives.  They  invite 
their  allies  to  caress  them;  now  to  caress  a  prisoner  is  to 
do  him  all  the  mischief  they  can  think  of,  or  to  maim  him 
in  such  manner  that  he  remains  a  cripple  for  ever  after. 
There  are  some  chiefs,  however,  who  take  indifferent 
good  care  of  these  unhappy  people,  and  who  do  not  suffer 
them  to  be  too  cruelly  handled;  but  nothing  can  come  up 
to  their  care  in  watching  them.  In  the  day  time  they  are 
tied  by  the  neck  and  arm  to  the  timbers  of  a  canoe,  and 
when  the  journey  is  by  land,  there  is  always  one  to  hold 
them.  In  the  night-time  they  are  stretched  along  the 
ground  quite  naked,  and  there  are  cords  fixed  to  hooks 
planted  in  the  ground,  which  tie  their  legs,  arms,  and 
neck  so  fast,  that  they  cannot  stir,  and  there  are  besides, 
long  cords,  which  are  fastened  to  their  hands  and  feet  in 
such  manner,  that  the  least  motion  they  make  wakens 
the  Indian  who  lies  on  these  cords. 

After 
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After  the  warriors  have  got  within  a  certain  distance  of 
their  village,  they  halt,  and  the  chief  sends  to  give  notice 
of  his  approach.  Amongst  some  nations,  as  soon  as  the 
deputy  has  got  near  enough  to  be  within  hearing,  he 
makes  different  cries  which  communicate  a  general  idea 
of  the  principal  adventures  and  success  of  the  campaign. 
The  first  signifies  the  number  of  men  killed,  by  so  many 
death-cries.  Immediately  the  young  people  come  out  to 
inform  themselves  more  particularly;  and  often  a  whole 
village  runs  out,  but  only  one  person  accosts  ^^^"^  the  en- 
voy, learns  of  him  the  detail  of  the  news  he  brings;  as  he 
relates  any  particular,  the  other  turns  towards  the  rest  of 
the  people  and  repeats  it  aloud,  and  they  answer  by  so 
many  acclamations  or  cries  of  lamentation,  as  the  news 
prove  mournful,  or  the  contrary. 

The  envoy  is  afterwards  conducted  into  a  cabin,  where 
the  elders  put  the  same  questions  to  him,  after  which  a 
publick  crier  invites  all  the  youth  to  go  to  meet  the  war- 
riors, and  the  women  to  carry  them  refreshments.  In 
other  parts  they  think  of  nothing  at  first  but  bewailing 
those  they  have  lost.  The  envoy  makes  only  death-cries. 
No  body  comes  out  to  meet  him;  but  on  his  entering  the 
village  he  finds  all  the  people  assembled,  he  relates  in  few 
words  all  that  has  passed,  and  then  retires  to  his  cabin, 
where  they  bring  him  something  to  eat,  and  for  some 
time  they  are  wholly  occupied  in  mourning  for  the  dead. 

This  term  being  expired,  another  cry  is  made,  to  de- 
note the  victory.  Then  every  one  wipes  off  his  tears,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  rejoicing;  something  like  this  is  done, 
at  the  return  from  hunting;  the  women  who  have  re- 
mained in  the  village  go  out  to  meet  them,  on  being  in- 
formed of  their  approach,  and  before  they  are  acquainted 
with  the  success  of  their  hunting,  they  signify  by  their 
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tears  the  number  of  deaths  since  their  departure.  To  re- 
turn to  the  warriors,  the  moment  the  women  join  them  is 
properly  the  beginning  of  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners; 
likewise,  when  some  of  them  have  at  first  been  appointed 
to  be  adopted,  which  is  not  lawful  in  every  nation,  their 
future  parents,  whom  they  take  care  to  inform,  go  to  a 
[365]  greater  distance  to  receive  them,  and  conduct  them 
to  their  cabbins  by  round  about  ways.  The  captives  are 
generally  long  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  their  fate,  and 
there  are  few  who  escape  the  first  sallies  of  the  rage  of  the 
women.  But  this  article  would  carry  me  too  far,  and  we 
must  set  out  to-morrow  betimes. 

/  am^  &c. 
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decided^  with  what  happens  afterwards.  'The  inhumanity 
with  which  those  are  treated  who  are  condemned  to  death. 
The  courage  they  shew.  Negotiations  of  the  Indians. 


Entrance  OF  Lake  Erie,  May  27thj  1721. 
Madam, 

I  SET  out  this  morning  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and 
had  about  seven  leagues  to  make  before  I  got  to  Lake 
Erie,  which  I  have  done  without  any  trouble.  We  laid 
our  account  with  not  lying  here  this  night;  and  while  my 
people  were  rowing  with  ail  their  might,  I  made  a  good 
progress  in  a  new  letter,  and  now  whilst  they  are  taking  a 
little  repose  I  shall  finish,  and  give  it  to  some  Canadians 
going  to  Montreal,  whom  I  met  with  in  this  place.  I  shall 
resume  my  account  where  I  left  it  off  in  my  last. 

[368]  p^w  |.}^g  prisoners  who  are  condemned  to  die,  and 
those  whose  fate  is  not  yet  determined,  are,  as  I  have  al- 
ready told  you.  Madam,  abandoned  to  the  women,  who 
go  before  the  warriors,  and  it  is  surprising  how  they  are 
able  to  survive  all  the  torments  they  make  them  suffer.  If 
any  one  has  lost  in  the  war  a  son,  husband,  or  any  other 
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person  who  was  dear  to  her,  were  It  thirty  years  before, 
she  becomes  a  fury,  she  fixes  upon  the  first  who  falls  into 
her  hands,  and  it  cannot  be  conceived  to  what  length  her 
rage  will  transport  her.  She  has  no  regard  either  to  hu- 
manity or  decency,  and  at  every  blow  she  gives,  you 
would  think  he  would  fall  dead  at  her  feet,  if  you  did  not 
know  how  ingenious  these  barbarians  are  in  protracting 
the  most  unheard  of  torments.  The  whole  night  is  spent 
in  this  manner  at  the  encampment  of  the  warriors. 

Next  day  is  a  day  of  triumph  for  the  conquerors.  The 
Iroquois  and  some  others  affect  a  great  modesty,  and  still 
a  greater  disinterestedness  on  these  occasions.  The  chiefs 
enter  the  village  first  by  themselves,  without  any  marks 
of  victory,  observing  a  profound  silence,  and  retire  to 
their  cabins,  without  shewing  that  they  have  the  least 
pretensions  upon  any  of  the  captives.  But  amongst  other 
nations  affairs  are  carried  on  in  a  different  manner;  the 
chief  marches  at  the  head  of  his  company  with  the  air  of 
a  conqueror,  his  lieutenant  comes  after  him,  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  crier  whose  business  is  to  repeat  the  death-cry. 
The  warriors  follow  two  and  two,  the  prisoners  being  in 
the  middle  crowned  with  flowers,  their  face  and  hair 
painted,  holding  a  stick  in  one  hand  and  a  chichicoue  in 
the  other,  their  body  almost  naked,  their  arms  tied  above 
the  elbow  with  a  cord,  the  extremities  of  which  are  held 
[369]  by  |-hg  warriors,  and  singing  all  the  while  their 
death-song  to  the  beat  of  the  chichikoue. 

This  song  is  at  the  same  time  extremely  fierce  and  dole- 
ful, the  captive  discovering  nothing  that  has  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  a  person  that  has  been  vanquished,  or  is  un- 
der affliction.  The  purport  of  this  song  is  as  follows:  *T 
"am  brave  and  undaunted,  and  fear  neither  death  nor  the 
"cruellest  torments;  those  who  fear  them  are  cowards  and 
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"less  than  women;  life  is  nothing  to  a  man  that  has  cour- 
tage; may  rage  and  despair  choak  all  my  enemies;  why 
"cannot  I  devour  them  and  drink  up  their  blood  to  the 
"last  drop."  The  prisoners  are  made  to  halt  from  time  to 
time,  the  Indians  meanwhile  flocking  round  them,  danc- 
ing themselves  and  causing  them  to  dance  which  they 
seem  to  do  very  chearfully,  relating  all  the  time  the  brav- 
est actions  of  their  lives,  and  mentioning  the  names  of  all 
those  whom  they  have  killed  or  burnt.  They  take  particu- 
lar notice  of  those  in  whom  the  assistants  are  mostly  in- 
terested; and  it  may  be  said,  that  their  chief  design  is  to 
incense  the  arbiters  of  their  fate  more  and  more  against 
them.  These  bravados  seldom  fail  to  provoke  the  fury  of 
all  who  hear  them,  and  their  vanity  frequently  costs  them 
dear.  But  from  the  manner  in  which  they  bear  the  crud- 
est treatment,  one  should  think  that  tormenting  them  is 
doing  them  a  pleasure. 

Sometimes  they  are  forced  to  run  between  two  rows  of 
Indians  armed  with  stones  and  cudgels,  who  strike  them 
as  if  they  intended  to  knock  them  down  at  every  blow. 
This,  however,  never  happens,  for  even  when  they  seem 
to  strike  at  random,  and  to  be  actuated  only  by  fury,  they 
[370]  ^^j^g  (,^j.g  neygj-  to  touch  any  part  where  a  blow 
might  prove  mortal.  During  this  operation  any  one  has 
the  liberty  to  stop  the  sufferer,  who  is  likewise  permitted 
to  stand  in  his  defence,  though  it  is  seldom  done  to  any 
purpose.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  village,  they  are 
led  from  cabbin  to  cabbin,  and  are  every  where  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  Here  they  pluck  off  a  nail,  there  they 
take  off  a  finger,  either  with  their  teeth,  or  a  bad  knife 
which  cuts  like  a  saw;  an  old  man  tears  off  their  flesh 
to  the  bones,  a  child  pierces  them  with  an  awl  wherever 
he  can,  a  woman  beats  them  unmercifully  till  her  arms 

fall 
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fall  down  with  fatigiie;  all  this  time  none  of  the  war- 
riors lay  hands  on  them,  tho'  they  are  still  their  masters. 
They  are  not  even  suffered  to  be  maimed  without  their 
permission,  which  is  seldom  granted.  This  excepted,  every 
one  may  make  them  suffer  what  torments  he  pleases,  and 
if  they  are  led  about  in  several  villages,  either  ot  the 
same  nation,  or  of  their  neighbours,  or  allies,  who  hap- 
pen to  desire  it,  they  every  where  meet  with  the  same 
reception. 

These  preliminaries  over,  they  set  about  dividing  the 
captives  whose  lot  depends  upon  those  into  whose  power 
they  are  delivered  up.  As  soon  as  the  council,  where  their 
fate  has  been  determined  is  over,  a  crier  calls  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people  in  the  square,  where  a  distribution  is 
made  without  any  noise  or  dispute  whatsoever.  Those 
women  who  have  lost  their  sons  or  husbands  in  the  war, 
are  commonly  satisfied  in  the  first  place.  Afterwards  they 
fulfil  the  engagements  entered  into  with  those  from  whom 
they  have  received  collars  of  Wampum;  if  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  prisoners  for  this  purpose,  the  defect 
is  supplied  with  scalps,  which  are  worn  by  way  of  orna- 
ment on  days  of  rejoicing,  '"'^  but  at  other  times  are 
hung  up  at  the  gates  of  their  cabbins.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  number  of  prisoners  is  more  than  sufficient  for  these 
purposes,  the  overplus  is  sent  to  their  allies.  The  place  of 
a  chief  is  never  filled  up  but  by  a  chief,  or  by  two  or  three 
slaves,  who  are  always  burnt,  even  though  the  chief  had 
died  a  natural  death.  The  Iroquois  never  fail  to  set  apart 
some  prisoners  for  the  use  of  the  publick,  in  which  case 
the  council  disposes  of  them  as  they  think  proper;  but  the 
matrons  still  have  the  power  to  abrogate  their  sentence, 
being  absolute  sovereigns  of  the  life  and  death  of  those 
who  have  been  condemned  or  absolved  by  the  council. 

The 


The  warriors,  in  some  nations,  never  divest  themselves 
entirely  of  the  right  of  disposing  of  their  prisoners,  and 
those  to  whom  the  council  has  distributed  them,  are 
obliged  to  make  restitution  to  them  if  demanded;  which, 
however,  seldom  happens,  but  when  it  does,  they  are  also 
obliged  to  restore  the  pledges  they  have  received  from 
those  who  had  contracted  for  these  prisoners.  If  upon 
their  arrival,  the  warriors  declare  their  intentions  upon 
this  point,  they  are  seldom  opposed.  In  general,  the 
greatest  number  of  the  prisoners  of  war  are  condemned  to 
die,  or  to  a  very  severe  slavery  in  which  their  life  is  never 
secure.  Some  are  adopted,  and  from  that  time  their  con- 
dition differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  the  children  of  the 
nation;  they  assume  all  the  rights  of  those  whose  place 
they  occupy,  and  frequently  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  of  which  they  are  become  members,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  make  no  difficulty  of  going  to  war 
against  their  own  countrymen.  By  this  policy,  the  Iro- 
quois have  hitherto  supported  themselves,  for  having 
been  constantly  at  war  from  time  immemorial,  with  all 
the  nations  round  them,  they  f"'^  must  have  been,  by 
this  time,  reduced  to  nothing  had  they  not  taken  care  to 
naturalize  a  large  proportion  of  their  prisoners  of  war. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  instead  of  sending  the  over- 
plus of  the  captives  to  other  villages,  they  present  theirs 
to  private  persons,  who  did  not  demand  any,  who,  in  such 
a  case,  are  not  so  much  their  masters  as  not  to  be  obliged 
to  consult  the  chiefs  of  the  council  what  they  are  to  do 
with  them,  or  else  to  adopt  them.  If  the  first  case,  he  to 
whom  a  slave  has  been  given,  sends  for  him  by  one  of  his 
family,  he  then  ties  him  up  to  the  door  of  his  cabbin,  after 
which  he  calls  together  the  chiefs  of  the  council,  to  whom 
he  declares  his  intentions,  and  asks  their  advice,  which 

they 
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they  generally  give  in  a  manner  conformable  to  his  in- 
clinations. In  the  second  case,  on  delivering  the  prisoner 
into  his  hands,  they  tell  him:  "It  is  a  long  time  since  we 
"have  been  deprived  of  such  a  one,  your  friend,  or  rela- 
"tion,  who  was  the  support  of  our  village."  Or,  "We  re- 
"gret  the  spirit  of  such  a  one,  whom  you  have  lost,  and 
"who,  by  his  wisdom  maintained  the  tranquillity  of  the 
"publick,  he  must  this  day  be  made  to  appear  again,  he 
"was  too  dear  to  us,  as  well  as  too  valuable  a  personage  to 
"defer  any  longer  bringing  him  back  to  life;  we  therefore 
"replace  him  upon  his  mattrass  in  the  person  of  this  cap- 
tive. 

There  are  some  private  persons,  however,  probably  of 
more  credit  and  reputation  than  common,  who  receive 
the  gift  of  a  prisoner  without  any  condition  at  all,  and 
with  full  liberty  to  dispose  of  him  as  they  shall  think  prop- 
er; on  delivering  him  into  such  a  person's  hands  the  coun- 
cil address  him  in  this  manner.  "Behold  wherewithal  to 
"repair  the  loss  f"^'  of  such  a  one,  and  to  glad  the  heart 
"of  his  father,  his  mother,  his  wife  and  his  children; 
"whether  you  chuse  to  make  them  drink  the  broth  of  this 
"flesh,  or  rather  incline  to  replace  the  deceased  upon  his 
"mattrass  in  the  person  of  this  captive.  You  may  do  with 
"him  according  to  your  will  and  pleasure." 

As  soon  as  a  prisoner  is  adopted  he  is  carried  to  the  cab- 
bin,  where  he  is  to  remain,  and  his  bonds  are  immediately 
loosed.  He  is  washed  with  warm  water,  and  his  wounds 
are  probed,  if  he  has  any,  and  were  they  even  full  of 
worms  he  is  soon  cured;  nothing  is  omitted  to  make  him 
forget  all  the  evils  he  has  suffered,  victuals  are  set  before 
him,  and  he  is  properly  dressed.  In  a  word,  they  could  not 
do  more  for  the  child  of  the  house,  or  even  for  the  person 
whom  he  restores  again  to  life,  as  they  express  themselves. 

Some 
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Some  days  after  this  a  feast  is  made,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  receives  in  a  solemn  manner  the  name  of  him 
whom  he  replaces,  and  from  thenceforth  not  only  suc- 
ceeds to  all  his  rights,  but  likewise  becomes  liable  to  all 
his  obligations. 

Amongst  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  those  who  are  con- 
demned to  be  burnt,  are  sometimes  as  well  treated  from 
the  first,  and  even  till  the  moment  of  their  execution,  as 
those  who  are  adopted.  It  is  probable  these  are  victims 
fattened  for  sacrifice,  and  they  are  indeed  offered  up  to 
the  god  of  war:  the  only  difference  betwixt  them  and 
other  captives,  is  that  their  faces  are  smeared  over  with 
black.  Excepting  this,  they  treat  them  in  the  best  man- 
ner possible,  setting  before  them  the  best  food,  never 
speaking  to  them  but  with  an  air  of  friendship,  calling 
them  son,  brother,  nephew,  according  as  they  themselves 
are  related  to  the  person  whose  manes  the  prisoners  are 
f  ^'^1  to  appease  by  their  death:  sometimes  they  yield  the 
girls  up  to  their  pleasures,  who  serve  them  as  wives  dur- 
ing the  time  they  have  yet  to  live.  But  when  they  are  ap- 
prised of  their  fate,  they  must  be  carefully  watched  for 
fear  they  should  escape.  For  this  reason  it  is  often  con- 
cealed from  them. 

As  soon  as  every  thing  is  ready  for  the  execution  they 
are  delivered  up  to  a  woman,  who  from  the  fondness  of  a 
mother  passes  at  once  into  the  rage  of  a  fury,  and  from 
the  tenderest  caresses  to  the  most  extreme  transports  of 
madness.  She  begins  with  invoking  the  shade  of  him 
whom  she  is  about  to  avenge.  "Approach,"  says  she,  "thou 
"art  going  to  be  appeased;  I  am  preparing  for  thee  a  feast, 
"drink  deep  draughts  of  this  broth  which  is  now  to  be 
"poured  out  before  thee;  receive  the  victim  prepared  for 
"thee  in  the  person  of  this  warrior;  he  shall  be  burnt  and 
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"put  into  the  chaldron;  burning  hatchets  shall  be  applied 
"to  his  skin;  his  scalp  shall  be  flea'd  off;  they  will  drink 
"out  of  his  scull;  cease  therefore  thy  complaining;  thou 
"shalt  be  fully  satisfied."  This  formula,  which  is  properly 
the  sentence  of  death,  often  varies  considerably  in  the  ex- 
pression, but  is  always  nearly  the  same  in  substance.  A 
crier  then  calls  the  prisoner  out  of  his  cabbin,  proclaiming 
with  a  loud  voice  the  intentions  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
belongs,  and  concludes  with  exhorting  the  youth  to  per- 
form their  parts  well.  A  second  herald  then  advances,  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  prisoner,  tells  him,  "Thou  art 
"going  to  be  burnt,  my  brother,  be  of  good  courage."  He 
again  answers  coolly,  "It  is  well,  I  thank  thee."  Imme- 
diately the  whole  village  set  up  a  loud  shout,  and  the 
prisoner  is  conducted  to  the  place  appointed  for  his  exe- 
cution. 

[37S]  The  prisoner  is  commonly  tied  to  a  post  by  the 
hands  and  feet,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  turn 
quite  round  it.  Sometimes  when  the  execution  is  to  be  in 
a  cabbin,  whence  there  is  no  danger  of  his  making  his  es- 
cape, he  is  not  tied,  but  suffered  to  run  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  Before  they  begin  burning  him,  he  sings  his 
death  song  for  the  last  time,  then  he  makes  a  recital  of  all 
the  gallant  actions  of  his  life,  and  almost  always  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  insulting  to  the  by-standers.  Afterwards  he 
exhorts  them  not  to  spare  him,  but  to  remember  that  he 
is  a  man  and  a  warrior.  I  am  much  mistaken,  if  the  suf- 
ferer's singing  with  all  his  might,  and  insulting  and  defy- 
ing his  executioners,  as  they  commonly  do  to  their  last 
breath,  is  the  circumstance  that  ought  to  surprise  us  most 
in  those  tragical  and  barbarous  scenes;  for  there  is  in  this 
a  fierceness  which  elevates  the  mind,  which  transports  it, 
and  even  withdraws  it  from  the  thoughts  of  what  they 

suffer 


sufFer,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  their  shewing  too 
much  sensibility.  Besides,  the  motions  they  make  divert 
their  thoughts,  and  produce  the  same  effect,  nay  some- 
times a  greater,  than  cries  and  tears  would  do.  In  the  last 
place,  they  are  sensible  there  is  no  mercy  to  be  expected, 
and  despair  gives  them  strength,  and  inspires  them  with 
resolution. 

This  species  of  insensibility  is  not  however  so  universal 
as  a  great  many  have  believed.  It  is  no  rare  thing  to  hear 
these  wretches  crying  in  such  a  manner  as  would  pierce 
the  hardest  hearts,  which  however  only  rejoices  the  actors 
and  assistants.  But  as  to  this  inhumanity  in  the  Indians, 
of  which  human  nature  could  hardly  have  been  thought 
capable,  I  believe  they  have  attained  to  it  by  degrees, 
and  that  practice  has  insensibly  accustomed  them  to  it; 
that  the  desire  of  making  their  enemy  show  a  ^  "^^  mean- 
ness of  spirit,  the  insults  which  the  sufferers  never  fail  to 
offer  to  their  tormentors,  the  desire  of  revenge,  a  ruling 
passion  in  these  people,  which  they  never  think  sufficient- 
ly gratified  while  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it  continue 
to  shew  the  least  sparks  of  remaining  courage,  and  final- 
ly, superstition  have  all  a  great  share  in  it:  for  what  ex- 
cesses will  not  a  false  zeal,  inflamed  by  so  many  passions, 
produce ! 

I  shall  not  give  you  a  detail,  Madam,  of  every  thing 
that  passes  at  these  horrible  executions.  It  would  engage 
me  too  far,  because  there  is  no  uniformity,  nor  any  rules 
in  them  but  what  are  suggested  by  fury  and  caprice. 
There  are  often  as  many  actors  as  spectators,  that  is  to 
say,  inhabitants  of  the  village,  men,  women  and  children, 
every  one  doing  as  much  mischief  as  possible,  and  none 
but  those  belonging  to  the  cabbin  to  which  the  prisoner 
had  been  delivered,  refraining  from  tormenting  him;  at 

least 
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least  this  is  the  practice  among  some  nations.  They  com- 
monly begin  with  burning  the  feet,  then  the  legs,  thus  as- 
cending to  the  head,  and  sometimes  they  make  the  pun- 
ishment last  for  a  whole  week,  as  happened  to  a  gentle- 
man of  Canada  among  the  Iroquois.  Those  are  least 
spared,  who  having  been  already  taken  and  adopted,  or 
set  at  liberty,  are  afterwards  retaken.  They  are  looked 
upon  as  unnatural  children,  or  ungrateful  persons,  who 
have  made  war  upon  their  parents  and  benefactors,  and 
no  mercy  whatever  is  shewn  them.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  patient  is  left  at  his  liberty,  even  tho'  he  is  not 
executed  in  a  cabbin,  and  suffered  to  stand  on  his  own  de- 
fence, which  he  does  less  thro'  hope  of  saving  his  lite,  than 
out  of  a  desire  to  revenge  his  death  before  hand,  and  to 
acquire  the  reputation  of  dying  like  a  brave  man.  There 
have  been  many  instances  to  prove  what  a  prodigious  de- 
gree of  strength  and  courage  such  a  resolution  is  f"^^ 
capable  of  inspiring,  of  which  the  following,  attested  by 
persons  of  credit  who  were  eye-witnesses,  is  one  very  re- 
markable. 

An  Iroquois  captain  of  the  canton  called  Onneyouth,^ 
rather  chose  to  expose  himself  to  the  worst  that  could 
happen,  than  to  dishonour  himself  by  flying,  which  he 
reckoned  of  dangerous  consequence  from  the  ill  example 
it  would  give  to  the  youth  under  his  command.  He  fought 
a  long  time  like  a  man  resolved  to  die  with  his  arms  in  his 
hands,  but  the  Hurons  his  enemies  were  resolved  on  tak- 
ing him  if  possible  alive.  Luckily  for  him  and  those  who 
were  taken  prisoners  with  him,  they  were  conducted  to 
a  village  where  there  happened  to  be  some  missionaries, 
who  were  allowed  the  full  liberty  of  conversing  with 

'  This  tribe  of  the  Iroquois  was  by  the  English  called  the  Oneida.  Descendants  of  the 
Oneida  live  in  Wisconsin  at  the  present  time. 
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them.  These  fathers  found  them  of  an  admirable  docility, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  a  beginning  of  the  grace  of 
their  conversion;  accordingly  they  instructed  and  bap- 
tized them;  they  were  all  burnt  in  a  few  days  afterwards, 
and  testified  to  their  last  moments  a  sort  of  constancy, 
which  the  Indians  were  not  till  then  acquainted  with, 
and  which,  infidels  as  they  were,  they  attributed  to  the 
virtue  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 

The  Iroquois  captain,  notwithstanding,  believed  he 
might  lawfully  do  his  enemies  all  the  mischief  in  his  pow- 
er, and  delay  his  death  as  long  as  possible.  They  had  made 
him  ascend  a  sort  of  stage  or  theatre,  where  they  began 
by  burning  his  body  all  over,  without  the  least  mercy,  to 
which  he  appeared  as  insensible  as  if  he  had  felt  no  pain; 
but  on  perceiving  one  of  his  companions  whom  they  were 
tormenting  just  by  him,  betray  some  signs  of  weakness, 
he  testified  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness,  and  omitted  noth- 
ing in  his  power  to  encourage  him  to  '^^^^  bear  his  suf- 
ferings with  patience,  thro'  the  hopes  of  the  happiness 
awaiting  them  in  heaven,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  him  expire  like  a  brave  man  and  a  christian. 

Then  all  those  who  had  put  his  companion  to  death  fell 
upon  him  with  such  rage  as  if  they  would  tear  him  to 
pieces.  He  appeared  not  at  all  moved  at  it,  and  they  were 
now  at  a  loss  to  find  any  part  of  his  body  that  was  sensi- 
ble to  pain;  when  one  of  the  executioners,  after  making 
an  incision  in  the  skin  quite  round  his  head,  tore  it  entire- 
ly off  by  mere  force  and  violence.  The  pain  made  him  fall 
into  a  swoon,  when  his  tormentors  believing  him  dead, 
left  him.  Upon  his  recovery  a  moment  after,  and  seeing 
nothing  near  him  but  the  dead  body  of  his  friend,  he  took 
up  a  firebrand  with  both  hands,  scorched  and  flead  as 
they  were,  defying  his  executioners  to  come  near  him. 

This 
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This  uncommon  resolution  terrified  them,  they  made 
hideous  shouts,  ran  to  arms,  some  laying  hold  of  burning 
coals,  and  others  seizing  red  hot  irons,  and  all  at  once 
poured  upon  him;  he  stood  the  brunt  of  their  fury  with 
the  courage  of  a  man  in  despair,  and  even  made  them  re- 
tire. The  fire  that  surrounded  him  served  him  for  an  en- 
trenchment, which  he  compleated  with  the  ladders  they 
had  used  to  ascend  the  scaffold,  and  thus  fortifying  him- 
self, and  making  a  sort  of  citadel  of  his  funeral  pile,  which 
was  now  become  the  theatre  of  his  bravery,  and  armed 
with  the  instruments  of  his  torture,  he  was  for  a  consider- 
able time  the  terror  of  a  whole  canton,  and  not  one  had 
the  heart  to  approach  him,  tho'  he  was  more  than  half 
burnt  to  death,  and  the  blood  trickled  from  all  parts  of 
his  body. 

[379]  Y{\s  foot  happening  to  slip,  as  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  a  fire-brand  darted  at  him,  delivered  him 
once  more  into  the  hands  of  his  murderers,  who,  as  you 
may  well  imagine,  made  him  pay  dear  for  the  terror  he 
had  put  them  into,  x^fter  being  tired  with  tormenting 
him,  they  threw  him  into  the  middle  of  a  great  coal  fire, 
where  they  left  him,  fully  persuaded  he  would  never  be 
able  to  rise  from  it.  But  they  were  deceived,  for  when  they 
least  thought  of  it,  they  beheld  him  armed  with  fire- 
brands running  towards  the  village,  as  if  he  was  going  to 
set  it  on  fire.  All  hearts  were  frozen  with  fear,  and  no  one 
dared  to  face  him,  when  just  as  he  had  almost  reached  the 
first  cabin,  a  stick  thrown  at  him,  and  falling  between  his 
legs,  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  they  laid  hold  of  him 
before  he  could  recover  himself.  Here  they  first  cut  off  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  rolled  him  upon  burning  embers,  and 
then  threw  him  below  the  burning  trunk  of  a  tree,  the 
whole  village  gathering  round  him  to  enjoy  the  spectacle. 

He 
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He  lost  such  a  quantity  of  blood  as  almost  extinguished 
the  fire,  so  that  they  had  now  no  manner  of  apprehension 
remaining  of  any  future  attempt.  He  made  however  an- 
other, which  struck  terror  into  the  most  undaunted.  He 
crept  upon  his  knees  and  elbows  with  so  much  vigour, 
and  with  such  a  threatning  aspect,  as  made  those  who 
were  nearest  him  retire  to  a  distance,  more  indeed  out  of 
astonishment  than  fear,  for  what  could  he  have  done 
mutilated  and  dismembered  as  he  was  ?  In  this  dreadful 
condition  the  missionaries,  who  had  never  lost  sight  of 
him,  endeavoured  to  put  him  in  mind  of  those  eternal 
truths  with  which  he  had  been  at  first  so  much  pene- 
trated; he  listened  with  attention,  and  seemed  tor  some 
time  entirely  taken  up  with  the  thoughts  t^so]  Qf  i^jg  ^^[_ 
vation,  when  one  of  the  Hurons  taking  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  struck  off  his  head. 

If  those  nations,  Madam,  make  war  like  Barbarians,  it 
must  however  be  allowed  that  in  treaties  of  peace,  and 
generally  in  all  negociations,  they  display  such  a  dexter- 
ity, address  and  elevation  of  soul,  as  would  do  honour  to 
the  most  civilized  nations.  They  never  trouble  themselves 
about  making  conquests,  or  extending  their  dominions. 
Some  nations  know  no  manner  of  dominion  or  sovereign- 
ty; and  those  who  have  never  been  at  a  distance  from 
their  native  country,  and  who  look  upon  themselves  as 
the  lords  and  sovereigns  of  the  soil,  are  not  so  jealous  oi 
their  property  as  to  find  fault  with  newcomers  who  settle 
on  it,  provided  they  do  not  attempt  to  molest  them.  The 
points  which  are  the  only  subjects  of  their  treaties,  are  to 
make  alliances  against  powerful  enemies;  to  put  an  end 
to  a  war  which  may  have  become  burthensome  to  both 
parties;  or  rather  to  treat  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  for 
I  have  already  observed,  that  every  war  is  everlasting 

among 
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among  the  Indians,  when  it  happens  between  different 
nations.  Thus  a  treaty  of  peace  is  very  little  to  be  depend- 
ed on,  whilst  any  of  the  parties  are  capable  of  molesting 
or  giving  uneasiness  to  the  other. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  negociation,  and  even  be- 
fore it  commences,  their  chief  care  is,  that  they  may  not 
seem  to  make  the  first  advances,  or  if  they  do,  they  use  all 
their  address  to  make  their  enemy  believe  that  it  does  not 
proceed  from  fear  or  necessity;  and  this  last  is  managed 
very  artfully.  A  plenipotentiary  abates  nothing  of  his 
haughtiness,  even  when  the  affairs  of  his  country  are  in 
the  worst  ^-^^'^  situation;  and  he  has  generally  the  good 
fortune  to  persuade  those  with  whom  he  is  treating,  that 
it  is  their  interest  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  tho'  they 
have  been  the  conquerors.  It  is  besides  of  the  last  conse- 
quence to  himself,  to  employ  all  his  eloquence  and  ad- 
dress, for  should  his  proposals  happen  not  to  be  relished, 
he  must  keep  well  on  his  guard,  a  blow  with  a  hatchet  be- 
ing sometimes  the  only  answer  given  on  such  occasions. 
He  is  not  out  of  danger  even  if  he  escapes  the  first  sur- 
prise, but  must  lay  his  account  with  being  pursued  and 
burnt,  if  taken,  provided  such  an  act  of  violence  can  be 
justified  by  any  pretext,  such  as  that  of  reprisals  for  a  like 
proceeding.  Thus  it  happened  to  some  French  amongst 
the  Iroquois,  to  whom  they  had  been  sent  on  the  part  of 
the  governor  general;  and  the  missionaries,  who  for  some 
years  resided  among  those  Barbarians,  altho'  they  were 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  public  faith,  and  in  some  meas- 
ure agents  for  the  colony,  yet  were  every  day  in  dread  of 
being  sacrificed  to  some  ancient  grudge,  or  becoming  vic- 
tims to  the  intrigues  of  the  governors  of  New  York. 

It  is  surprising,  in  short,  that  nations  who  never  make 
war  from  motives  of  interest,  and  who  even  carry  their 

disinterestedness 


^[  362  K 

disinterestedness  to  such  a  height,  that  their  warriors 
never  load  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished, 
and  If  they  bring  home  any  booty,  abandon  it  to  the  first 
that  pleases  to  take  It;  and  lastly,  who  take  up  arms  for 
glory  only,  or  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  enemies;  it 
is,  I  say,  quite  astonishing  to  see  them  so  well  versed  and 
practised  in  the  greatest  refinements  of  policy,  and  even 
so  as  to  keep  ministers  residing  amongst  their  enemies  at 
the  public  expence.  They  have  one  custom  with  respect 
to  these  agents,  which  at  first  sight  appears  sufficiently 
extravagant,  tho'  It  may  be  rec-  ^^^^^  koned  prudent 
enough  at  the  same  time,  which  Is  that  they  never  pay 
any  regard  to  any  intelligence  they  receive  from  these 
pensioners.  If  It  is  not  accompanied  with  some  present. 
Their  policy  here  arises  no  doubt  from  this  consideration, 
that  in  order  to  give  an  entire  credit  to  any  piece  of  Intel- 
ligence, It  is  not  only  necessary  that  he  who  communi- 
cates it  should  have  nothing  to  hope  from  it,  but  even 
that  it  should  be  attended  with  some  expence  to  him,  both 
because  the  interest  of  the  public  should  be  his  only  mo- 
tive for  sending  It,  and  also  that  he  may  not  rashly  trouble 
them  with  trifling  and  superficial  matters. 

/  a?ny  &c. 


End  of  the  First  Volume. 
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